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LAST ROSES. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





I PLUOoK from pale November air 
The last, sad roses of the year ; 
Roses of June were not more fair, 
Whose bloom of joy evoked no tear. 


Alas! in chillness, in the frost, 

Ye darlings, woke your pallid bloom ; 
Yet not a hint of fragrance lost 

Floats through the stillness of this room. 


The last ! the last! To-morrow’s snow 
Will fall upon your summer-bed, 
And homeless winds despairing flow 
‘ Where rose the radiance of each head. 


Close folded in your emerald hoods, 
What loving quest, what tender gloom 
Is yours, ye mute, appealing buds, 
In beauty born, but not to bloom. 


Triumphal blossoms of the June, 
I see your iridescence stain 
The limpid azure, hear the tune 
A bird then sang—hope’s gay refrain. 


O sweet was Summer! Sweet the word 
The roses in the garden spoke ; 

The prophecies, the faith they stirred 
In thee, O heart, as high noon broke. 


Yet here is Autumn lone and late ; 
_ And here its roses fair as Spring, 
And sweet as if ho alien fate 
Had touched with frost their blossoming. 


Their lovely petals fall apart, 
All trembling at my word of praise ; 
In fragrance deep each sweet, void heart 
Its cup of blessing mute doth raise. 


Like June, yet different. Here is all. 
No hope waits hidden in these buds ; 
No promise, as these petals fall, 
The space with all its splendor floods. 


Heart, thicker than these fallen leaves 
Cluster thy hopes, born all too late; 

What sunless morns, what long, cold eves, 
What frost hath sealed their piteous fate. 


Accept thine Autumn bare and gray, 
Its wounded life, its tender gloom; 
Its roses reft of June’s warm ray, 
Its folded buds that cannot bloom. 


Dearer than heraldry of Spring, 
Than fruitage glad of all the years, 

The love that cannot lift its wing, 
The faded flower wet with tears. 


The blossom, of earth’s promise shorn, 
Still sends its incense to the sky ; 

And Love, of heavenly patience born, 
To Love of Love at last must fly. 





TWO TESTS OF TRUE PIETY. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


TRUE religion is imitation of Christ; the 
true Christian is a follower of Jesus. Fol- 
lowing implies continuity. The train is not 
merely attached to the engine; it pursues 
the same track over which the engine leads. 
Following implies obedience, for no soldier 
can follow his commander unless he obeys 
orders. It also implies imitation. Learn of 
Me, says the Master, and, as the scholar 
who would be a good penman keeps his 
eye on the copy, so the Christian must keep 
his eye on his Model. Jesus as a Divine 
Saviour died for me; but Jesus as a living 
man teaches me how to live. And there 
are two characteristics of the man Christ 
Jesus—given in the first chapter of ‘ He- 
brews”—that furnish the surest tests of 
piety. Itis there said of him that he was 





exalted above his associates because he 


“* loved righteousness and hated iniquity.” 





—— 











Let not my reader be repelled by the word 
righteousness, asif it had here a theological 
meaning and described the penal satisfac- 
tion which the Redeemer made to the divine 
law when he died for us. It simply and 
honestly means the being or doing what is 
just and right. Andthe word “ iniquity” 
signifies whatever is’ crooked, whatever is 
twisted out of the right line.- Our common 
word is wrong—é. ¢., what is wrung out of 
its straight direction. A lie is a twisted 
truth. Fraud is a wringing of the eighth 
commandment out of shape. David had 
before him God’s holy law of chastity; but 
what a miserable scrawl he perpetrated at 
the bidding of a sensual lust! As he 
looked at the crooked lines, his eye-balls 
were seared with remorse, and he cried out: 
“O God, blot out this iniquity!” There 
was wickedness enough in David to let him 
commit his dastardly crime against Uriah; 
but there was grace enough in him to 
repent and to abhor himself in dust and 
ashes. The warrior-king of Israel is not a 
very loveable character to our fancy; but 
we never come so near loving him as when 
he sits down to write—as with his heart’s 
blood—t dat terrible indictment against him- 
self, the fifty-first psalm. The lines in that 
immortal psalm are very honest and straight. 

In these days we not only need to em- 
phasize sound doctrine, but sound practice; 
for piety is a Bible-creed crystallized into 
Bible-conduct. Back of the conduct must 
lie the purified heart. Figs do not grow 
from thistles. Create in me a clean heart 
must go before all the rest, for out of the 
heart are the issues of life. The inward 
fountain of affections must be cleansed 
and the will must yield its helm to the com- 
mands of Christ. Sagacious Paul describes 
it as ‘‘ putting on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” The evidence of this ‘‘new man” 
is to love right and to hate iniquity. 

Two things must be noted in regard to 
this life of copying Christ. The one is that 
practicing righteousness makes us love it, 
To learn the alphabet and to spell, may be 
irksome to a lad, but when he has mastered 
language he finds no end of delight 


over his ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” and by 
and by over his ‘‘Macaulay.” First 
drills on the piano give place to 


the enjoyment of the compositions of Listz 
and Beethoven. One of the most substan - 
tial evidences of growth in graceis that a 
man more and more loves to obey Christ 
and comes to relish even the wholesome 
severities of duty. Itis equally true that, 
in order to make high attainments in relig 
ion, we must love righteousness. We must 
love it because it is comely and is pleasing to 
God. Thereis a great difference between the 
boy who drudges through his dry lessons 
in natural philosophy because he is driven to 
it and the boy who is so enamored with 
physical science that he has a laboratory up 
in the garret, and makes electrical machines 
of his own out of old glass jars. Such boys 
make the Faradays and the Edisons, A 
bright youth in my Sunday-school spent his 
first pocket-money in buying pigments and 
brushes. To-day he is winning gold medals 
in the Salon of Art in Paris. “I had 
hoped,” said a young man to D’Alem- 
bert,-‘‘ that my paper would have given me 
a seat in the Royal Academy.” “Sir,” re- 
plied the great philosopher, ‘‘if you have 
no higher motive than that, you will never 
get a seat there. Science must be her own 
exceeding great reward.” The man who 
keeps Christ’s command ay simply for 
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selfish objects does not keep them; for the 
essence and flavor of all holy actions lies in 
loyalty to Christ and to right for its own 
sake. ‘* Not with eye-service, as men-pleas- 
ers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart,” is the rule of 
true holiness. Whatsoever ye do, do it 
unto the Lord heartily—é. e., because you 
love to do it. The moment that any relig- 
ous service becomes the mere tug and strain 
of enforced obedience all the godliness has 
gone out of it. Adoption makes children, 
not slaves. Love of Christ is the only 
consecration. The city missionary who 
preaches to the wretched convicts in Brook- 
lyn Penitentiary fills a higher place in Goc’s 
sight than the lord-bishop who preaches for 
ten thousand pounds and a palace. When 
the honors of Heaven come to be distrib- 
uted, some of the last will be first, and the 
first will be last. 

If righteousness must be loved for its own 
sake so there is no virtue in avoiding sin 
simply because it brings a sting in this life 
and Hell in the next. Iniquity must be 
hated because it is hateful and God abhors 
it. Some people avoid certain sins as a 
house-cat avoids the cupboard, for fear of 
the cudgel of the cook. Holiness is a dread 
of sin; not adread of perdition. Under. 
neath all the sweet gentleness and sympathy 
of Jesus Christ there burned a holy abhor- 
rence of hypocrisy and injustice, that some- 
times blasted as with the lightnings. And 
no Christian can be trusted under strong 
temptation unless his whole soul abhors 
fraud, or falsehood, or wantonness, or 
crookedness of every kind. If David had 
been looking at God, he would not have 
seen Bathsheba; if he had abhorred lechery, 
he would not have had to abhor himself 
afterward. All the public defaulters in 
the Church began by cheating themselves 
before they ever cheated the bank, or the 
widows who loaned them trust funds. 
They imagined that they were temptation- 
proof until the pressure came; and then 
they loved gain more than they hated 
iniquity. In the Island of Cuba there is an 
insect that will eat out the heart of a piece 
of timber. It looks sound and strong until 
a sudden strain comes on the timber; and 
then it snaps, filling the eyes with a white 
dust. So Christian professors sometimes 
snap, when all godly principle has been 
eaten out of the conscience. 

To practice righteousness and resist sin 
requires the indwelling strength of God. 
‘Renew aright spirit within me,” praved 
the Psalmist. The original word signifies 
a firm, constant spirit, that has no waver- 
ings. A steady hand writes a clear, strong 
line; the shaking, tremulous hand makes 
the crooked scrawl. Fuith is likened to an 
anchor, because it has a holding power; and 
that comes from the hold which God has 
upon the man who exercises it. 

The surest preventive of sin is the prac- 
tice of holiness. When the mind is full 
of joy in serving God, it pays no heed to 
the Devil’s bribes. The young man who 
enjoys a prayer-meeting has no temptation 
to the theater or the gaming-room. He 
who walks in the Spirit is not likely to 
stoop to fulfill the lusts of the flesh. In- 
stead of: picketing the whole road to 
Heaven by sharp prohibitions, the Word of 
God puts faith at the entrance-gate, and 
lines the pathway with the rewards of 
obedience, and makes crosses to turn to 
crowns, and keeps in view the “ prize of 
the high culling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
Before us ever walks our Lord and Master. 
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His winning command is: ‘‘ Learn of me.” 
His promise is that we too shall be anointed 
with the oil of gladness, if we love rigiteous- 
ness and abhor iniquity. And to those who 
fulfill these two tests an abundant entrance 
shall be ministered into Heaven. 








THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


AMONG THE ARCHIVES.—THINGS NEW 
AND OLD. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 


Nortn of the El Palacio, the sounding 
title of the mud-built executive mansion of 
New Mexico, is a waste spot of earth, cov- 
ering perhaps half an acre. It contains 
neither grass, weeds, nor moss, not even a 
straggling sage-bush or forlorn cactus; 
nothing but bare desert sand and a solitary 
cotton-wood tree, whose Juxuriant leafage 
gives no sign of its strugzle for life in a 
region waterless ten months of the year. 
High adobe walls bound the sterile enclo3- 
ure on two sides; the third is occupied by 
government buildings; and the fourth is 
partly wall and partly abindoned offices, 
always locked and unused since the brave 
days when the Spaniards lorded it like 
princes in ‘* The Palace.” 

Ever a lover of lonesom2 places, I had 
often wistfully eyed these mysterious apart- 
ments; and one day, being sadly in want of 
entertainment, hunted up .the keys and 
sallied across the back yard. determined to 
explore the secret places. Tis first door I 
tried to open was made of heavy double 
plank, studicd with broad headed nails. I 
fitted a key into the rough, old-fashicned 
lock, and, pusbing with all my strength, it 
slowly swung on rusty hinges, into a room, 
perhaps seventcen by twenty feet in size, 
barely high enough for a man. to stand up- 
right in. As I stepped on the loose pine 
boards of the floor, a swarm of mice scam- 
pered to their burrows in the walls, and the 
deathlike smell of mildew ard decay smote 
the afflicted sense. Well for the chronicles 
is it there are no rats in the territory, In- 
voluntarily I paused at the entrance, to let 
the ghosts fly out; and several minutes 
passed before my eyes, accustomed to the 
darkness of this treasure-house, could see 
the shame of its neglect, 

I had entered the historic room of New 
Mexico! Tumbled into barrels and boxes, 
tossed on the floor in moist piles, lay the 
written records of events str°'ching over # 
period of more than three hundred years, 
the archives of a Province known as 
Nueva Espagfia, large as France. In an 
atmosphere less dry thau this they would 
have rotted ages ago. Nothing but the 
extreme purity of the air saved them from 


destruction. : 
Tt was mi:l-winter, and melted snow slowly 


trickled through the primitive roofing of 
mud and gravel. The sun shone brightly, 
and, though days had passed since the last 
white spot disappeared from the surface 
of the earth, still a hideous ooze filtered 
through the ashes and clay ov-rhead and 
dripped in inky streams down the pine 
rafters and walls. I.am told the house was 
anciently used as a stable. If the first 
Spanish commandants and governor-gen- 
erals kept their horses in this windowless 
cave, sorry am I for the gallunt steeds they 
professed to love next to their knightly 
honor and the ladies. 

The names of some of the Congnestadores 
have faded from history, and others live 
only in tradition. Nearly all the carlicr im- 
portant records have been destroyed. ‘They 
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accumulated rapidly in immense masses, 
and the heavy lumber was shifted from 
place to place, to make room for things 
more valued by officials. Careless hands 
and the slow wear of time were not as 
effectuai in blotting them out as a certain 
chief executive—a lineal descendant of 
Genseric, appointed by the President of 
the United States—who made his adminis- 
tration memorable by building a bonfire of 
parchments and papers, filled with priceless 
material, never to be replaced. He also sold 
a quantity as waste paper. By happy acci- 
dent, a portion of this merchandise was 
afterward recovered, though one might 
think it as well employed in wrapping tea 
and sugar as going to decay in this neg 
lected den. We grow jndignant .over the 
spirit which could pot spare one reader of 
the picture-writing of the Aztecs or the 
quippus of Peru. What shall we say of the 
man in authority who, in the best age of 
culture and research, abuses a trust like 
this, who deliberately fired whole wagon- 
loads of manuscripts of the deepest interest 
to the archeologist, the historian, and stu- 
dent? 

He had not even the excuse of the first 
Archbishop of Mexico, who burnt a moun 
tain of manuscripts in the market-place, 
stigmatizing them as magic scrolls; and was 
more guilty than Cardinal Ximines, who in 
the trial by fire alone could exorcise the 
sorcery concealed in the Arabic manuscripts 
of Granada. 

The delusions of fifteen hundred years 
are not easily put to flight and there might 


be a drop of charity for the bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Spaniard; but the destroy- 
er of history in New Mexico has no defense. 


Isuppress his name. An archeologist from 
New England is now busy among a heap of 
the sold documents, piled away in the back 
room of an old shop by a citizen of Santa 
Fé, who foresaw that they might one day 
be of interest, possibly of value. 

It was my pleasant work to help in over- 
hauling the state papers, and the quiet 
hours of rummaging were well rewarded. I 
let the blessed sunlight into thé cavernous 
hole, and, seated on a camp-stool, made 
luxurious by sheepskin drapery, dug out 
from under masses of printed matter of 
recent date official documents, letters, 
copies of reports and dispatches, marking 
political changes from 1580, when Santa Fé 
was founded by Don Antonio de Espego, 
to the year 1879. The province at first was 
ruled by military governors, appointed by 
the viceroys of Mexico, and communication 
with them and with Spain was so rare they 
reigned as despots, in hanghty pride of 
place, and bitterly abused their power to 
kill, enslave, plunder, and subdue the 
heathen claimed for an inheritance. 

The first MS. opened bore the date 1620. 
It was illuminated with heavy seals and 
signed with strange, puzzling rubricas; but 
the signature was completely effaced. It 
was part of a frozen chunk, tied with hemp- 
en cord, and peeled off a block wet through 
and through. The excellence of the parch- 
ment-like paper kept it from dissolving 
into a lump of sticky pulp. 

Some papers were soaked so it was neces- 
sary to spread them on boards, to be dried 
in the sun, before being deposited in a 
place of safety. Rich treasure for the min. 
ing of the future historian. The eternal 
west wind fluttered mockingly among 
crumpled leaves torn from the book of 
human fate, and asudden gust whirled a 
yellow scrap high up in the branches of the 
cottonwood tree. With the help of a Mex- 
ican boy, I yescued from ruin what proved 
aportion of the journal of Otervin, military 
commandant of Nueva Espagfia, who un- 
dertook to reduce the Pueblos to subjection 
in 1681, and found them too many for him. 

Mixed With high heaps of worthless trash 


were worn and water-stained fragments, 
precious as the last leaves of the Sybil. 
These, pieced together, weresmoothed with 
care and laid by for after reference. Poor, 


perishing records of ambitions baffled and 
hopes unfulfilled; and, dreaming over the 
names of men who sought immortality on 
earth and now sleep forgotten, I deeply felt 
their teaching—the law that any lasting 
condition is impossible in the hurrying march 
we call life, where nothing is constant but 
change, nothing certain but death. 
Through the lazy Mexican afternoons I 
groped along the musty annals with steady 


purpose, and in the shadowy history wan- 
dered back two centuries. Among the 
MSS. I lived in the days when William of 
Orange fought the grand battle which de- 
cided the fate of the Stuarts and established 
English dominion over the seas; when 
the sun of Poland was sinking in endless 
night with the dying Sobieski, our patriot 
hero of early romance, whose name, con- 
secrated by poetry and heroism, dwells in 
memory with Emmet and Kossuth; when 
Madame de Maintenon, at the court of the 
king, who was worshiped as a demi-god, 
was writing long letters of the fatigues of 
court, and how she worried from morning 
till midnight, trying to reconcile the irre 
concilable, and amuse the old tyrant, who 
was past being amused. Spain had been 
shaken by desperate wars, and out of armies 
nursed in victories came a host of adven- 
turers to the New World, where glory and 
fortune were reported as waiting for every 
newcomer. They were not colonists, 
emigrants, as with us, who had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose; but 
men of the sword, used to command, 
who loved no music so well as trumpet and 
drum, the rattle and clang of arms. Reck- 
less gamblers as Spaniards have been in all 
ages, everywhere, they were ready to stake 
vast possessions on a venture in mines re- 
ported richer than ancient Ophir, and to risk 
assured fame for possible conquest among 
nations whose walled cities were described 
as equal to the best strongholds of Islam. 
The rich, medisval glow enveloping some 
of the reports charms the literary forager, 
not overfond of statistics, who loves no 
figures so well as figures of speech. Men 
in their summer prime organized roving 
expeditions in quest of fortune, gallant 
freebooters, made ferocious By greed of 
gold, who started gayly, as to a regatta, for 
the unexplored province of Nueva Espagiia. 

They found the Promised Land one of 
which the greater part must forever remain 
an uninhabitable magnificence. Yet every- 
thing reminded them of old Spain, espe- 
cially of the Castiles. The chain of snowy 
peaks, accessible only to the untamahle 
Apache, projected against the speckless 
blue the blade of white teeth which sug- 
gested the name of Sierra Nevada. The 
dry, scorched table-lands, league after 
league, stretching away under the blazing 
sun a shadeless desert, were like the 
mesas in the dreariest portions of the king- 
dom of Philip and the mud hovels of 
adobe, with open apertures for windows, 
were a perpetual reminder of the homeless 
habitations of the Castilian peasantry. 

The few rich valleys (pastwras) capable of 
cultivation by irrigation were not unlike 
the vegas of the East, and little streams of 
melted snow-water, filtered down from the 
‘‘iced mountain-top,” cold as snow, clear 
as glass, still bear the lovely names of the 
rills sparkling along the Alpujarras. 

The old hidalgoes looked for better 
things than half-naked savages, mud huts, 
and stunted cornfields. Sterile and forbid- 


| ding as the country appeared, they believed 


an inheritance was reserved for them be- 
hind the gloomy mountain walls, beyond 
the awful canyon, where the black, rushing 
river is shut in by sheer precipices fifteen 
hundred feet high. Sustained by a faculty 
of self-persuasion equaled by no other peo- 
ple on the face of the earth, they pushed on 
and on through the very heart of the wild- 
erness, nearly to the present site of Omaha. 
This was more than three hundred years 
ago; yet are the novel-writers complaining 
that we have no antiquity, no mystery, no 
dim lights and deep shadows, where the 
imagination of the story-teller may flower 
out in fancies rich and strange. 


Santa Fe, New MExico. 





PRESBYTERIANISM IN THESOUTH. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 





Tue recent political victory, remarkable 
in many aspects, is regarded by shrewd 
observers as likely to be followed by great 
changes, social and religious, as well as 
political, in the Southern States. It cannot 
fail to affect extensively the ecclesiastical 
affairs, the movements and career of denom- 
inations, the religious state of the South 
generally, as well as its social condition and 
its political status. It is the object of this 
article to discusss but one aspect of the 
grave religious problem involved under the 
question, What is to be the future of Pres- 
byterianism in the South? 

It must be confessed that very little has 











been done, or even attempted, since the 
Reunion, by the Presbyterian Church, 
North, within the old Southern States, with 
the exception of the work done among the 
freedmen. That work has been less exten- 
sive and less vigorously prosecuted than 
might be desired; yet, such as it is, it has 
been in a high degree successful and is now 
more full of promise than ever. The election, 
with its immediate issues, will both widen 
the opportunity for such work and inspire 
the Church to engage in it more heartily. 
But among the white population very little 
has been accomplished, or even attempted. 
The statistics of Tennessee, one of our most 
hopeful fields, hardly show any increase, 
from 1875 to 1880, in either ministers, 
churches, or membership. The Synod of 
Kentucky is no larger now than in 1870, 
and the growth in that state during the past 
five years is hardly perceptible. South of 
Baltimore, along the Atlantic, some in- 
crease is apparent in the statistics; but this 
is found chiefly, if not exclusively, among 
thecolored population. The entire interest 
of the Presbyterian Church, North, in the 
states between the Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi, Maryland excepted, is represented by 
165 ministers, 277 churches, and 19,268 
members only. There are more ministers 
and churches of our denomination in Kan- 
sas alone than in the entire South thus de- 
fined; more than twice as many ministers 
and members in the single Synod of Phila- 
delphia. 

It is a very important practical question 
whether our Church ought not to be doing 
much more for the diffusion of religion 
within this older South. It was affirmed, 
recently, by Horace Maynard, that the same 
work and expenditure which were effectual 
in Indiana and New York, in the campaign 
just closed, might have carried two 
or three or more of the Southern 
states. If the Presbyterian Church, North, 
had expended as much money and effort in 
planting our type of Presbyterianism in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and along the 
Atlantic, south of Washington, as has 
been so freely and wisely lavished on Kan- 
sas—doing the one without omitting the 
other—is there not reason to believe that 
he religious condition of these states 
would have been correspondingly improved? 
And now, when the prospect seems pro- 
pitious for a great work of political regen- 
eration, for the building up of a strong 
national party, imbued with the true 
American spirit and ready to advocate 
universal ‘rights and universal education, is 
not the prospect equally propitious for the 
introduction, at least, in some sections of 
the South, of a Presbyterianism which also 
is American, and which might become a 
most potential force in sustaining right 
political principles, in promoting social 
order, and in winning over that most beauti- 
ful portion of the Republic for Christ? Has 
not the favored hour come when, in no 
spirit of sectarianism or of conflict, the Pres- 
byterian Church of the North should accept 
the opportunity divinely afforded,and should 
push on from the Ohio to the Gulf, and from 
Charleston to New Orleans, the same kind 
of evangelistic work which it is carrying 
on so efficiently from the Mississippi west- 
ward to the Pacific Slope? 

Yet it is obvious that, for the next de- 
cade, at least, the building up of Presby- 
terianism in the South must be done main- 
ly by the churches bearing that name in the 
South. Of these there are two only to be 
taken into the account—the Cumberland 
Church, and those branches broken off 
from the New School and Old School 
bodies of the North and now known in 
their combination as the Presbyterian 
Church, South. The former body has a 
Northern wing, extending sparsely through 
Pennsylvania, Obio, Indiana, and [linois; 
but its Northern work is comparatively 
small, and its influence upon the over- 
whelming aggregate of Northern Presby- 
terianism in its several varieties can be but 
slight in the future. The latter body has 
no footing in the North and can have 
none, for the simple reason that, were 
other things favorable, it represents no 
principles distinctive enough and strong 
enough to become the basis of a separate 
organization in the Northern states. Both 
are essentially Southern Churches, and to 
them the great work of maintaining evan- 
gelical religion in the South, se far as that 
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work devolves on Presbyterianism, must 
for the present be mainly committed. How 
far may they be expected to accomplish that 
work, and to, which, if either, will the 
task chiefly belong? . 

Some elements of comparison between 
these two Presbyterians bodies may here be 
noted, as bearing on the general problem 
under consideration: 

1. In respect to their geographic distribu- 
tion, it may be said in general that the 
Southern Church occupies the older and 
more cultivated, while the Cumberland 
Church is strongest in the newer, less-de- 
veloped portions of the South. Along the 
Atlantic, in Virginia and large portions of 
Kentucky, and in the lower districts of the 
Gulf region we find the former. Among 
the highlands, as in Tennessee and upper 
Alabama, and generally in the western half 
of the South, east of the Mississippi, we 
find the latter. The strength of the South- 
ern Church lies chiefly in the cities and 
larger towns and in the great cotton-plant- 
ing districts; that of the Cumberland body 
among the rural populations and in the re- 
gions settled by the poorer whites. It is 
suggestive that the Cumberland Church, 
moving westward, has already crossed the 
great river and is planting itself rapidly in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and the new empire of 
Texas. While the Southern Church is 
comparatively stationary, exhibiting little 
disposition or capacity to migrate, the Cum- 
berland Church is, by the character of its 
membership and by other conditions, 
already in the line of that significant migra- 
tion which is even now depleting the east- 
ern South and so rapidly filling up the vast 
Southwest. If there is to be in the future 
any perceptible” division of territory be- 
tween these bodies, the Southern Church will 
probably remain, like Lot, in the watered 
plains and fertile gardens of the old South 
chiefly; while the Cumberland Church will 
find its “~home rather in the newer Canaan 
which lies in the developing regions beyond 
the Father of Waters. 


2. What has just been said as to locality 
goes far to illustrate in general the type of 
constituency represented by these two bodies 
respectively. The one is largely civic; the 
other almost wholly rural. The one has 
its patronage and support from the higher 
classes. It is the church; even more thin 
episcopacy, of the educated, the prominent, 
the wealthy classes of the South. The 
other started in the humblest way among 
the humblest -people in the uplands of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and has always re- 
tained its special relation to these lower 
classes. The ministers of the Southern 
Church are trained men, educated largely 
at the North, and proud of their culture 
and of their ability to attract and hold cul- 
tivated mind. Those of the other, especially 
at the first, were plain men, born among 
those whom they aspired to teach; not well 
trained, but able to preach effectively 
to the rudest population and under the 
most forbidding conditions. So far as 
the terms are applicable, the one Church is 
largely aristocratic or patrician, and the 
other popular and plebeian. The style and 
methods of the latter have always, like 
those of the old-time Methodism, been such 
as appealed to the sympathy and capacity 
of the masses; those of the other make their 
appeal chiefly to higher taste and to a 
broader intellectual capability. And, so far 
as.such characteristics remain, the Cumber- 
land will be more the church of the people. 
It will traverse the country more readily, 
search out more easily the humbler classes, 
preach the Gospel more distinctively in the 
language of the multitudes, and build itself 
up progressively—as Methodism has so 
remarkably and grandly done, as Chris- 
tianity did at the beginning—from material 
found in the lower grades of human soci- 
ety. It is one grave peril of the Southern 
Church, never so imminent as now, that, 
amid all its remaining elements of power, it 
may lose its hold upon the common people, 
and become, at last, the church of a class 
simply. For any denomination of Chris- 
tians that does not work earnestly and 
steadily at the very bottom of society will, 
after a little, find plain people growing in- 
different, and leaving it to enjoy alone the 
wealth and the culture and the exclusive- 
ness which are its pride. Some other points 
will be considered in a succeeding paper. 

Laxe THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THE U-~MOST ISLE.* 
A SONNET. 


BY MRS. MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Or! best-loved Poet of the heartk and home! 
What melancholy note is this we hear 
Across the decks, where, heretofore such 

cheer 

Heartened the sailing? Past the dark mael- 

strome 

That sucks in other galleons, thine shall roam 
Unseathed of icy age: its canvas clear 
Against the evenglow shall still appear 

Full-spread, as from its prow it flings the 

foam. 


And when the Utmost Isle is gained at last, 
And at the mystic port thy sails are furled— 
Seas safely crossed, the long life-voyage done— 
Dear Poet, thou wilt find thine anchor cast 
Within the auroral circle of a world 
Magnificent with an Unsetting Sun! 


*Ultima Thule. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 


BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 








Wirx the election of President Hayes, 
the idea that a mechanical combination of 
printing-ink and paper-rags is real money 
was by the verdict of the American people 
buried out of sight. 

The attempt to resurrect it in the last 
campaign was a signal failure. The two 
parties which had any hope of holding the 
reins for the next four years quietly ignored 
all financial questions connected with our 
currency. The outgoing administration, 
however, has ventured to flood the country 
with recommendations in regard to the 
fucure «f greenbacks and the silver dollar, 
the wisdom of which, we think, may be 
justly chatlenged. Weshall only comment 
on the recommendation in regard to the 
silver dollar, which is by far the gravest 
question we have to deal with, as affecting 
our finances in the next decade. 

The action of our own Government in 
promoting a conference of commercial 
nations to arrange for a uniform ratio be- 
tween gold and silver indicates the impor- 
tance which we as a nation attach to the 
accomplishment of this beneficent object; 
not only as an international measure, affect- 
ing the world, but cne in which we are 
specially interested. When this conference 
was called, the nations of Europe, using 
both metals as money, had an established 
ratio of 154 to 1 and a silver coinage afloat 
of about $1,000,000,000. 

We went to that conference, with practi- 
cally no silver coin in circulation, and insist- 
ed on a fixed ratio of 16 to 1. If that was an 
unwise stand to take, in the interest of a 
common standard, how much more unwise 
to increase our ratio of silver to gold now, 
when we are, more than any other nation, 
interested in having the standard 15} to 1; 
because we are the greatest producer of 
silver, and can only hope to succeed in 
establishing it by concessions to older 
nations, with large coinage on hand. 

That is a very strong reason why we 
should not change until we can have a 
uniform standard, mutually agreed to. 
The strongest reason, however, is not this. 
And why two lawyers, representing Amer- 
ican interests, in the highest official posi- 
tions in the Government, should not com- 
prehend and promulgate recommendations 
that the sovereign people can appreciate 
and understand, as directly in their inter- 
ests, and not in the interests of one small 
class alone, is beyond our theory of practical 
political economy. The difference between 
bullion and coin value of silver, as com- 
pared with gold, is the one honest (?) argu- 
ment raised to enforce the recommendation 
to increase the size of the silver dollar. 

It is a historical fact that England alone 
could not divorce relative values that other 
nations maintained by demonetizing silver. 
It was not until the United States and Ger- 
many had demonetized silver, and the Latin 
States had restricted its coinage, that the 
work was done. Since then bankers all 
over the civilized world, by accepting the 
result as a permanent divergence, have aided 
to create public opinion against the use of 
silver as legal money, except for small 
sums. ~ 

With such legal disabilities attached to 
silver, and with such powerful private in- 
fluences against it, and in favor of gold as 
the only legal monay, what other result 





than a wide divergence from the old relative 
bullion values of gold and silver could have 
been expected? Our Government, coming 
to the rescue with restricted coinage, could 
not stem such a tide, especially with our 


.| own executive officers and bankers equally 


opposed to the use of silver as money on an 
equality with gold. 

A few propositions giving practical facts 
will, we think, simplify and shorten this 
discussion, and make our conclusions con- 
vincing to the unprejudiced in studying 
this question. 

1st. Gold and silver are only accumulated 
and concentrated labor, and have always 
been used as units of labor or value with 
which to measure and exchange the results 
of all other kinds of labor or values for 
thousands of years. 

2d. The amounts of gold and silver now 
in the world are about equal in value, ata 
ratio of 154 or 16 to 1. 

8d. Both united are not sufficient, used 
as money, to meet the demands of the 
world’s commerce. 

4th. 154 ounces of silver has always cost 
more labor to produce it than 1 ounce of gold. 

5th. Since the practical demonetization of 
silver the bullion value of gold has appreei- 
ated, as compared with other forms of labor 
or value; while the bullion value of silver 
has remained stable, as compared with 
other forms of labor or value. 

In proof of this last proposition, a com- 
parison of the price of the chief products 
of labor before and since silver was de- 
graded from full money functions will 
show that silver will buy as much of these 
various articles now as then, while gold 
will buy more. 

Thus it will be seen that, with gold only 
as legal money, all other products of labor, 
with such governmental discrimination, go 
doon together. Can any one suppose that 
legal enactments restoring silver to its old 
place, in view of these financial facts, will 
not also restore its lost relative value, 
filched from it by making it only merchan- 
dise, instead of legal money? It is very 
clear that it will either go on declining, and 
drop out of money uses altogether (the bulk 
of it), or else it will be restored to its old 
place, according’ ‘as this fiat principle is 
applied to it, as representing one-half the 
money reserves of the world. All other 
property, measured by both metals on a ratio 
of about 15 to1 for 200 years, has a right 
to demand of this fiat power that it be used 
to maintain, and not to disturb this relative 
value. 

If these propositions are true, then good 
lawyers ought to advise the reduction of the 
gold dollar, instead of an addition to the 
silver dollar, and thus equalize all values 
with the bullion value of gold and silver, if 
it is their intention that their clients—the 
American people—shall be treated fairly by 
the moneyed interests, and at the same time 
invite co-operation from other nations for a 
uniform standard. Again, the demands of 
commerce never needed both metals as 
legal-tender money as much as now: 

The ends of the earth are being connectéd 
with railroads, steam vessels, and tele- 
graph lines, and the pulse of trade is at 
fever heat. ; 

All sound financiers admit that gold alone 
is entirely inadequate to make a clearing- 
house for the world’s exchanges. Silver, 
then, must take its full share, measured by 
its cost, as the standard of its value as money, 
and not by the trade-mark of England or 
any other one power, in its attempt to con- 
trol the finances of the world for its own 
special advantage, as against all other 
nations, by making it ‘unfit for money 
uses with us, but good for the rest of man- 
kind.” The seeming victory over silver is, 
surely, only temporary. 

The necessities and the intelligence of this 
age will sooner or later triumph over preju- 
dice and selfishness, and silver, which has 
always been more stable in production and 
value than gold, will not only resume its 
old supremacy as the standard by which to 
measure all other values, but will at the 
same time regain its lost value as compared 
with gold. The coming commercial su- 
premacy of the United States is the prophe- 
cy and will be the fulfillment of this pre- 
diction, provided our Government acts 
with honest, statesmanlike discretion in 
maintaining silver as the most available, the 
most stable, and, therefore, the most appro- 





priate metal to represent and measure all 
other values. 

Let ‘‘the dollar of the daddies” be the 
dollar of our children to the hundredth 
generation, and we will risk all panics and 
fluctuations, that must inevitably follow 
the making of gold tae only standard 

The financial history of Europe and 
America for fifty years is sufficient refer- 
ence to authorize this conclusion. 

The two metals, joined together at a fixed 
ratio and equally endowed by law and 
custom with full money functions, is and 
can be the only guaranty to the public 
against financial panics just as often as the 
greed of the money class or the recklessness 
of the. commercial class shall operate to 
make real money scarce. 

Such a marriage is and always has been 
legitimate, not only for that purpose, but 
also to guarantee the permanence of the 
fixed ratio by a law as fixed as the fixed 
stars—viz., that the cheaper metal, in case 
of a divergence, will always have the larg- 
est circulation, and thus inaugurate its own 
appreciation. Let the Jegal demand for 
silver equal the demand for gold for money 
uses, and we shall soon see that the surplus 
for other uses would be so small that the 
bullion value of silver woukl again be more 
than its coin value, and gold again be the 
cheaper money. 

‘‘Thus, what God hath joined together 
let no man [or set of men] put asunder,” 
on the pretense that this is the only way to 
save the country from disaster. Let not 
the fiat of governmental power, backed by 
the money power of the world, be permit- 
ted to degrade silver from money uses to 
that of merchandise, and then seize upon 
the effect of its own act as the pretense to 
increase the size of the silver dollar as the 
honest method to equalize values. This is 
legal stealing from the product of all other 
kinds of labor, for the sole use and benefit 
of the accumulated labor represented by 
gold and would be an insult to the legisla 
tion of 200 years. When Germany and 
England ascertain that the rest of mankind 
have rights that they will be compelled to 
respect on this question, the international 
ratio will soon be a fixed fact and the 
millennium of commerce will have dawned 
upon the world. 

Paper money, unsupported by gold and 
silver, can then be driven out of the busi- 
ness of Stimulating baseless credits; and 
panics will be the work of Providence, and 
not of fin&ncial dishonesty and folly. 

CuicaGo, ILL., Dec. 22d, 1880. 





HALLECK, DRAKE, AND CLINCH. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








EARLY in the autumn of the year 1815 
there was a small evening party at the 
spacious country seat of Henry Eckford, 
an eminent and wealthy ship-builder of 
New York, whose summer home was sev- 
eral miles from the city. His fine residence, 
embowered in foliage, was approached by 
a beautifully-shaded avenue, then called 
Love Lane, but at present known as Twen- 
ty-sixth Street, and was situated between 
the Sixth and Seventh Avenues. Among 
the few guests on that pleasant October 
evening was Charles P. Clinch, then a very 
young gentleman of just eighteen and the 
confidential secretary of Mr. Eckford. It 
was then and there that he first met Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, Joseph Rodman Drake, 
and James E. DeKay, two of whom became 
sons-in-law of the opulent Scotch ship- 
builder. Before the young men separated 
that night, on their return to the city, the 
quartette were sworn friends, and they so 
continued through life. Noman was ever 
more faithful to the memory of friends 
than Mr. Clinch. Sixty years after he and 
Halleck stood together by the side of 
Drake’s grave. He loved to speak of him 
and his spirited poems, and of the beauty 
of his mind and person. Soon after Drake’s 
death he commissioned Inman to paint his 
portrait, and that picture and its compan- 
ion portrait of Halleck, by the same admir- 
able artist, occupied places in his dining- 
hall, where he daily saw them for more than 
half a century. 

Mr. Clinch possessed the most marvelous 
memory for poetry that I have ever met 
with. It almost rivaled Macaulay’s. If 
the great historian could repeat the whole 
of Milton’s ‘“‘Paradise Lost,” Mr. Clinch 





could do the same with the “ Culprit Fay” 
and ‘“‘ Fanny,” as he could, I firmly believe, 
repeat every other poetical line written by 
the attached friends and literary partners, 
Joseph Rodman Drake and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. Not only could Mr. Clinch re- 
member poetry; but he could also, to the 
close of his long career of nearly eighty- 
four years, repeat it with wonderful vigor 
and spirit. As recently as last month he 
recited to me a poem of above one hundred 
lines, written by him since Mr. Bryant's 
death, for the unveiling of the poet’s bust 
in Central Park, which alas! he was not to 
witness. 

An admirer of poets, a poet himself, and 
the author of several well-written plays, the 
only MS. of which were all destroyed in 
the burning of thé old Park Theater, some 
score or more years ago, Mr. Clinch was a 
critic, as well, as may, I think, be seen by 
the following letter to Halleck, written in 
1831, on the first appearance of his poem 
‘‘The Field of the Grounded Arms,” in 
which a modern has touched the Latin harp 
with great success: 


‘Being addressing you, as the English 
writers would say, allow me to take 
the opportunity (which I should other- 
wise never take, perhaps) of congratu- 
lating you upon your having produced the 
finest poem of the age, ‘The Field of the 
Grounded Arms.’ It is the most finished 
poetry that I know of in the English lan- 
guage, and, knowing nothing of any other 
language but the English, it is to me the 
most finished poetry in the world. If ever 
I deliver a course of lectures upon the poet- 
ical art, ‘The Field of the Grounded Arms’ 
shall be my text-book. There_is not a line 
of it but what is an illustration of the spirit 
of poesy. Your first stanza contains the 
most beautiful description of thought ever 
was conceived, and the entire piece is, in my 
estimation, perfect. What the devil did 
Bryant mean by leaving out the last stanza? 
I have just met with the whole in the ‘ Le- 
gendary.’ Did he mean to say that it was 
not in keeping with the rest? or that the 
piece was complete without it? He is as 
bad as Leggett, who objected to its want of 
rhyme! The remembrance of the homely 
proverb, that ‘nothing is little or great but 
by comparison,’ would have convinced Bry- 
ant of the ‘fitness’ of the last stanza. Of 
its poetical beauty he cannot have doubted, 
nor But, pardon me, this is a rhap- 
sody. My excuse is that ‘The Field of the 
Grounded Arms’ lies before mg.” 

The concluding stanza referred to by 
Mr. Clinch, and for some mysterious reason 
omitted by Halleck in the later editions of 
his poems, is as follows: 

“ Feelings as proud as were the Greek’s of old, 

When in his country's hour of fame he stood, 
Happy and bold and free, 
Gazing on Marathon.” 

When Halleck retuined, in company with 
Clinch and DeKay, from the burial of Drake 
at Hunt’s Point, near New York, where the 
four friends had passed so many happy 
hours together, he said: ‘‘ There will be less 
sunshine for me hereafter, now that Joe is 
gone.” And in a letter to Miss Halleck, 
which I cannot but regret has not been pre- 
served, the survivor lamented, in a most 
touching and affecting manner, the loss of 
his literary partner. Halleck’s monody on 
his friend has perhaps never been excelled 
for beauty and tenderness, as it has been 
surpassed in popularity by but few Amer- 
ican poems. It was composed on the day 
of the young singer’s death, and was orig- 
inally written on a blank leaf of a man- 
uscript collection of Drake’s poems, in the 
possession of his wife. Her friend (and 
soon to become her brother-in-law), Dr. 
DeKay, gave a copy of the lines to the 
editor of The Quarterly Repository, in 
which work they first appeared. Coleman, 
in selecting them from The Repository for 
republication, took the liberty of saying 
“For The Evening Post,” and also of altering 
the first line, substituting the word sod for 
turf, while other editors inserted grass in 
lieu of the proper word, making the line 
read ‘‘Green be the sod above thee,” or 
‘*Green be the grass above thee.” When 
Mr. Clinch pointed out these editorial lib- 
erties to Halleck, he said: ‘‘I suppose they 
will yet make it ‘Green be the peat above 


thee.’” 
On some future occasion I may 


possibly supplement this brief tribute 
by some other interesting incidents con- 
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nected with Clinch, Drake, and Hal- 
leck; and may also, if I can find them, 
share with the readers of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT a few exceedingly amusing and 
spicy communications received during the 
last dozen years from my dear old friend, 
whose warm grasp I shall never feel again, 
whose hearty and vigorous voice I shall 
never hear again, and who is now sleeping, 
by the side of his devoted wife, in the Mo- 
ravian Cemetery on Staten Island. 





GOV. ST. JOHN, OF KANSAS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Gov. Sr. Jomn is a ‘‘self-made” man, of 
fine presence, alert eye, and genial counte-. 
nance, whose every look, Qesture, and word 
entitles him to be a reminder of those splen- 
did lines quoted in relation to ‘‘ John Hali- 
fux”: 

“ and thus he bore without rebuke 
The grand old name of Gentleman.” 


T had the pleasure, recently, of hearing a 
temperance address of his. The Governor 
began by saying that in Kansas for years 
they had recog»ized the right of women to 
a voice concerning the legal status of the 
dram-shop. The Hinds Bill was what they 
had found effective, so far as local option 
could be; but he favored the full elective 
franchise for women, on grounds of justice. 
Hledeclared that the great movement which 
in November lust resulted in a constitu- 
tionnl amendment prohibiting both manu- 
fucture an sale of strong drink in Kansas 
hed not been led by major-generals or other 
officers; but all had been “high privates,” 
and none had borne a braver or more 
helpful part.than the women. They bad 
prayed and talked, circulated literature and 
made speeches, presented petitions, and fur- 
nished free coffee and sandwiches at the 
polls. Indeed, the amendment would 
never have been submitted at all but for a 
woman's devotion to the cause of temper- 
ance; for, when two-thirds of the Senate 
Lad agreed to submit it to the people, and 
the temperunce party, rallying all their 
energies, had worked in the House of Rep- 
resentatives until midnight, the vote was 
taken, and they lacked ove to make up the 
requisite two-thirds, when behold! as their 
hearts sank within them, a gen:le little 
woman passed along the crowded aisle of 
the House, straight up to her Democratic 
husband, and plead with him, for her sake 
and for that of their children, for the 
good of Kaysas and the glory of God, to 
change his vote. And he did change it; 
whereupon the victory was won in the 
legislature, and the people did the rest. 
** But, after all, it was a quiet little woman 
who saved the day,” said the good Govern- 
or, with the pride of a nuture so generous 
avd manly that it delights to recognize the 
strength of the class often called ‘‘ weak.” 
He made another good point in this sreech— 
which bristled with pathos, logic, and wit— 
when he handled the case of ‘‘our Ger- 
man friends.” 

**Don’t talk to us about ‘the German 
vote’ and ‘ the Irish vote,’” said he. ‘‘ We 
want your votes, it is true; but we want 
them as Ameriwan votes. If you come to 
the grandest country in the world, with a 
purpose to obey its laws and earn an honest 
livirg, we welcome you; but you can’t be 
allowed to Germanize America. But your 
personal liberty must be respected, you say, 
and your home customs tolerated. Suppose 
a cannibal should land here, urging that 
plea, and think himself abused _ be- 
cuuse, pro bono publico, we interfered with 
his pet notions of what constitutes a 
relishing Thanksgiving dinner. Don’t you 
think we should say to him, pretiy explic- 
ily: * Your customs you may have, my 
sanguinary friend, so long as they don’t 
confiict with ours? Well, we are saying 
just that to the Germans of Kansas, and 
emphasizing it by the prevailing admoni- 
tions of the law.” 

He went on to show how customs have 
constantly improved in this country, under 
the benignant sway of the pulpit and the 
school. One of the early temperance soci- 
eties pledged its members not to take more 
than thirtcen drinks perday. After awhile 
a pious old deacon moved to reduce the 
number to five, whereupon they called him 
a fanatic and voted Lim out of the society, 
There are men now living who remember 
when the whisky-bottle behiud the bundles 
was the maguet of every harvest-field. But 











all that passed away. Then it stood on the 
mantel-shelf, for everybody to patronize. 
But after awhile public opinion remanded 
it into the closet; and, if a neighbor called, 
the farmer would say to his boy ‘‘ Guess 
your mother wants you in the kitchen,” 
and to his little girl ‘‘She wants you too.” 
And when they were gone, the two worthies 
would hastily approach the cupboard, take 
a draught from the old black bottle, shut 
up the door, resume their seats, and when 
the women falks entered look as harmless 
as if they had been singing psalms for the last 
hour. 
the old bottle about in a most unceremoni- 
ous way from the beginning; but the no- 
blest woman in the nation—Mrs. Hayes, at 
the White House—has dealt it the most 
tremendous blow since Nouh’s day. [Here 
there was tumultuous applause, seldom 
equaled in a public audiences] The Gov- 
ernor then said that great corn-growing 
Kansas had to meet this whole question 
in a very practical fashion. Should 
they turn their enormous corn crops into 
the drinks that curse our homes; or trans. 
form them into bread and beef and pork, 
whereby strength would be added to the 
arms and honest gold to the pockets of our 
people? They then decided not to permit 
the manufacture of strong drink. But 
ought they then to tolerate its sale? If it 
was right, it was right and no burdensome 
license should be placed upon it. If wrong, 
God's curses would rest on those who made 
it legal. That was the argument, in brief. 
[f you want to know which is the right side, 
you have only to look into the intelligent 
faces of a temperance audience, and contrast 
them with an audience of people met in the 
interest of the liquor traffic. In the first 
were gathered men and women with intelli- 
gent and kiudly countenances; in the sec- 
ond, blear-eyed, coarse-featured, red-faced 
men, and no women at all. In the first 
were fair young girls and smiling children; 
while from the second every holy, gracious, 
and beautiful association was banished and 
every attractive face conspicuous by its 
absence. 

But do people say we must be gradual 
about all this. It will greatly harm the 
people who drink if you take away their 
cups too suddenly? There is just one 
sequestered spot where prohibition reigns 
without a rival, and that’s the fil. We 
protect the thief inside from the assaults of 
the saloon; but not the honest mam outside. 
We cut off the rations there with absolute 
suddenness, and yet the officers and chap- 
lains tell me it never yet has harmed the 
health of anybody. Men go in mere phys- 
ical wrecks because of drink. They come 
out strong and stalwart. No, my friends, 
license is a delusion and a snare, view it 
from any side you will. Its logic is simply 
execrable. If you wanted to diminish 
horse-stealing, would you proceed to legal- 
ize it? or theft? or arson? The same prin- 
ciple underlies our irrepressible conflict 
with the abominable system of license 
laws. 

The Governor said that as a banner state 
for total abstinence Kansas is entitled to 
take high rank. She has two congressmen, 
a senator, three supreme court judges, all 
total abstainers,and every state officer is 
also a teetotaler. 


The most pathetic incident in the speech 
related to 4 poor woman, who with her 
husband was a churchmember when living 
in the East, and whose home was happy, 
and husband industrious and kind, until a 
dram-shop was located between his home 
and shop, in which, six months later, he 
killed a comrade, in a fit of drunken rage. 
She came to the Governor to get him par- 
doned out, after he had served a part of his 
sentence in the penitentiary. But he had 
told her that, deeply as he sympathized, his 
personal feelings were quite subordinate to 
his official duty. Whereupon, with a look 
of desperation, she continucd: ‘‘ But, Gov- 
ernor, the laws of your State of Kansas pro- 
tected that suloon. Before it came we were 
a happy family and my husband a useful 
citizen. Because of it we have lost our home, 
two of my children have died of exposure re- 
sulting from my poverty, my health is gone, 
aud my heart broken. Must all the penalty 
be visited on us, and none on the man who 
brought this rain upon us througir Kansas 
law? Will you not give me back my 
husband, who-has already served a long 


Public opinion has, indeed, hustled" 





sentence and who was not himself when he 
committed the deed that ruined all of us?” 
‘‘Whereupon,” said the Governor, with 
tears, ‘‘I said to that poor woman ‘ J will,’ 
and I did.” 

The audience who listened to Gov. St. 
John look upon him as a prototype of the 
Christian leadership which shall yet give us 
a regenerated America. “The woods are not 
yet full of such governors as he; but 
‘* There’s a good time coming. Wuit a little 
longer.” Well may the Congregational 
Church be proud of such ason. Hewing 
his own way to distinction; crossing the 
Mississippi River with but $1.25 in his 
pocket; footing it to the Rocky Mountains; 
studying law beside camp-fires; keeping 
himself clean from the drink habit; kneel- 
ing before God in prayer—his is a figure at 
once full of pathos and of heroism. 

“‘Icould not waste myself,” he simply 
says. ‘“‘I had my way to make in the 
world. Young men, if you intend to win, 
you must work. There is no easier road. 
How I escaped the pitfalls set for the feet 
of such untaught boys asI was can only 
be explained one way. In it all the thought 
of my mother and her prayers had to my 
heart the force of a guardian angel's care.” 

May God multiply the number of those 
true and knightly souls whoshall believe in 
women and their work, and who shall 
hasten forward the protection of American 
homes, even as that brave and tender- 
hearted gentleman is doing who to-day is 
governor of the grand state where John 
Brown’s soul is marching on. 

Cuicaao, LLL, 








NEVER THIS WAY BEFORE. 


BY CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 








Ir is interesting sometimes, after a grand 
concert, to study the vast organ whose 
tones have been accompanying the singers 
with such matchless power of adaptation of 
its variety of music. There it stands, a 
marvel of pipes and keys, but a silent thing 
of metal and wood. It must have been the 
artist that forced the difference between the 
modulations, for the instrument is inert 
and still. : 

After a while we fall to thinking again 
how much of possibility of music there is 
in every organ, limited by the mere range 
of mechanical size and capacity. The 
fingers of each skiilful player glide up and 
down along the keys, always caught, how- 
ever, with a new disappointment by that 
stubborn block of jet placed at either end 
of the board, for a check; for even the 
greatest organ has surely its limits. The 
music all lies between those two boundaries, 
of which the feet touch one and the hands 
touch the other. 

It is very much the same with human ex- 
istence. This life of ours is an inert, 
wooden thing of itself. What shall be 
made of it depends upon the man; and 
men differ as much as musicians do. 

Furthermore, the imagination is arrested 
by the thought of a lost chord now and then, 
which-must certainly lie over the edge of 
the instrument. There may be bright bird- 
songs unsung in the one direction; there 
may be solemn dirges unuttered in the 
other. As the psalm says of the stars: 
‘‘There is no speech and their voice is not 
heard.” One wonders whether there are 
not some possibilities of sentient human 
life that never have found any utterance. 

Nor does the change of position bring any 
alteration. Move an instrument north or 
south, put it in the sunshine or in the shad- 
ow, we shall never touch more than the 
seven octaves, after all. There is the limit 
of possibility, or of what men call the 
chances. And life is just like it; for, while 
men vary, there yet remains a stop in the 
line of exploits, careers, and even of lofty 
attainment. 

Whether there will be much aid in the 
developing of our present thought from the 
story out of which the motto is selected 
now depends upon our familiarity with the 
circumstances, The Children of Israel 
were just going to cross the Jordan. It 
was a prospect, of course, calculated to try 
the stoutest heart among them. Their wise 
leader, Joshua, sent out word that they were 
to “sanctify themselves”; so make ready for 
the supreme effort of their experience. It 

will be good New-Year’s reading to go over 
that third chapter of the book in the Old 
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Testament which bears his name, for a re- 
view. 

“Ye have not passed this way hereto- 
fore.” Then, does it now seem likely that 
the good Lord expects to give us one more 
chance? 

We are all continually entering upon fresh 
paths, which really afterward turn out to 
be the old ones in anew form. Religious 
experience moves by crises. We might re- 
member that Israel had, not many years 
before, gone across this same desert, and 
been turned abruptly back to Sinai again, 
because of rebelliousness in their will. 
Now they were to go into Canaan; but by 
another route altogether. 

We are always commencing new enter- 
prises. We start new business undertak- 
ings; we adopt new professions; we 
choose new localities; we build new 
dwellings and inhabit new homesteads. 

We are always beginning new experien- 
ces. Joys come suddenly and sorrows fall 
without any notice beforehand. We are 
summoned again and again to gird our- 
selves up to some fresh endurance. None 
of us can escape new decisions; on which 
our after life must turn. 

We are always entering upon new periods 
of time. Anniversary days mark the recur- 
ring of events and afford opportunities for 
reflection. Birthdays and death days are 
full of meaning. 

What we ought to remember is the un- 
doubted fact that in this twelvemonth to 
come we shall find ourselves traveling 
over pretty much the same route we went 
last year. There will not be anything ex- 
traordinarily surprising. Differences will 
be in the details. 

“Ye have not passed‘ this way hereto- 
fore.” Then, in the fresh chance God is 
giving, he offers himself to be our helper 
and friend. * 

Suppose we come back to the quaint 
figure with which we started. Wild as it 
seemed, and perhaps odd, it had a lesson in 
it, presenting familiarly our most serious 
reflection. These seven octaves mentioned, 
of life and the organ alike, are chosen out 
of the eterniiies lying close around. Time, 
time—unused, unexhausted, and unknown 
—sweeps about our poor little seven decades 
of living, and will keep its course resistless- 
ly on after the end is reached, just as it ran 
its course before we were born into its be- 
ginning. Thus all the songs we sing, the 
wails we utter, and the prayers we make 
must choose expression somewhere among 
the combinations of seventy years allotted 
to each creature, and they have but one 
chance at a time. We are marched up 
according to program, and'play our tune, 
like so many performers in a concert given 
in the presence of God. 

Oh! how many a musician has desired, 
after a public pageant, to play his parts 
over again, believing he could have done 
them accurately and well but for a small 
misunderstanding about a repeat! Imag- 
ination peers out into the-past, and there 
come no tidings and there seems no power 
of reparation. But God has spoken con- 
cerning the future, and there, at last, we 
reach comfort in the truth. ‘‘ Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way”; but 
there is a way, far stretching out before us, 
in which some new adventure may be tried. 

During this year the concert will be 
repeated. The program remains in good 
measure unchanged. We failed last year. 
The chances of life are open again. God 
offers to help us along. Our parts are to be 
played over. Will we accept a teacher this 
time, or not? 

‘Ye have not passed this way hereto- 
fore”; but it is well to remember that the Ark 
has not passed this way heretofore, either. 

It is significant here to notice that these 
people were told to accept God’s guidance 
implicitly. They were to bear the Ark of 
the Covenant directly to the front, and fol- 
low it, without any question. Indeed, they 
were forbidden to approach nearer to it in 
the course than a full thousand yards, lest 
the track it took should be missed or grow 
confused. ‘Come not near unto it, that ye 
may know the way by which ye must go, 
for ye have not passed this way heretofore.’ 
The first time they had essayed to enter 
Canaan, their own folly had hindered. Now 
they were to be led by the sign of God’s 
upfuiling love. Herein is instruction for 
wise men along the ages. 
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It is not probable that there will be to 
many of us anything singular in the year 
before us; but there may be a consciousness 
in our hearts that the windings of the path 
will vary, after we settle a question so 
unique and revolutionary as this about the 
leadership we are purp sing to follow: 
“Thine eyes shall see thy teachers, and 
thine ears shall hear a word bebind thee, 
saying: This is the way walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand and when 
ye turn to the left.” It makes life a new 
thing to put the Ark on before it. 

Let perfect love cast out all fear. Why 
are God's people ever frightened? Is it not 
possible for them to watch with him just 
foran hour? “ Fear not, little flock; for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” Is not God king of the 
kingdom? For that kingdom all things are 
now working, from the least to the largest, 
from the vilest to the' best. Ills that 
have never happened have disturbed some 
hearts more than their heaviest disciplines. 

Thus we may reach our best lesson to- 
day: take the full cheer and comfort of 
faith. ‘‘Ye have not passed this way 
heretofore.” Now, with the Ark on ahead, 
the joy of the Lord is your strength. 

Let us rest in the love that holds us, and 
understand its every pressure as being in 
our interest and fur our help. Once I re- 
member I picked up a small bird which 
had fallen on the pavement by my feet. I 
sought to reinstate it among the branches 
overhead; but the creature could not ap- 
preciate my generosity, and with passionate 
eagerness struggled to escape. I began 
unconsciously to talk aloud to it: ‘‘ Poor, 
silly thing! Why do you not trust your 
best friend? All I want is to get you up 
again in the fork of the tree. You are 
making it harder for me, by dashing so 
against my fingers; for I am obliged to 
bold you firmly, and you do all the hurt 
ing yourself.” Why is it we all struggle so, 
when the Lord is giving us help? 

Let us offer our neighborly greetings for 
this Hippy New Year with a glad cheerful- 
ness, We enter upon untrodden paths; but 
the skies are bright, and Heaven is nearer, 
and the good God is overhead. 

It is likely most of us will recall the story 
of Longfellow in his romance. Paul Fliem- 
ing eatered that little chapel of Saint Gil- 
gen. On the tombabove his head was the 
inscription: ‘‘ Look not mournfuily into the 
past; it comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the present; it is thine. Go forth to 
meet the shadowy future without fear and 
with a manly heart!” It was as if a voice 
came into his ear from the dead, and the 
anguish of his thoughts was still. 

New YorE City. 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR GEN. 
GRANT'S DIGNITY? 


BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 








THE question is one that has grown up, 
or been pushed up, before the public miud 
‘only within afew months. When we first 
began to know the General, there was 
nobody’s dignity in ali the world that took 
care of itself more effectually, without the 
slightest attention from anybody, than U. 
8. Grant’s. Perhaps the reason why it 
needed so little care was that it used to get 
so little from himself, in those days when 
there was such tremendous work to do, and 
he was one of those rare men who stuck 
doggedly to the work, without any side 
glances at the newspapers, to see how his 
dignity was getting on. He did not write 
dramatic dispatches nor put himself into 
impressive attitudes. When it came to 
that kind of thing, General Banks was 
unspeakably more majestic. His dignity 
was sedulously taken care of; and so, 
in a different way, was General Butler's. 
But Grant kept driving ahead at his busi- 
ness, ‘‘ moving immediately on the enemy’s 
works,” as if he hadn’t any such baggage as 
a dignity to look after. After that tre- 
mendous fighting that ended in the fall of 
Vicksburg, he was sent for to Washington, 
where he was the object of universal ad- 
miration; but he told the President and his 
Council of War that he wished they would 
hurry up and give him his orders, for he 
was ‘‘tired of this show business.” And 
when the American people heard that, they 
clapped their hands, like the multitudinous 
waves, and said to one another: “Here's 
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dignity now! Tlere’s a man that is not 
thinking about feathers in his cap or stars 
on his shoulder! Here’s another such man 
as Abraham Lincoln!” By and by some of 
the politicians succeeded in getting at bim 
in his tent,in Virginia,and whispered to 
him confidentially that a gentleman in his 
position could have anything he wished 
for that was in the gift of the people. 
Couldn’t he think of something he would 
like? And, after reflection, he said there 
was one thing. He did wish the common 
council of Galena would make a plank- 
walk as far as his front gate. But the 
finest thing, it seems to me, in all Grant’s 
career, was his willingness to sit still and 
hardly hold his own along the trenches 
looking toward Richmond, with all the 
country impatiently wondering why Grant 
did not strike, while Sheridan and Sherman, 
his subordinates, were in the full blaze of 
popular admiration and he himself a little 
in the shadow. That washeroic. In those 
brave old days, it probably did not occur to 
any one in the civilized world that measures 
were necessary in order to secure Ulysses 
Grant’s dignity. But now things have 
changed. The Times is passing around the 
hat, and THe INDEPENDENT is bidding for 
a pension and a title, and President Hayes 
is trying to invent a new pattern of epaulet, 
all because Mr. Grant’s dignity is in peril 
and something must be done for it. What 
can have made the difference? 

I suppose that there were people who 
voted for Grant for President in 1868 be- 
cause he “deserved” it, or was ‘“‘entitled” 
to it, or it was ‘‘conferring an honor” on 
him. In every election, great or small, 
there are fools who give their votes for such 
reasons. But good citizens, wortby of the 
trust of citizenship, voted for him not for 
Grant’s sake, but for the country’s sake. 
We thought he had qualities that were 
needed in the presidency—the simple 
straightforwardness; the devotion to public 
duty, withcut regard to personal interest; 
the faculty and the will to find the right 
man for the right place; the set resolution 
that would fight it through on a well-con- 
sidered line of policy, in spite of opposition 
in front and back-door influence in the rear. 
We thought we knew our man, and were 
voting for things like these when we voted 
for Grant as President! We thought we 
were doing a gond thing for the dignity not 
of Grant, but of the office, by putting a 
worthy man into it. 

Well, there is no denying it, the country 
was partly disappointed. Without repeat- 
ing Mr. Sumner’s overstrained indictment 
agaiust Grant’s adminstration, we have to 
acknowledge that at the very points at 
which we most relied on bim he failed us. 
The faculty of picking his subordinates, 
which had been conspicuous in the field, 
was conspicuously absent in the presidency. 
The dogged tenacity of purpuse gave way 
on the one line of policy on which he com- 
mitted himself most resolutely—the Civil 
Service Reform. And the superiority to 
all self-seecking—here was the most la- 
mentable lack. No citizen since Washington 
refused a crown, no President since Presi- 
dents began to be had, had so many and 
such noble opportunities for acts of person- 
al dignity. So many occasions there were 
when, with the highest propriety, he might 
courteously have declined gifts from per- 
sons who might be candidates for official 
favor; but he missed these opportunities, 
The ‘‘ Salary-Grab” Bill, in which Congress, 
for substance, offered Mr. Grant, then 
President, some $50,000, more or less, for 
himself, as a reward for his signing the 
bill that was to enrich them, might have 
been returned to the House in which it 
originated, with a sharp rebuke for the in- 
sult it implied. But it was noi. He pock- 
eted the insult and the cash. 

It was part of the dignity of General 
Grant’s character, as we first knew him, 
that he ‘‘ did not like the show business,” 
But, after eight years in the White House, 
he found that there was hardly anything 
else in the world that he liked so much, and 
straightway ‘set out, like a Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax figure, for a ‘‘ tour among the crowned 
heads of Europe.” The tour of the world 
to see and learn isa worthy thing for any 
one to undertake; but a tour to de seen is 
different. The spectacle of this brave, 
honest soldier, carried about like a circus, 
and engaged in squabbles about his place 








at table, under the idea that he was de- 
fending the honor of his country, is among 
the things which have impressed bis par- 
ticular friends with the conviction that 
something needs to be done for his dignity. 

It is safe to say that the reason why the 
American people did not re-elect General 
Graut for President was that, on the whole, 
they did not like him for President and 
thought they could do better. It could not 
have been on account of the ‘‘flaydoodle” 
about ‘‘ Cexsarism ” that was fed out so pro- 
fusely to their readers by the Herald and 
The Sun. 1 will not say that nobody be- 
lieved this stuff; for I once met an honest 
and sensible man who declared, with every 
appearance of being in earnest, that he 
believed there was a deep-laid plan to sub- 
vert the Republic and make Grant emperor. 
But this was an individual eccentricity: 
The reason against electing him, with most 
of us, was not that we could not have him 
for a third term if we wanted him; but that 
we did not want him. We wauted a better 
man. And the reason why he was not 
nominated was that the engineers of the 
machine had reason to suspect how many 
of us there are who are only waiting for so 
just an occasion as such a nomination as 
either Grant’s or Blaine’s would have been 
to give some practical expression of our 
disapproval by sacrificing the next election, 
if necessary, to the interests of the next 
generation. 

But he was not nominated nor elected; 
and now behold his friends presenting this 
to the public, with a most grieved expres- 
sion of countenance, as a very hard case, 
and pleading, with tears in their voice, to 
have something done for his dignity. ‘“* The 
Cincinnatus business is played out,” your 
corresponcents think. The Cincinnati 
tusiness is the only thing that suits these 
times; and, that failing, we must have an 
act of Congress to meet the case. 

I admit the need. Ex-President Grant is 
not in a dignified position. John Quincy 
Adams was. Mr. Polk was. Mr. Fillmore 
was, Mr. Hayes will be. But Mr. Grant 
is not. What can be done about it? 

Giving him some more money and the 
equivalent of a peerage will not help the 
matter. This method was tried and tried 
out in the case of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and is a demonstrated fuilure. It served 
the dignity neither of the Duke nor of the 
bution. 

The remedy lies with Mr. Grant himself. 
A few lines from his pen, in that terse and 
direct style which he knows how to use, 
would do something toward setting the 
matter right. For example: 

“* To the Editor of the New York Times: 

“ Sir :—1 must beg you to desist from further 
advertising me in the character of a medicant 
for the charities of the public. On my retire- 
ment from public office, I became entitled to 
all the immunities which belong to any pri- 
vate citizen, one of which ought to be that of 
managing my own private pecuniary affairs, 
without intrusion. The implication (which, 
doubtless, you do not intend) that Ihave been 
thirftless while in office and am unable or 
ashamed to earn an honest living now, I beg 
leave to repudiate. 

“ Yours respectfully, ‘0.8. G.” 
“* To the President of the United States: 

* Sir:—I have observed in your Annual Mes- 
sage a gratifying allusion to the public services 
that it has been my privilege to render to the 
country, with which you join a proposal to 
create a new office in the army for my honor 
and emolument. In point of honor, it seems 
to me that nothing is gaived, after having held 
for eight years the supreme command, to 
accept an inferior title and station; and, in 
point of emolument, I submit to your attention 
that, during my own administration, in the 
face of much unfavorable comment, I signed a 
bill for the very large increase of my own 
salary, the argumenc for which was that it 
would make a sufficient provision for my pres- 
ent circumstances. It seems due to my own 
dignity, as well as to the interests of the 
army service, which are seriously involved in 
the matter, that the proposal should not 
be pressed. 

* Yours respectfully, U.8. G.” 
If General Grant has any such letters as 
these in his portfolio, they might be pub- 
lished just now with the greatest advantage 
to his dignity. 
Norwicn, Conn, 





A DISFIGURED man feels bad, of course, 
about being marked for hfe; but when he is 
marked for death he must feel worse. 
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PRELUDE.— UPBUILDING vs, DEVELOPMENT 


It is one thing to lecture to an audience, and 
another thing to lecture to the general public. 
It was my intention, when I agreed to speak 
here, to discuss the subject as I did when I 
spoke last before the Lowell Institute, work- 
ing directly upon the blackboard and not 
reading at all; but when I noticed the reports 
of the lectures given and understood the 
wisbes of the committee, I saw tbat it would 
not be in the line of what had been presented 
on the platform if I should deliver a lecture 
which could not be reported, so far as the use 
of the blackboard is concerned. 

It was the custom of the distinguished found- 
er of this lectureship to begin with a prelude, 
and I follow the custom. As was fit, his pre- 
ludes usually consisted of a discussion of some 
popular subject or topic of the day. The sub- 
ject of “‘Man’s Upbuilding versus Develop- 
ment” is hardly that; and yet I venture to 
adopt it as having been so much before the 
public, and also as somewhat connected with 
the lecture that is to follow. 

We find ourselves in the midst of an orderly 
universe. Everywhere around us we find unity 
in the midst of variety, giving us at once the 
principle of order and of beauty. The percep- 
tion of this unity, as now known, is due to 
modern science, It was so far removed from 
the primitive and unaided thought of man that 
he supposed the heavens, the ocean, and the 
regions below to be subject to different gods 
and to be ruled by different laws. It was 
a great step, and the cause of a high joy, 
when man was able to extend the laws which 
govern matter on the earth to the heavenly 
bodies; and, again, when he was able to find, 
by means of light, that the same substances 
which are found here on the earth are dis- 
covered in the snn and in the remotest star. 
And the unity and order thus found around us 
and throughout a measureless space are 
equally disclosed among the different species 
of organized beings that are shown by the 
miscroscope as peopling a drop of water. 

But this was not always so. It is equally the 
doctrine of science and of revelation that there 
was a time when chaos reigned and when this 
planet was devoid of order and of life. The 
accepted doctrine of science at present is that 
the material of the whole system, celestial and 
terrestrial, was originally star-dust diffused in 
space, that has at length, after untoid ages, 
been condensed and brought to its present 
order. Allowing this, we naturally inquire by 
what causes and in what manner this result bas 
been reached. 

In doing this, there are three words—devel- 
opment (or, what is the same thing, evolution), 
growth, and upbuilding—each indicating a 
different process, which [ wish to consider 

Of these, the first is development. What, 
then, do we mean by that? In strictness, it 
presupposes a whole that is enveloped, and 
is then enlarged and unfolded by a process 
from within. Of this a rosebud is a good ex- 
ample. In that all that is to be lies in min- 
jature, enveloped in its covering; and by a 
process from within it is brought out, devel- 
oped into largeness and beauty and fragrance. 
But in its use in common life the term is not 
confined in its meaning to a strict develop- 
ment and unfolding. It is applied in any case 
where a whole already existing is enlarged by 
a process from within. Thus we say of a 
muscle that it becomes developed, und of the 
boy that be may develop intoa fine man. In 
every case, if the word be used according to the 
definition in any dictionary, or according to the 
usage of common speech and the conceptions 
of those who use that speech, there must be, 
either in idea or in reality, a previously existing 
whole. 

Now, what I object to is that this word, thus 
definite in its meaning and well understood, 
has been so used as to involve a practical fal- 
lacy. It has been so used as to imply that there 
was in the original star dust the whole of what 
we now see, and that the present order has 
come out of that, with no external ageucy, by 
the process kuown to the common mind as 
development. The whole subject is vast and 
obscure. In the minds of common men it lies 
in a misty way; and when, by the use of a 
common term, they bear the p:ocess of world- 
making identified by men of bigh scientific 
stan ling with ove with which they are familiar, 
they readily accept what is said and suppose 
they understand that process. 

But, while the development theory has had 
the advantage of this fallacy, working insidi- 
ously and unconsciously, the ablest advocate 
of the theory, Mr. Herbert Spencer, has found 
it necessary to frame’a detinition of develop- 
ment, or evolution, which entirely excludes 
the idea of any whole, either ideal or physical, 
and which is, moreover, equally spplicable to 
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processes of the most diverse and even oppesite 
kind. His definition of evolution is that “‘it 
fs a change from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity [laughter], through continuous differ- 
entiations and integrations.” [Laughter.] 
There! Now you know what evolution or de- 
velopment is [laughter], and we will proceed 
to apply the definition to the process of making 
a world out of star-dust. ‘ 

This star-dust was the indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity. That it was indefinite and inco- 
herent we know; but how he could know or 
have a right to say that that out of which was 
to come such a variety of substances and 
beings was homogeneous I do not know. 
But, be that as it may, there began to be differ- 
entiations. [Laughter.| One part of this indeff” 
nite, incoherent, homogeneous star dust began 
to differ from another part, and these differen, 
tiations were continuous. A part, we may 
suppose, became oxygen, a part carbon, a part 
gold, and so on of all the so-called simple sub- 
stances of which this globe was originally com- 
posed. Previous to these differentiations, 
however, or in connection with them, there 
must have been one great integration, without 
differentiation, by which the star-dust was 
brought into a mass. After that, different 
integrations might go on, forming water, and 
granite, and lime-rock, and trees, and men. 

In all this it will be noticed that there were 
different processes, involving different forces. 
There was, first, the process of aggregation, by 
which the indefinite and incoherent particles 
were brought toward a center and became con- 
densed into a mass. This was effected by the 
force of gravitation. But these particles, 
atoms, molecules, whatever they were, being 
originally incoherent, needed to cohere, and 
so the force of cohesion came into play. 
Again, it was not sufficient that alien particles 
should cohere. What has happened since was 
foreshadowed at that early day. There were 
affinities, and immense excitement in conse- 
quence. The amorous oxygen rushed to its 
hydrogen, the acid to its alkali, and the two 
became one. No particle missed its true affin- 
ity, and, hence, marriages were formed that 
have known of no divorce for these thousands 
of years. The frequency of modern divorce 
finds no countenance in the doings of those 
ancient days. [Laughter and applause.] If, 
now, we bring these several affinities under the 
common. name of chemical affinity, we have 
a new force, by which, in connection with 
gravitation and cohesion, all the substances on 
the earth were formed up to the point of 
organization ; al! the different processes being 
covered by the one word development, and, 
if we ailow that the original substance was 
homogeneous, being really a ¢hange from an 
indetinite, incoherent homogeneity toa defi- 
nite, coherent heterogeneity, through contin- 
uous differentiations and integrations. {Laugh- 
ter.] 

Having now brought the earth up by the 
definition to the point where it is a sufficient 
basis for organization, let us try it upon that. 
And here we will take an egg—the white of an 
egg, for it is from that that the chick is formed. 
This white of the egg is the indefinite, incohe- 
rent homogenity. It seems, at least, to be 
homogeneous; but, after the application of 
heat fora few days, differentiations begin to 
show themselves, and these are continuous. 
The blood-vessels, the bones, the lungs, the 
eyes, the: bill, the little feathers begin to ap- 
pear and to form themselves into definite, 
coherent heterogeneities, till, at length, the 
perfect animal is formed. It then, by means 
of a little prominence that had been accident- 
ally developed on the top of its bill, chips its 
shell and comes out, and, if it be a chicken, 
hisiens to the cluck of its mother, but, if it be 
a duck, regardless of the cluck, makes for the 
nearest water, by an instinct that was originally 
developed from the definite, coherent hetero- 
geveities and transmitted by heredity. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ]} 

You see, then, that the definition applies 
equally to the formation of a world and the 
formation of a chicken, and I ask you of what 
value a formula of words can be that can cover 
such diverse and opposite processes? If I 
were to define a horse as a being, and a calf as 
a being, thus covering both by one definition, 
and should then infer that a horse is a calf 
[laughter], it would be but a trick of words; 
and thisisthesame. (Laughter and applause.]} 

But it is time to inquire whether the process 
just spoken of is one of development. It is 
not unless we confound, as is wrongly coming 
to bedone, development with growth. Growth, 
which is the next word and process of which I 
wished to speak, is a special process, which 
starts from acell or germ that is alive and is 
carried on through the agency and superin_ 
tendence of what. we call life. It was 
said at one time that protoplasm was the 
condition of life. This may be true; 
but there is dead, as well as living pro- 
toplasm, and no chemist can tell the difference, 
or find out what that subtle thing is without 
which, protoplasm or no protoplasm, there will 





be no growth. I would discourage no research; 
but it is my belief that my friend, Dr. Barker, 
who seemed, in his recent speech here in Bos- 
ton, so confident that he and his coadjutors will 
soon capture life, will do that when the boy 
who chases the foot of the rainbow shall find 
the pot of money that is buriedthere. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Not protoplasm, then, but 
living protoplasm, is the condition of growth ; 
and this process, I insist, is to be distinguished 
from that of development. There is in growth 
no previous whole, no miniature parts, noth- 
ing in that from which the growth starts to 
indicate what the outcome is to be. Is it 
said that the chicken is in the egg potentially? 
Yes; but only as the ship is in the trees of the 
forest and in the iron unwrought. The 
material from which the chicken is to be 
formed is there; but the bones and the bill 
and the muscles and the tendons are not there. 
There is nothing there but the material out of 
which the animal is to be formed, and an un- 
known something which we call life. Noris 
there any one center from which the growth 
of the animal starts in such a way as to indi- 
cate what may be called development from a 
center. Each bone starts from a center of its 
own and pushes out toward the other bones, 
and becomes joined to them, not organically, 
but mechanically, by sutures and ligaments, 
so that the putting together of the skeleton is 
singularly like the puiting together of any 
piece of machinery in a mechanical way. The 
process is totally unlike any other. Even in 
the egg, where the whole material for the 
formation of the animal is given, the only 
similarity between that and a proper develop- 
ment is that the process is carried on by an 
agency that is not discerned as separate from 
the material. But how if we take a bunch of 
grapes? Here the whole process is carried on 
through a stem not the tenth of an inch in 
diameter, and, by an agency and with a skill of 
which man knows nothing, the minor stems 
are formed, and the delicate covering and the 
pulp and the seed for the growth of other 
grapes, while the material for the whole is 
gathered not at all from the seed from which 
the vine sprang, or from the vine itself, except 
as an instrument, but from the earth and the 
air and the ocean. ‘This being so, what sig- 
nificance is there to the word development or 
evolution when applied to such a process ? 
No; it is growth, by which word a process is 
indicated the antecedents and conditions of 
which we know, but of the cause and method 
of which we know nothing, absolutely nothing, 
and we may as well say so. [Laughter and 
applause. | 


That the process of growth, whether of the 
chicken or the grapes, is covered, equally with 
the condensation of star-dust and the formation 
of worlds, by the definition of Mr. Spencer I 
agree ; but how far does development as thus 
defined go to account for either? If not put 
forth to account for them, it is commonly sup- 
posed to be and to do it. Does it do that? Let 
us see. ‘ Evolution,” itis said, ‘‘is a change 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to 
a definite, coherent heterogenity.” It is a 
change, and that change is a continuous one, 
leading toa result. Thatis all that the defi- 
nition says ; that is all that development, ac- 
cording to the definition, is or does. But does 
the statement of the fact of a change account 
for the change? Or of the fact of a result ac- 
count for a result? No. Taking this definition 
of evolution and regarding it as an attempt to 
account for the present state of things, it 
would read thus: ‘‘ A change from an indefi- 
nite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity, through continuous 
differentiations and integrations, is the cause 
of a change from ‘an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity, through continuous differentiations 
and integrations.” (Laughter. ]} 

It only remains in this connection to speak 
of upbuilding, as distinguished from both 
development and growth. 

Why do we never speak of a house as de- 
veloped? For two reasons. One is that, in 
the building of a house, the agent is seen to be 
distinct from the material. It is seen that that 
which moves the material is outside of it, and 
cannot possibly be a property or tendency of 
the material to be thus moved. But the main 
reason is the want of continuity. There are 
such breaks between the foundation and the 
superstructure, and between the different 
stories, that what is above could not possibly 
have originated from what is below. This 
would necessitate for the building of the 
house an agent outside of the house. This is 
the turning-point, and is seen to be so by those 
who hold to development. Hence mainly the 
interest in the question of spontaneous gener- 
ation. Hence the violent supposition by Prof. 
Tyndall that there may bave been sensation 
originally in the star-dust, and probably is now 
in the rocks. Hence his supposition, I think 
I may say the absurd supposition that an eye 
might be formed by the action of light falling 
on an undifferentiated organism vaguely sensi- 
tive all over. Hence the anxiety to show that 








there is no essential difference between man 
and the brutes; and hence, as you have seen in 
the definition of Mr. Spencer, the word contin- 
uous as applied to differentiations. Now, what 
we affirm is, that there is no such continuity. 
We say that there are breaks in the upward 
progress of Nature, such that there could be no 
power in the lower to pass over into and pro- 
duce or become the higher. 

These two modes of conceiving of the up- 
ward progress in Nature and of the relation of 
its forces may be represented by two forms of 
a pyramid. On one the side will be an in- 
clined plane, with no break. On the other 
there will be breaks, and the pyramid will be 
composed of different platforms. 

[The lecturer here illustrated upon the black- 
board, by means of pyramidial designs, his 
statements. | 

So I represented it, some years since, in lec- 
tures given before the Lowell Institute. In 
this pyramid each platform represents a new 
force, and one which, as I affirm, could not 
have been developed from the force or forces 
below. It is contrary to all our conceptions of 
causation that a force which reveals itself only 
as it overcomes a lower force should be devel- 
oped from that force; but that is the relation 
of the forces here. If cohesion were not a 
stronger force than gravitation, everything 
would be at a dead level. What prevents the 
wall above us from coming down? Nothing 
but cohesion, as a stronger force than gravita- 
tion, which is constantly endeavoring to bring 
it down. Or, take the force connected with 
the growth of vegetables, as it is related to the 
three lower forces on which it is conditioned, 
and how could the vegetable get its food, as it 
lies combined in the earth and floats in the gir, 
if it did not overcome cohesion and chemical 
affinity? Orhow could it lift its material 150 
feet into the air, if it did not overcome grav- 
itation? And shall we suppose that a force 
working not only in opposition to lower forces, 
but in absolute defiance of them, was developed 
from those forces? And, as the three lower 
forces were an absolute condition for vegeta- 
tion, so was vegetation an absolute condition 
for animal life, since it is the one great func- 
tion of vegetables to mediate between inorganic 
matter and animals, by furnishing them their 
whole food, which vegetables can and animals 
cannot procure directly from that matter. 

We have, then, inorganic matter, with its 
three forces, as a foundation for the building + 
we have vegetables as the first story, the lower 
animals as the second, and man as the third; 
and what we say is, that at every upward step 
there must have been a supervising agent Lo 
introduce the superior force and to correlate it 
with the forces below. 

But, as bearing on the upward continuity of 
movement, which is essential to the develop- 
meut system, there is one point which may 
not be omitted. I refer tothe sexual relation 
as it exists both in vegetables and in animals, 
and which might almost seem a device for the 
very purpose of excluding the possibility of 
such an hypothesis. A single case might be 
explained away ; but when we see this relation 
running through the whole animate creation, 
so that the continuance of its higher forms is 
dependent upon it, and reflect on the impos- 
sibility either that the sexes should have been 
developed pari passu through the untold ages 
required by the system to reach the needed 
point, or that the individuals should have been 
preserved in any other way, we must see how 
formidable the difficulty is and how much 
more reasonable it is to suppose that in the 
beginning “God created them male and 
female.” 

The plausibility of development is derived in 
part from the fact that the force seems to 
reside in the material, but more fronf the way 
in which the different forms of vegetable and 
animal life seem to run into each other; but, 
on the supposition of upbuilding by a wise 
Master Builder, this is accounted for by the 
need there is in the system of symmetry and of 
sympathy. If the points of transition in the 
upbuilding from one story to another were 
visible, the apparent symmetry and unity and 
beauty of the whole would be impaired, I 
remember to have seen an account of a piece 
of cabinet work so deftly joined that the point 
of juncture could be found only by the preter- 
natural power of touch possessed by a blind 
man. This perfect joining was required for 
unity and beauty, while the pieces were as 
really separate as if they had been divided by 
the wide Atlantic. And so symmetry requires 
that the points of juncture in Nature should 
be invisible, while such points there must be. 
As between plants and animals, however the 
plant may simulate animal movement, there 
must be a line, on one side of which there is 
sensation and on the other not. We may be 
as unable to decide when or where it enters 
as wé are to decide when or where the first ray 
of the morning enters the darkness; but a 
when and a where there must be. 

And so of sympathy. I know of nothing 
more wonderful than that close analogy be- 
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sharing a common animal nature, that so brings 
them into sympathy, while there is yet such a 
disparity that the animals are naturally subjec 
to man. : 

Thus from the need of symmetry and of 
sympathy do we account for the apparent 
uniformity in the upward movement of the 
creation ; while we find, too, those lines of 
separation between the different stories of this 
earthly building which renders it impossible 
that the higher should have been derelbped 
from the lower. 

On the whole, then, I find myself agreeing 
with each of two propositions laid down by a 
man who lived nearly 2,000 yearsago. With 
the first of these [am sure you will agree, and 
with the second I hope you will agree also. 
These propositions are (1st) that every house 
is builded by some man, and (2d) that he 
that BUILT all things is God. 





Tue LEcTuRE. 


In passing to the lecture, we do not leave up- 
building altogether. In the lecture already 
referred to, entitled ‘‘The Outline Study of 
Man,”’ I attempted to show not only that there 
was an upbuilding from the lowest force in 
Nature to man, but also in man himself ; and 
that the principle on which the upbuilding was 
carried on was the same throughout. I 
attempted to show that in Nature the principle 
was one of perfect subordination, as one force 
was a condition for another, and of limitation 
on the part of each lower force to such action 
as might best serve those above it. In the 
functions of the body, even, I attempted to 
show that there isa gradation as higher and 
lower according to the same law ; and this not- 
withstanding the circular and interdependent 
nature of all vital action. Then inthe mind, 
taking its three great divisions—intellect, 
sensibility, and will—I sought to show that 
intellect was lowest, sensibility next, and then 
will. The faculties or functions of the 
intellect, as presentative, regulative, repre- 
sentative, and elaborative, I sought to arrange 
in the same way, and so of the sensibility and 
the will, till the whole man was constructed. 
That was the completion of one work. The 
man was constructed and put into possession 
of himself. 

At this point the work of upbuilding on the 
part of God ceased ; but only that it might be 
taken up by man, on the model which God had 
set before him. Man, having faculties and 
especially active principles, constructed in 
regular gradation as lower and higher, was to 
use them in accordance with the same grada- 
tion. _The powers which were intended to rule 
he was to cause to rule, and those intended to 
serve he was to cause to serve, holding every 
lower principle of action in its place by the law 
of its limitation, and giving full scope to the 
highest, as having nothing above to limit it. 
Thus doing, intelligently bringing each lower 
spontaneity and principle under its law, he was 
to build up his activities, and so his character, 
after the model set him by God in the upbuild- 
ing of his universe. 

What we need to know, then, at this point is, 
what the active principles of our frame are, 
and how they are related to each other, as 
higher or lower, as subordinate or supreme. 


In regard to some of these there is a general 
agreement. The appetites, as a condition for 
the continuance of life, and so for all the 
others, are the lowest. These are good in 
themselves and, held in their place, are only 
good. Then come the instincts, which seem, 
as sometimes impulsive and sometimes regu- 
lative, to be when acting on their own line and 
without being thwarted a kind of divine rea- 
son, and when acting out of that line a kind 
of idiocy. Next we have the desires, the cray- 
ings of the mind for those things needed for 
its own well-being, as the appetites are for 
things needed for the well being of the body, 
The natural affections, as of parent and child, 
are next in order. These have in them an ele- 
ment of desire; but it is a desire for the good 
of others. They are strong and beautiful in 
the lower animals, but become doubly beau- 
tiful when comprehended and irradiated by a 
higher nature. 

Up to this point our active principles are im- 
pulsive, as distinguished from rational. By 
this it is meant that each principle bas stand- 
ing over against it its own object, from which 
it or, rather, the being is to derive gratifica- 
tion, and that it goes out toward its object as 
by an impulse from behind, and, without re- 
flection or regard to consequences, rests in it 
till it is satiated, if that be possible; or, if, as in 
the desires, that be not possible, till some one 
desire becomes the ruling passion, and so 
insatiate. If all our active powers were of this 
kind, they would become amob. We, there- 
fore, plainly teed rational or governing 
powers. 

The rational principles of action, therefore, 
come next. They are called rational because 
they imply a comparison between different 
principles of action, authority over them, and 
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above and comprehends them. These princi- 
ples are said by Bishop Butler, Dugald Stewart, 
Dr. Wayland, and writers on morals generally 
to be self-love and conscience. This enumera- 
tion I think defective. I have never seen, for 
example, in any list of the active powers, 
Rights put down as among them ; but I would 
inquire of this audience whether they do not 
think that rights are among the most under- 
lying, general, and powerful of our principles 
of action? What willa man fight for sooner 
than his rights? What but his rights ought 
he to fight for? Our conception of these 
comes in connection with every active princi 
ple. Among the first, if not the very first of 
our moral ideas is that of a right to ourselves— 
that is, of a right to use every power we have 
for its appropriate ends; and when that right 
is interfered with our nature is stirred to its 
lowest depths. If the idea of a right, or of 
rights, be thus an active principle, it is, of 
course, rational, since no one except a rationa’ 
being can have a conception of rights. 

But a greater omission, in my view, is that of 
love—moral and rational love. We have the 
power of disinterested action. We have the 
power of making the good of others, without 
reference to complacency in their character, 
the object of our choice and effort, and that 
good may stand over against our power of 
rational choice, as food stands over against ap- 
petite or as money stands over against the 
desire of the miser. The good of others may 
be so apprehended that the pursuit of it shall 
become an absorbing passion. This love is not 
amere emotion. Its central element is choice, 
rational choice, and no emotion that is sacred 
can belong to a love that does not follow this. 
This is the love required in the Bible as the 
central spring of our actions ; and it is remark- 
able that Christian moralists should have con- 
structed their system so as to exclude this, or, 
at least, that in any enumeration of our active 
powers they should not have given it the place 
where it is put by the Bible and where, bya 
fair analysis of our powers, it belongs. Instead, 
therefore, of accepting self-love and conscience 
as a complete enumeration of our governing 
powers, I would make them to be rights, self- 
love, rational and moral love, and conscience. 

But here comes the question about the place 
of conscience. Almost universally it has been 
placed at the head of the list, with its object 
over against it, like the rest, and not differing 
from them except as supreme. The question 
is whether it ought to be so placed. Let us 
see. We have at the bottom of the list appe- 
tite, say hunger, and over against it food. 
We have instinct, say the instinct of the migra- 
tory bird, and over against ita warm climate. 
We have desire, say of power, and for its ob- 
ject power. We have natural affection, as of 
the parent, and for its object the child. We 
have rights, and for their object those things 
to which we have a right. We have self-love, 
and over against it ourown good. We have 
moral love, and over against it the good of 
others. Now, shall conscience be placed next, 
and over against that right or the right? This 
is what has been done. It has been and is 
supposed that right, or the right in an action, 
is immediately and intuitively perceived by 
the conscience, and that the action is to be 
done solely for the sake of that, with no re- 
gard to consequences or the good of any one. 
Those who hold this view are generally careful 
to say that it is quite certain that an action 
thus done will result in good ; but they affirm 
that it will lower its quality and tone if that 
fact be so known as to have any influence in 
determining the act. They seem to think 
tLat, if the whole truth were clearly seen, the 
highest virtue would be impossible, thus 
making truth hostile to virtue. In fact, I once 
heard regret éXpressed ‘that this regard to 
right could not be made to stand wholly alone. 

But there is another view. [t was said by 
Sir James Mackintosh, though it has been little 
noticed since, that the immediate object of 
conscience is the will itself. According to 
his, the conscience will not, like the other 
active principles, have an object corresponding 
to it and toward which itis to go out ; but its 
office will be, when two objects of choice are 
presented, as there always must be when a 
choice is to be made, to prompt the will to 
choose the higher and the better. If this be 
80, it will at once change the place of consci 


it is not the will that decides. It is the man 
who has the will, and we wish to know what 
the influences are that are brought to bear 
upon him when he acts morally in making a 
choice, since it is only in making a choice and 
carrying it out that he does act morally. In 
order to this, we will suppose a choice is to be 
made between the desire of power and moral 
love, and represent the influence of each by a 
line drawn from it to the man, one drawing 
him up and the other down. Then conscience, 
if it is to have, like the rest, its object before 
it, must be represented as behind the man, 
and its office will be to prompt him to choose 
to be influenced by moral love and forbid him 
to be influenced by ambition. 

If this view of the place of conscience be ac- 
cepted, it will change the whole aspect of 
the moral problem. It being conceded that all 
moral action is in choice, and in carrying out 
choices, it will be seen that, according to this, 
the only object of choice there can be must 
be from some one of the active principles 
represented as in front of the man, each of 
these presenting some form of a good, either to 
himself-or to others. It wifi follow from this 
that conscience never furnishes the primary 
motive for action, and never acts at all except 
for the enforcement of some motives not fur- 
nished by itself. If there were not a good be- 
yond its own sphere, furnishing the occasion 
for its action, it could never act. And not 
only must there be a ground for action aside 
from conscience, but it must be so far rational 
that it would suffice for itself, or conscience 
could have no basis for action. In other words, 
according to this view, conscience does not 
furnish the grounds of choice; but requires of 
usin a peculiar manner, and with sanctions, 
the choice of ends and forms of good furnished 
by other principles of action. It supersedes 
no natural principle of action, and it restrains 
none, except it be by acting in conjunction 
with one that is higher thanit. Thus doing, 
the conscience works in harmony with reason, 
which must always require the choice of the 
higher good, and also with each natural prin- 
ciple of action along the whole line, so far as 
it abides within its own bounds. 

It will be perceived, further, that, according 
to'this view, the existence of moral ideas, and 
so of conscience itself, is conditioned on a 
sensibility and on that product of a sensibil- 
ity which we call a@ good. Each principle of 
action in the upward line can furnish a motive 
only as itis a form of the sensibility, and as 
there is, from its normal action, some form of 
a good in the sensibility. It is only as there is 
such a good from the action of these principles 
that the idea of rights or of obligation can 
arise—of rights as belonging to ourselves, of 
obligations either as due from others to us or 
from ourselves to others. 

Certainly, if we had no conception of a good 
either for ourselves or others, we could have 
no conception of either rights or of obligation; 
but there are primitive ideas given by the 
moral nature, and without them the action of 
conscience would be impossible. And what 
has just been said of rights and of obligation, 
in their relation to @ good, will, of course, be 
true of benevolence and of justice. Without 
a sensibility through which there might be 
enjoyment and suffering, natural good and 
evil, there could plainly be no benevolence or 
malignity, no justice or injustice; and thus, 
without a sensibility and the idea of a good 
from that, as prior in the order of nature, there 
could be no moral ideas. We see, then, how 
impossible it is that any systems, of morals 
should be based on an intuition purely intel- 
lectual, unless we call that so which has for 
its underlying ground a good which is the 
product of a sensibility and which is recog- 
nized through a sensibility as having value in 
itself. As I have said in “The Law of Love,” 
“when it is said, as it has been, to be ana 
priori law that benevolence is right and malice 
is wrong, it cannot be so @ priori and tran- 
scendental as to exist till there is a knowledge 
of what benevolence and malice are, and so of 
that good and evil ’’—natural good and evil— 
“ without which neither of them could be.”’ 

But to this view there are objections. One is 
drawn from the consciousness we have of act- 
ing directly from a sense of duty, with no 
reference to anything else. That we have such 





from the top of the list, and place it by itself 
bebind the will, so that the man shall heara 
voice behind him saying: “‘ This is the way. 
Walk ye in it.”” 

These different relations of conscience will 
be best expressed by their representations on 
the board. The first has been sufficiently ex- 
plained. For the second we need a line back 
of the list of active powers, representing the 
man, the person, who is really the governing 
power. We speak of governing powers; but 
we mean by it only the powers that ought to 
govern. Inthe last resort, it is the man himself 
who decides and governs, and who is to be con- 
sidered apart from all influences that can 
be brought to bear upon him. We may identi- 
fy him with the will, or the will with him ; but 





consci I agree. The voice of con- 
science is imperative and may occupy our 
whole thought. So may that part. of a tree 
which is above the ground occupy our whole 
thought, to the exclusion of the roots from 
which the tree grew and whence its sap is 
derived. Certainly, among the motives which 
must be involved in an act of choice by a 
being so complex as man, a sense of duty may 
determine what the choice shall be, the mind 
may be fixed upon that alone, and man may 
feel a sense of dignity when thatisso. There 
is a certain grandeur in quoting the passage: 
* Fiat justitia ruat celum”— Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall.” That passage 
I would quote with as much emphasis as any 
one; but I would not have such a conception 
of justice as would make it of no consequence 





whether the heavens should fall or not. [Ap- 
plause.] In the same way, it is said that chil- 
dren have a sense of rights and of duties be- 
fore they can estimate consequences. Yes, 
like other parts of our nature, the conscience 
acts spontaneously and impulsively. Before 
we are able to understand the reason of it, it 
impels us like an instinct ; but, when we come 
to understand it, we find ita part of a har- 
monious system, every part of which was 
intended to conspire for the good of the whole- 

It is said too that this view does not comport 
well with what our Saviour said of self-denial, 
and suffering, and persecution, and losing our 
lives for his sake. It does comport with it 
perfectly and is the only view that does. For 
what does he say? “Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake, 
for great is your reward in Heaven.”’ ‘ Love 
ye your enemies, and do good, hoping for 
nothing again, and your reward shall be 
great.” What a pity he said this last? [Ap 
plause.] Again: “He that loveth his life shall 
lose it, and he that hateth his life shall keep 
it—unto life everlasting.’? Even he himself, 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross. ‘‘Can there really be anything wrong 
or in any way unworthy in a man intelligently 
co-operating with God for his own best good? 
If there were time, I should like to speak at 
this point of the confusien by the positivists 
of a regard to self-interest with selfishness, 
and of the quixotism of their professed devo- 
tion to an abstraction, which they call human- 
ity, by which they outquixote Don Quixote 
himself. 

But would not this view lead to utilitarian- 
ism? Notas I understand the term. I recog- 
nize the distinction between a regard to duty 
anda regard to utility. I hold to obligation 
and its binding force as strongly as anybody; I 
hold to a moral nature through which obliga- 
tion is immediately and necessarily affirmed ; 
but [ hold that obligation is obligation to 
choose, and because I hold, further, that it is 
obligation to choose a good rather than an ab- 
stract quality of an actionI am regarded by 
some as a downright utilitarian. Utility is a 
good thing in its place; but that place is not 
at the basis of a moral system. I would choose 
a good not for its utility, for it hasnone. It 
is the only thing [ know of that neither has 
nor can have utility. I would choose it for its 
own sake, and also as under obligation to 
choose it; and this behest of moral law, ut- 
tered through the sense of obligation, may 
and should become a motive sufficient to lead 
me to choose that good under every extremity. 
Adopting here what I have said elsewhere, “it 
is one thing to say that the formation of 
moral ideas and the action of conscience at all 
—of the will even—are conditioned on a sens- 
ibility ; and quite another to say that when 
these ideas are formed and conscience utters its 
imperative, as between a higher and a lower 
principle of action, conscience is not to be 
obeyed out of regard to any utility there may 
be supposed to be from the action of the lower. 
That conscience is to be obeyed implicitly I 
assert, and always have asserted, and the action 
is not made utilitarian because conscience 
sides with the principles that would give the 
higher good.”” It would be a disturbing ele- 
ment in the constitution and an anomaly in the 
creation of God if it did not. 

But this subject I will not continue further, 
It requires a more thorough treatment than 
the time permits. It might, indeed, have been 
better if I had taken but one subject. I should, 
at least, have avoided the architectural blunder 
of making the porch larger than the house. 
[Applause.] If, however, I have succeeded in 
presenting to this audience clearly and fairly, 
60 that its bearings are understood, the ques- 
tion of the place of conscience, it is all I could 
hope to do. The question I leave with you. 
How to reconcile the claims of the sensibility, 
on the one hand, and the moral nature, on the 
other, philosophers have not been agreed. 
They are not now. Some way of reconcili- 
ation there must be, and if what I have said 
has thrown but one gleam of light upon that 
way, I shall be satisfied. [Applause.] 


Lymn Aotes, 


AMERICAN HYMN-WRITERS. 


Part I. 








BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


PHBE H. BROWN (1783—1861). 

THE lovers of hymns often ask for striking 
or edifying facts connected with their favorite 
verses, and many anecdotes of the kind have 
been circulated, sometimes with little appar- 
ent foundation: No such doubt rests upon 
the familiar history of ‘‘I love to steal awhile 
away.” 
tragic, pone a more pathetic origin; nor is the 
story of any sacred poet more full of sad 
sweetness than that of the lowly saint who 
wrote it. Her famous lyric and the way in 


Other devout songs have had a more | 





which it came into being perfectly represent 
her mind and life. 

She was born at Canaan, N. Y., May ist, 
1783, a daughter of George Hinsdale, who is 
said to have composed the old tune which 
bears his name. Orphaned at two years old, 
“her whole attendance at school was only 
about three months,’ and she was eighteen 
before she learned to read and write. Her 
whole life seems to have been passed in grind- 
ing poverty and sordid cares, borne in the 
spirit that extracts meat and honey from such 


slain lions, ‘‘ As to my history,” she wrote the 
Rev. Elias Nason, “it is soon told. A sinner 
saved by graee and sanctified by trials.”’ 

At an early age she married Timothy H. 
Brown, a painter, and went to live in Elling- 


ton, Tolland Co., Conn. Here her mind, nat- 
urally active, asserted itself against mul- 
tiplied disadvantages, and she ‘‘sought to 


relieve her domestic cares and sorrows 
by her pen, with little thought of 
print. Poor, indeed, she was; but a most 


devoted mother, wife, aud Christian. Her 
eventing hymn was written in the time of her 
severest penury.’’? She used to go at dusk toa 
grove near the house for meditation and prayer. 
This practice was observeg and thus commented 
on by a thoughtless neighbor: ‘*She had better be 
attending to her household.” Another version 
of the tale gives it a coarser form. According 
to this, the wife of- Mrs. Brown’s landlord, 
jealous of some attentions that had been shown 
her tenant by those who appreciated her, ad- 
ministered a truly feminine ‘* dig ’’ by saying, in 
her victim’s hearing: “I wonder why Mrs. Brown 
goes down behind our garden every night just 
as the servants are picking fruit? Ifshe wants 
fruit, I am willing to give it to her.” This 
was after a meeting of the local “ Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Association,’’ If it had been at a sewir g- 
society, now, it would sound less improbable. 

The tale goes on that Mrs. Brown was deeply 
hurt, and wrote a sharp reply, which, on re- 
flection, she suppressed. It is a weakness of 
this account that it seems to identify this 
answer with the origina! draft of the “ Twilight 
Hymn,” which (as will be seen presently) fits 
much better with the shorter and simpler story 
given above. Mr. Nason, who some yeurs ago 
printed the verses, in an account of the author 
to which [ am much indebted, says nothing 
of landlady, garden, or fruit. Im either 
case we have equally an illustration at once of 
how, “‘in this bad world of ours, noblest things 
find vilest using,’? and of how kindly influ- 
ences from above bring good out of evil; for 
the sufferer by an unbridled tongue went 
home and, “ with an infant in her arms,’ 
wrote the followirg, which long after was 
copied by a friend from her manuscript for Mr. 
Nason. It has been in print but once before, 
so far as I know, and is worth preserving. 
AN APOLOGY FOR MY TWILIGHT RAMBLES, AD- 

DRESSED TO A LADY. 

1818.) 
Yes, when the toilsome day ts gone, 

And night, with banners gray, 
Steals silently the glade along 

In twilight’s soft array, 


(Ellington, August, 


I love to steal awhile away 
From little ones and care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In gratitude and prayer. 


I love to feast on Nature's scenes 
When falis the evening dew, 

And dwell upon her silent themes, 
Forever rich and new. 


T love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 

And all God's promises to plead 
Where none can see or hear. 


I love to think on mercies past, 
And future ones implore, 

And all my cares and sorrows cast 
On Him whom I adore. 


I love to meditate on death! 
When Shall his message come 

With friendly smiles to steal my breath 
And take an exile home ? 

Ilove by faith to take a view 
Of blissful scenes in Heaven; 

The sight doth all my strength renew, 
While here by storms I'm driven. 


1 love this silent twilight hour 
Far better than the rest ; 
lt is, of all the twenty-four, 
The happiest and the best. 
Thus, when life's toilsome day is o'er, 
May its departing ray 
Be calm as this impressive hour 
And lead to endless day. 


Two obvious reflections, piety apart, will 
occur to the reader. First, that this is a very 
creditable piece of work for a poor woman, who 
had only learned to read at eighteen; and, 
second, that (as a part may be greater than 
the whole) it has been much improved by be- 
ing cut down and trimmed up to the five 
stanzas which have been familiar to all of us 
from childhood. For this we are indebted to 
Dr. Nettleton. Some five years after this 
piece was written, he was traveling about New 
England, as his evangelistic habit was, and 
gathering copies of verse for his “ Village 
Hymns.”? He found Mrs. Brown “ina very hum- 
ble cottage’”’ at Monson, Mass. According to M 
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Nason, she had put the poem away and forgot- 
ten it ; but now showed it to Nettleton, “‘ by re- 
quest,’ and let him take what he wanted of it. 
In the other version: ‘She was sick at the time; 
but told him he might lqok among her papers, 
and see if there was anything suited to his 
purpoee. The two storics at this point seem 
to complement one another, and the larger 
one has here a pleasant verisimilitude of detail. 
At any rate, he found the verses, worked them 
over, and gave them tothe world in his very 
popular collection, 1824. [lad he never ren- 
dered any other service to Christendom, he 
might almost be remembered by this alone. 

I must not omit the sequel, which, in the 
tale hitherto unpublished, is too good and 
lifelike not to be recorded and believed. After 
the hymn had gained currency and its author- 
ship and merit been recoznized, the afore- 
mentioned amiable critic said : ‘‘I wonder who 
helped Mrs. Brown write it!’ This being 
duly reported to the poetess, her reply was: 
** She helped me.” 

These purticulars were given me in 1863, 
witb a request not to print them, as it was then 
hored that Mrs. Brown’s autobiography, with 
a correct account of aH the facts, would soop 
be given tothe world. That hope has come 
to nangbt, and so much time has passed (since 
1818—1824) that it is hardly possible anybody’s 
feclings can be burt by the disclosure, such as 
it is. 

WatER100, Iowa. 





Sanitary. 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


Tne Paper on Epidemics and the germ 
theory of disease, as read before the American 
Public Health Association, derives new impor- 
tance from recent facts which are brought 
> as tothe ability of taming certain malig- 
nant infections by the cultivation of the 
micro-organism in which the infection resides. 
For instance, Pasteur, by taking the organism 
of fow) cholera and subjecting it to culture at 
long intervals, has been able to produce the 
infection so mildly as that inoculation or vac- 
cination with it causes a very mild disease, 
which is protective. Prof. Toussaint has done 
the same as to anthrax. Dr. Greenfield inocul- 
atz:d the blood of a heifer having splenic fever 
fntoa guinea pig, and after the disease had 
o ‘curred in the guinea pig, by the use of its 
Llood in another heifer, produced a mild effect, 
which was protective. Weare not to be too 
rapid in our corclusions, but we seem to be in 
the region of great possibilities as to the pre- 
sention and limitation of infectious diseases. 

The address of Hon. John Eaton, on Sanita- 
tion aod Education, was an able and eloquent 


presentation of the basic relation of 
Health to Education. Indeed, it  illus- 
trated the still wider field of study 


now opening. The physiological side of edu- 
cation is coming into prominence not merely as 
the question of a branch to be taught, but as 
having to do with the fundamental principles 
of all teaching and training of children. How 
to conduct a child up to a true, healthy, intel- 
ligent, useful life involves far more than the 
question of recitation and progress in learning. 
Our whole methods are yet to undergo a care- 
ful ‘serutiny from the physiological and 
hygienic standpoint. There is mental and 
moral, as well as physical hygiene. We are yet 
to attain nearer to a true philosophy of educa- 
tion by a closer study of the peculiar combina- 
tion which a child presents, and by a closer 
study in detail of all the demands made in 
order to secure harmonious and successful 
development. 

Dr. Elisha Harris, in a brief form, presented 
to the Association the sanitary warfare which 
must be waged against our domestic pesti- 
lences. At this very time the sad prevalence 
of diphtheria and scarlet fever in Brooklyn 
and the threatenings of small-pox emphasize 
the duty of an organized system of prevention, 
which shal] not merely rouse itself into activity 
in the presence of an epidemic, but which shall 
anticipate and act so that no outbreak can 
assume the proportions of an epidemic. This 
has in several places been accomplished as to 
small-pox and cholera, and so may be as to 
most of those pestilences which now decimate 
our homes and destroy so many of our infant 
population. 

The able paper of Dr. Baker, of Michigan, 
on diphtheria very fitly foilowed that of Dr, 
Harris, and stated many statistical facts to aid 
us in delineating the course, conduct, and 
causes of the disease. It was the more em- 
phatic and suggestive because of the sad 


experience in his own family, which prevented 
its author from attendaoce at the last annual 
meeting. 


Dr. Wight, of Milwaukee, gave his valuable 
expericoce as to health adminis ration, show- 
ing the necessity of giving large powers to 
health officers and of choosing men of prompt- 
pess and discretion. Llis own administration 


as health commissioner of Milwaukee has 
sometimes seemed arbitrary; but it has re- 
sulted in giving it a health improvement that 
has fully attested its value. 

Dr. H. W. Bell, of Brooklyn, brought forward 
some facts to show how far pneumonia is 
dependent upon insanitary conditions, and 
seemed to agree with those who give to it 
classification as at times an epidemic disease. 

Most of the remaining time of the Association 
was occupied in papers and discussions as to 
dengue and yellow fever. Dengue, or dandy 
fever, or breakbone fever, as it is often called, 
has prevailed this year as an epidemic in many 
portions of the South. It has been called 
dandy or “affectation ’’ fever, from the stiff 
gait itimparts. It is very severe in its first and 
only paroxysm and is attended with intense 
pain and aching overthe whole body. Asa 
disease, it still ranks as a medical curiosity, 
Many regard it as a form of mild yellow fever, 
while others associate it with those of a bilious 
remittent type. ‘lhe papers as to it were from 
such able sources as Dr. Halliday, of New 
Orleans, Drs. Porcher and Harlbeck, of 
Charleston, and Dr. J. G. Thomas, of Savan- 
nah, and threw some important light upon its 
history and relationship. The lessons as to 
yellow fever are still the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and to these the closing hours of the 
session on Friday were devoted. While New 
Orleans is not yet a model city as to cleanli- 
ness, we believe no city in the Union has 
made so much progress in the right direction 
the past year. Merchants and doctors vie with 
each other in the study of ite great sanitary 
problems, and the engineer and the architect 
and the chemist are active in devising methods 
for deliverance from disease. The interest in 
the Association and its work was ardently 
manifested in many ways by the citizens of New 
Orleans. The Association has already made a 
record and furnished contributions to the 

literature of hygiene which entitle it to the 
greteful attention of the whole country. 








° .J 
Diblical Research, 

Waite in many particulars opposing the 

theory respecting the route of the Exodus 
advocated by Brugsch-Bey, Lietenant Conder 
practically adopts the same course. After argu- 
ing that there was in early times no bar along 
the Mediterranean between the Sea and the 
Serbonian Lake, and that the days’ march 
laid down by Herr Brugsch were too long, he 
says: 
«If the distances implied by Brugsch are im- 
possible, and if the supposed route along the 
sandspit was not only an unnecessary detour, 
but was also impossible, because no such spit 
then existed, it remains to be inquired: Where 
did the passage of the Red Sea really occur ? 

‘There appearsto be many circumstances 
which favor the site proposed below for the 
crossing of the so-called Red Sea near the 
present ruin of el-Kantarah. 

‘*Js', The lakes and marshes must have pre- 
sented a formidable obstacle before the silting 
up of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and 
must have been crossed by the Israelites, of 
which crossing we have no account, unless it 
be the passaye of the Yam Suph, or Sea of 
Rushes, rendered Red Sea in the English ver- 
sion. 

‘2d. The scene of the supposed crossing is 
within a few miles of the last station of the 
Israelites at Etham, agreeing with the view 
that the site of Pi-ha-hiroth was to be sought 
in this vicinity. While the fresh water of the 
Nile was carried down toward this district, 
it may probably have presented good pasture- 
land, and the rushes which grew in the Nile 
and formed the atk of Moses (Suph) would 
al:o, no doubt, be found in the swampy 
marshes near the Peluciac mouth. 

“3a. The driviag back of the waters of the 
Mediterranean, near the mouth of the river, 
would nave probably formed a shallow bar at 
its mouth, and rendered possible the crossing 
of the swamps or lakes, which, on this theory, 
are supposed to have then occupied the part of 
the istumus between the Mediterranean and 
the Gulf of Suez; and when we reflect on the 
account which Herodotus gives of Necho’s 
Canal, in W. Tameilat, we are led to con- 
clude that even in bis time (eleven centuries 
afier the Exudus) the head of the Gulf of 
Suez was further vorth thau it now is. 

“+; would suggest, then, for the consideration 
of studeuts, thut the passage of the Red Sea 
may be supposed to have been that of the lakes 
near the Mediterranean, and the mouth of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile somewhere be- 
tween Birket Balah and Lake Menzaleh, near 
the ruin of el-Kantarah ” (‘‘ Quarterly State- 
ment of the P. E. Fund,’’ pp. 233, 234). 


Now, as Brugsch Bey himself leads the host 
of Israel directly through this ‘‘ El-Qantarah ”’ 
atid directly across the narrow channel oppo- 
site this point, Lieutenant Conder’s proposi- 
tion amounts to no more than drawing the 
locality of passage of the Red Sea a few 
miles nearer Egypt, from the Serbonian Bog 
to the channel that once lay where now the 
Suez Canal exists ; and it is a practical adop- 
tion of the northern route of the Exodus, 





theory. Lieut. Conder is straining out gnats 
and swallowing the camel. The main issue 
involved in the new theory is: On which side 
tle isthmus did the route of the Israelites lie— 
the south or the north, near Suez or near 





Buccoth? It may be remarked, however, that 


& portion of the Delta of the Nile, or an arm 
of the Mediterranean, as Lieut. Conder makes 
them, could never have been considered a por- 
tion of the Red Sea, even by the LXX from 
whom this term is carried over into our Bible. 
While the Lakes Timsah and Marah lie south 
of tHe watershed and falltoward the Red Sea, 
the Lakes Balah and Menzaleh He north of the 
isthmus’s ridge and fall into the Mediterra- 
nean, with which they have always been con- 
nected and to which they have ever belonged. 


..-.-Dr. Samuel Birch, of the British Muse- 
um, after an examination of the recently re- 
ceived Hittite inscriptions from Jerablus, con- 
siders the language represented by the signs 
as partly phonetic and partly ideographic. It 
is impossible that ideas could be so often re- 
peated as are some of the images in these in- 
scriptions. The close repetition of characters 
on one another must point to polysyllabic or 
syllabic composition, with various figures hav- 
ing other meanings than that which from their 
form they appeared to represent. It seems 
probable that the half figure of aman, with one 
hand raised toward the mouth, which oceurs in 
the uppermost line at the right-hand corner of 
some of the inscriptions indicates the beginning 
of the record and is equivalent to ‘“‘ He says” 
or “‘It is said,”” bearing in mind the fact that 
such a sign with such signification is found in 
the Egyptian and the Persian. 


...-The West and the East are not dissim- 
ilar in all customs, at least. It is often ex- 
plained that the singular names borne by 
chiefs of our great Indian tribes—such as “‘ Red 
Cloud,”’ “‘ Sitting Bull,’”’ and “‘ White Eagle ”— 
were given, soon after birth, from objects the 
mother’s eye first rested upon. In his noteson 
a journey to Moab, the Rev. F. A. Klein records 
the fact that many Bedawi names commem- 
orate natural occurrences. ‘‘For example,” 
he cites, “‘my young guide to Sebbeh was 
called Ghadir [a body of water], because he 
bad been born beside a pond.” 


...-Lieut. Conder will be at the head of the 
expedition which the English Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund hopes to send soon to Eastern 
Palestine, to do the work—which our American 
society has failed to complete—of thoroughly 
surveying the region east of the Jordan. 





Science. 


THE ODOR OF FUNGI. 





One of the most remarkable features of 
American science is the continual debasement 
of itself. Through much of its literature 


‘there is a whining tone about American short- 


comings and American indifference to scien- 
tific studies, that is as remarkable as it is un- 
just. Before us lies a leading scientific jour- 
nal, issued in Philadelphia, in which a well- 
known correspondent indulges in a fearful 
jeremiade of this character: ‘‘ American 
science, when compared with Europe, does 
not present a very creditable appearance, and 
in the philosophy of biology America has 
done almost nothing.” It must be that those 
who feel this way do not really keep the run of 
what is going on. In the Scientific Notes 
of THz INDEPENDENT we aim to present all 
those discoveries in the “‘ philosophy of biol- 
ogy’ that any intelligent person, though not 
specialists in science, may desire to make 
acquaintance with and which may appear in 
the literature of every part of the world. Our 
readers will see from our record that the work 
of American students is equal in value and 
quantity to that of any, anywhere. 

Before us is a paper by Prof. W. R. Gerard, 
of Poughkeepsie, in the volume of the ‘‘ Torrey 
Bulletin,’’ that will compare in value with any- 
thing from the pen of Darwin, Miiller, or any 
author in their class of literature. If any one 
of these gentlemen had written this paper, it 
would probably have received high praise from 
our Philadelphia friends. Prof. Gerard is 
referring to those remarkable fungi known as 
Phalloidew. They are well known to many 
persons by the detestible odor which proceeds 
from an opening in the apex of their horn- 
like form. It has been supposed that odor 
was given to flowers for the purpose of attract- 
ing insects, which should in turn bring foreign 
pollen and cross-fertilize the flowers. But, so 
far as we know, fungi have no need of 
cross-fertilization ; no need of odor for that 
purpose. For what, then, is the abom- 
inable stench given these fungi? The 
spores of fungi pass undigested through the 





which is the heart and soul of Brugsch Bey’s . 


bodies of animals. Indeed, Mr. Worthington 
Smith believes that the spore of the common 
mushroom never germinates unless it first 
passes through an animal. Prof. Gerard believes, 
at any rate, that the spores of these Phalli are 
spread in every direction after having been 
eaten by the common house-fly, and that the 
fetid odor is given to these plants solely for 
the purpose of attracting them, in order that 
they may be the agencies for dispersion and 
reproduction. The evidence is very curious’ 


There are about seventy good species. They 
vary in the intensity of the odor, but the most 
abundant species are those having the 
greatest stench. Some, nearly odorless, 
are so rare as to be almost extinct. And 
then they are most numerous where the 
house-fly abounds. The sweetest kinds—if any 
of them can be considered sweet, by compari- 
son—are found distant from dwellings; while 
the most nauseous forms are found in door- 
yards and about dwellings and just where man 
is most accustomed to “follow his nose.” In 
a general way, Prof. Gerard’s views are not 
novel. It has already been suggested that the 
pulp of the apple, pear, cherry, and other 
fruits is given to them for the purpose of 
being agreeable to birds and other animals, 
who will eat the flesh and then throw away the 
seeds and stones, thus aiding in wide distribu- 
tion. The novelty of Prof. Gerard’s paper is 
that the principle is extended to insects and 
fungi, as well as to ordinary fruits and flowers. 





THE work done by the seaside zodlogical 

laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University, 
at Beaufort, N. C., under the care of Prof. W. 
K. Brooks, is highly creditable to the liberality 
of the trustees of that institution, who supplied 
the money to maintain it for three years. 
During the past season discoveries have been 
made which are important additions to our 
knowledge of the mode of development and 
structure of the lower animals. These re- 
searches demand great patience, skill in the 
use of the microscope and pencil, and a gen- 
eral knowledge of comparative anatomy. 
Work of this sort is much more difficult than 
describing species, or monographing families 
and orders of animals, or studying their 
geographical distribution. There are few 
persons or institutions in the United States 
which are able or have the desire to promote 
these higher studies in biology, and every 
encouragement should be given to the endow- 
ment of biological research. It is the attention 
given inGermany bya large number of med 
ical students and naturalists to researches in 
the higher departments of anatomy and 
physiology that places her in the front 
rank of science. At present Germany is 
foremost in the work of investigation, 
and her example has and is stimulating the 
better class of observers in England, Russia, 
France, and other European countries to work 
upon the higher problems of life. The ultimate 
question which all biologists are endeavoring 
to solve is, What is life? and, second, what is 
its origin? Hence the natural avenue to the 
doorway of this a:cana of mysteries in the 
science of life is the s‘udy of the evolution of 
an individual plant o: animal—some living 
organism and its relations to other life-forms. 
Researches such as ar carried on by the 
laborers in our seaside ‘aboratories, connected 
more or less with Harvard, Yale, and Johns 
Hopkins, and some of ovr other colleges, and 
in connection with the United States Fish 
Commission and the Uni‘ed States Entomo- 
logical Commission, where everything connect- 
ed with the origin, life-history, environment, 
and habits of organisms js studied, are throw- 
ing fresh light on these altimate problems of 
life, however much naturalists are groping in 
the dark. 
...-The brick-clays of Philadelphia and 
vicinity are likely to play an important part in 
determining the age of the gravels at Trenton, 
N. J., in which paleolithic implements are 
found. In the first place, it is evident that 
these clays belong to the glacial age, since 
they contain great numbers of bowlders from 
the upper Delaware basin, many of large size, 
and which could omly have been brought to 
their present position by floatingice. Secondly, 
this bowlder-bearing brick-clay is limited to 
the valley of the Delaware and its tributaries. 
Thirdly, it reaches a hight of about 150 feet in 
the lower part of the valley and a somewhat 
greater hight in the upper part of the valley, 
below the Blue Ridge. Fourthly, it rests 
unconformably upon all the other forma- 
tions where it occurs, except the present 
flood-plain of the river and the high- 
level gravels in which paleoliths aré found: 
It is conspicuous for its absence over these 
two formations, which shows that these are 
later deposits. The bowlder bearing brick- 
clay rises more than a hundred feet higher 
than the implement-bearing gravel of Tren- 
ton. Instead of marking two distinct glacial 
epochs, these deposits probably took place 
during successive stages of the same epoch. The 
clays would be deposited where the melting of 
the ice in the upper region was proceeding at 
its most rapid rate, and so flooded the valley 
below to an enormous extent. The gravels 
might well have been deposited when the ice 
had shrunk back, so as to consist only of local 
glaciers in the southern valleys of the Cats- 
kill Mountains. The time separating these 
two periods may have been of long duration. 


..-eThe former wide distribution of the 
elephant over the Continent of Asia is shown 
historically by the fact that ‘Thothmes LII, the 
Egyptian king, hunted it in Syria; and ina 
translation of the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, 
several centuries later, in the twelfth century 
B. C., just published by Dr. W. Lotz, he shows 
that the Assyrian king hunted the elephant in 
the forests near Carchemish. . 
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Line Arts. 


Aw art critic well known in Italy and 
Germany, the Senator Giovanni Morelli, has 
made his special study the art of verifying the 
authenticity of: pictures. To arrive at the 
criterion, he studies with minute care, magnify- 
ing-glass in hand, the work of a master as to 
whom there is no doubt. If this painter has 
several styles, he takes a specimen of each, 
examines the colors employed by preference, 
the touch, particulars of design, character of 
the figures, drawing of the hands, the feet, the 
draperies, the landscape, etc. The criticisms 
of M. Morelli have gained much authority in 
Rome. Applying his process to the Borghese 
Gallery, he has demonstrated that the famous 
portrait of Cesar Borgia, by Raphael, is not by 
Raphael and does not represent Cesar Borgia. 
The discovery that photography may be also 
used to detect restoration or tampering with 
an old picture has recently been made at the 
British National Gallery. On looking at the 
first proof of a well-known Madonna, there 
was a disfiguring blur over the forehead. No 
such blur was discernible in the original—at 
least, at the first glance; but the magnifying 
glass showed, on careful inspection, that the 
restorer had been at work. He had repaired 
some casual damage with a skill that repro- 
duced the color, the touch, and the texture of 
the painter; but, he had not used the same 
pigments, and this was instantly detected by 
the subtle chemistry of light. 





-e+eA bronze statue of Gen. Philip Kearny was 
unveiled in Military Park, Newark, N. J., on 
Dec. 28th. The ceremony was attended bya 
military parade, and the presence of Gen. 
Grant, Gen. Sherman, and Gov. McClellan was 
the cause of great interest and enthusiasm. 
The statue was modeled in 1868, by H. K. 
Brown, of Newburgh, N. Y., and was intended 
for the Naticnal Statue Gallery in Washington ; 
but, owing to the fact that the figure was of 
life-size, while those in the gallery were of 
heroic proportions, the authorities thought it 
best to return it to the State of New Jersey. 
For some time the statue remained in a remote 
corner of the State House in Trenton, yntil, at 
the instigation of several prominent citizens of 
Newark, the legislature voted it to that city. 
The pedestal was paid for by private subscrip- 
tion. It rests upon a solid block of granite, on 
the south face of which is the word ‘‘ Kearny.”’ 
Beyond the pedestal is a coping of granite, in 
the shape of an eight-pointed star, the inner 
part of which will be filled with plants and 
flowers. The stone work was done by George 
Brown & Sons, of Newark, and much taste and 
accuracy is shown in the execution. 


....Mr. Frank Moss, a Philadelphia artist, 
now residing in Paris, is at work upon an im- 
mense canvas, representing Christ in the 
Temple disputing with the doctors. Mr. 
Moss’s previous work, ‘‘The Raising of Jarius’s 
Daughter,’’ was among the Salon pictures just 
shown in the Philadelphia exhibition and met 
with much favorable comment from the Paris- 
fan critics. 


...-Itis said that Paul Veronese at the time 
of his death had collected thousands of pieces 
of stuffs and rags of different colors, things 
invaluable to one composing a picture, furn- 
ishing numberless combinations and hints of 
color that could not possibly be thought or 
dreamed out. 


....-The death is announced of Etienne 
Hersent, a painter best known by his battle- 
pieces. Among other recent deaths in art- 
circles are those of Charles Timbal, a writer on 
art, and Charles Sackville Bale, a distinguished 
collector of works of art and antiquities. 


«...The Phare au Littoral has opened a sub- 
scription for the erection at Nice, his native 
town, of a statue of Garibaldi. To give the 
affair an essentially national character, sub- 
scriptions will be received only from French- 
men or natives of Alsace-Lorraine. 


...-Mr. Walford intends starting a magazine 
to be published in London and called the 
Antiquarian Magazine. Mm. Mele and Aben-, 
facar, of Naples, propose to start a popular 
illustrated review of art and archeology, to be 
entitled Pompeii. 


-.--The Winter Exhibition of the Dudley 
Gallery is now openin London. According to 
The Atheneum, the best pictures are two by 
G. D. Leslie, two by Aumonier, one by Sher- 
mitte, and one by H. Stacy Marks. 


----Daniel Vierge, the celebrated Parisian 
{llustrator, has returned from a long journey 
in Spain, where he has been collecting material 
for illustrating a new edition of “Gil Blas.” 


.-.-Mrs. President Hayes is giving sittings 
to Mr. Huntington for her portrait, which is to 
be painted and engraved as a temperance testi- 
monial. 


...-Edouard Manet has begun a portrait of 
Henri Rochefort for the next Salon. 





Personalities. 


Mr. Lowetv’s retention as minister to 
England, under the incoming Administration, 
says the London correspondent of a New York 
paper, is being strongly urged by a large num- 
ber of Americans now in that country. It is 
said that no American minister has shown him- 
self more uncompromisingly American, win- 
ning, nevertheless, great popularity among the 
best English people, with a wide and favor- 
able reputation among all classes, and marked 
admiration from officials for conspicuous abil- 
ity in the transaction of diplomatic business. 





...-Gortechakoff, the distinguished Russian 
diplomat, is entirely unfitted for further service 
in the Russian Cabinet, in consequence of old 
age. His silvery locks and tottering step give 
evidence that he cannot survive a great while 
longer. He spends the summer months in 
Baden-Baden and the winters in Southern 
France or Italy, having ignored Russia asa 
place of residence. It is said that his mind 
has become weak and childish, and that he 
constantly mourns over the ingratitude of his 
country in not reinstating him in power, as in 
days gone by. 


...-The Duchess of Westminster, just de- 
ceased, came of aremarkable family. With the 
exception of the celebrated Duchess of Gordon, 
the late Duchess of Southerland was the only 
instance of a peeress having three daughters 
duchesses—viz., Leinster, Argyll, and West- 
minster. The late Duchess of Westminster 
was the right woman in the right place anda 
true helpmeet to her husband. The Duke of 
Westminster is believed to have a larger in- 
come than any other British nobleman. 


...John Messick is said to have been the 
youngest soldier in the Union service during 
the War of the Rebellion. His father, Jacob 
W. Messick, now a member of the legislature 
of Indiana, enlisted as a sergeant in Company 
A, Forty-second Regiment of Indiana Volun- 
teers, and took with him his son Johnnie, then 
but nine years of age, asa drummer-boy. The 
lad was present at every action in which the 
regiment participated, and was finally mus- 
tered ont at the mature age of twelve. 


. Colonel John Whitehead Peard, who 
died, a few days since, at his home in 
Cornwall, England, was a conspicuous charac- 
ter some twenty years ago, when he was known 
as ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman.’’ He was a warm 
personal friend of Garibaldi, having adopted 
his cause before it became popular, and shared 
in many of his greatest enterprises, especially 
in the invasion of Sicily and Naples. 


....-Beckett, says Archibald Forbes, is the 
best interviewer in the world. He regards an 
interview with a distinguished individual as a 
painter would a picture or a sculptor a statue. 
It is a work of fine art. To its elaboration he 
brings all the results of a wide experience, 
broad culture, and varied reading, and, when 
completed, it is a finished literary performance. 


....James W. English, recently elected 
mayor of Atlanta, Ga., was a rebel soldier, who 
gave up at Appomattox, and reached Atlanta 
in May, 1865, with fifty cents in his pocket. 
He began work there, carrying brick at fifty 
cents a day, but is now one of the city’s solid 
men. 


.... The Empress Eugenie is reported to be a 
very wealthy woman. She has estates in Hun- 
gary, Spain, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
England. Also the product of savings and 
speculations and the insurance on the life of 
the Emperor Napoleon. 


...-The remains of Lieutenant Irving, of Sir 
John Franklin’s Arctic Expedition, arrived 
recently at Glasgow and are to be buried at 
Edinburgh. 


.... Attorney-General. Devens, who is urged 
for a seat on the United States Supreme 
Bench, is a bachelor, of exceedingly agreeable 
manners. 


...-Mr. Justice Hunt, of the United States 
Supreme Court, has learned to write with his 
left hand since his right became paralyzed. 


..--Mme. Thiers, wife of the late President 
of the French Republic, who died a short time 
since, was extremely beautiful in youth. 

....Lientenant Schwatka, commander of the 
late “Franklin” search party, is confined to 
his house in this city with a broken leg. 


...-M. De la Rue-Beaumarchais, grandson 
of the famous Beaumarchais, has just died in 
France, at the age of seventy-eight. 


...-Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild is re- 
ported to be the owner of the finest collar of 
pearls in existence. It is priceless. 


...-.-Dom Pedro has translated into Brazilian 
several of Whittier’s poems. 


a Beaconsfield is seventy-five years 
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Missions. 


A LETTER from Van to a Constantinople 
paper describes the condition of the Christian 
population of Van and vicinity as most de- 
plorable. Those scourges, the Kurds, who 
have been raiding also in Persia, are continual- 
ly plundering and murdering Armenian Chris- 
tians. He says: ‘‘ During the last three months 
I venture to say not a single day has passed 
without new oppressions, murders, and out- 
rages being practiced by Kurds and Turke on 
Armenians; but not one of the criminals has 
been punished.” The local government is both 
weak and indifferent and affords no protec- 
tion. The Kurds are armed with the best 
Martini rifles, and it is hardly possible to go 
about the country without falling into their 
merciless hands. They not only kill and 
plunder, but attack most brutally the wives 
and daughters of the Christians. Some of 
the Armenians have attempted to defend 
themselves, notably in Norduz, where, after a 
severe contest, lasting several hours, the Kurds 
were defeated. The schemeof reform adopted 
in answer to the “identical note”’ of the Euro- 
pean Powers isthe appointment in some dis- 
tricts of two Armenians to about ten Kurdish 
Mudirs, who are to be held responsible for the 
preservation of the peace. The Mudirs have 
not a single policeman to enforce their author- 
ity. The protection of the Armenians, it is to 


be feared, will have to be undertaken by them- 
selves, as at Norduz. The missionaries in 
Persia are so fortunate as to enjoy the friend- 
ship of the Kurdish leader, Sheikh Abdullah, 
who has caused in several instances property 

lundered from the Christians by his men to 

e restored and has brutally punished the 
offenders. But the thievish invaders are mak- 
ing awful havoc in the country, killing, burn- 
ing, plundering. 





....There have been serious outbreaks in 
China, at Canton. Some 6,000 or 7,000 Chinese 
were in the streets fighting some hours before 
they were subdued by soldiers. The cause of 
the disturbance is said to have been a dispute 
as to the putting out of a fire near the cathe- 
dral. The mob threatened the French mis- 
sionaries. After this disturbance was quieted, 
a daring and unprovoked assault was made 
upon the Rev. Messrs. Selby and Morris, of the 
Wesleyan Mission. The missionaries were 
about to proceed inland, and were passing 
through the streets, when they were seen by an 
angry mob, who were discussing the cathedral 
disturbances. The missionaries were set upon 
and stoned, and barely escaped with their 
lives by retreating to the river. From 
Fuhchau there are tidings of the burning 
of more chapels. Some 200 soldiers went to 
the village of Nyang-a, on the Island of Nang 
Nik, which is about two days southeast of 
Fuhchau, avowedly in pursuit of a pirate, who 
had absconded. ey burned down his house, 
and then fired the chapel, attacking with their 
spears, at the instance of the military officers, 
and injuring very much the catechist, who 
remonstrated and stated that the place wasa 
Christian chapel. The same body of troops 
attacked another house in which services are 
held, at a village five Ji distant from 
Nyang-a, and partially demolished and burnt 
that also. 


.... With pleasure, we testify to the growing 
excellency of the Missionary Herald, Its Jaru- 
ary number contains a valuable page of statis- 
tics of the missions of the American Board not 
found in the Annual Report, and articles, edi- 
torial notes, and news from the missions. In 
the latter department we notice a petition, 
signed by Simon Short-Lightning and other 
Dakota Indians, asking for a church at Devil’s 
Lake. The petitioners say: ‘‘ The mercy of God 
has reached unto us, and by him we have been 
taught how we can live; therefore, we desire 
that the Word of God should grow in this coun- 
try, and for that we pray to God. Therefore, we, 
though we are few, wish that a church should 
be made for us.” Mr. J. C. Robbins writes 
of a mission meeting held at Sissiton 
Agency, Dakota, which was attended by 
more than 250 Indians, from various parts of 
the territory. He says: ‘‘The meeting was 
very different fromthe old councils, and held 
fora different line of thought. The grumbling 


which so characterizes the Indian was not 
heardhere. They did not meet to talk of their 
abuses ; but of their privileges and how they 
could improve themselves.’’ The discussions 
were pointed and intelligent, showing that the 
Indian is reaching out after civilization and 
desires to forsake his old ways. One of the 
speakers advised that it was better, ‘“‘ even 
though it be difficult, to come under the white 
man’s laws.”’ 


....The missionaries of the South American 
Missionary Society have done considerable 
recently in exploring the unknown affluents of 
the Rio Purts, one of the branches of the Am- 
azon, which rises in the mountains of Peru. 
Mr. Duke has visited two of these affluents— 
Ieumia and Mamuria—with a steam launch. 
The former he could not ascend veryfar. Along 
the banks of the latter he found evidence of 
visits from Indians of the Jemamadsly tribes ; 
but met pone of them, though this was the 
chief object of his search. They are of very 
retiring habits, and are believed to live in the 

rimeval forests among which the Mamuria 
akes its rise. 





Ministerial Register. 


BADGER, 8. D., settles at Seward, Neb. 

COPPOC, J. L., Prairieburg, Wis., resigns. 

CRANE, W. I., died, recently, in Bergen, N. J, 

EMERY, L. W., Bath, N. Y., resigns. 

FARNHAM, P. P., removes from 8t. Louis, 
Mo., to Kensington, Mich. 

GENUNG, G. F., Baldwinsville, N. Y., accepts 
call to Amherst, Mass. 

GUSSMAN, Wim, accepts call to Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y. 

McKINNEY, Wi ura D., removes from Port 
Jervis to Kingston, N. Y. 

MILLER, W. K., accepts call to Corning, 
Iowa. 

NILES, A. F., accepts call to Birch Run, Mich. 

NOTT, Ricnarp M., died, recently, at Wake- 
field, Mass. 

ORCUTT, J. C., ord. at Walcottville, Ind. 

PARKER, Griiman, Newton, accepts call to 
Washington, Iowa. 

ROWLAND, ALFrep, ord. at Union, Wis. 

SMITH, J. H., removes from Kipton to Ken- 
dallville, O 

STEELMAN, H.B., ord. at North Orange, N.Y. 

WEAVER, H. D., accepts call to Ames, Iowa. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BENSON, H. H., accepts call to Wyocena and 
Rio, Wis. 

BUTLER, H. E., Keeseville, N. Y. (Presbyte- 
rian), accepts call to Jacksonville, Ill. 
CROW, W. §., Traverse City, Mich.. accepts 
call to a Universalist ch. in Chicago, IIl. 
CURTIS, A. W., David City, Neb., called to 
Marion, Ala., to work among the freedmen 

under the A. M. A, 

GARLAND, Josera, invited to supply at 
Rumford, Me. 

HART, Hastines H., accepts call to perma- 
nent pastorate of Union ch., Worthington, 
Minn., where he has supplied for four 
months past. 

HOOKER, E. P., Middlebury, Vt., accepts 
call to Eliot ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

HIGGINS, J. E., closes his work at Fergus 
Falls, Minn., and joins the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

OSGOOD, G. W., Tunbridge, Vt., dismissed. 

Pan, en, Oakland, called to San Jose, 
Jal. 


PRESCOTT, H., accepts call to supply at 
West Granville, Mass. , 


STEVENS, M. A., accepts call to Anoka, 


inn. 
LUTHERAN. 
DUENSING, H. T., accepts call to Tamaqua, 
Penn. 


er G. W., ord. at Chatham Village, 


KIEFER, 8. P., accepts call to Washington- 
ville, O. 

MILLER, W. J., accepts call to Unionville, 
Canada. 

a. J.M., accepts call to Ciicle- 
ville, 

SHAFER, JasEz, inst. at Millersburg, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BIRD, Grorce R., inst. at Seattle, Wash. Ter. 

BROWN, Dvencav, inst. at Mound City, Mo. 

CAMPBELL, G. H. §&., inst. at Richmond, 
Penn. 

COODER, CHar.es L., Princeton, called to 
Williamstown, N. J. 

DARLEY, Groree M., accepts call to North 
Platte, Neb. 

FULTON, R. H., called to Coudersport, Penn. 

GILSON, 8. 8., inst. in Railway chapel, Den- 
nison, 

aa JaMES H., accepts call to Greenfield, 
nd. 


HUME, J. C., ord. recently, in Lancaster, 
Penn. 

McELROY, 8. C., Beaumont, declines call to 
Unionville, Penn. 

MUNDY, E. F., New Rochelle, N. Y., called 
to Kingston, N. J. ; 

ROBERTS, W. D., Brownsburgh, declines call 
to Tabor ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

ROOT, J. 8., accepts call to Adams, N. Y. 

STEVENSON, A.R., ord. and inst. in Brainerd 
ch., Easton, Penn. 

SUTHERLAND, R. R., Findlay, accepts call 
to Second ch., Newark, O. 

WEBB, Epwarp, removes from Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., to Oxford, Penn. 

WEBSTER, Georce H., Newark, 0O., accepts 
call to Birmingham, Penn. 

WHITE, Rosert, removes from Unity, Penn., 
to Steubenville, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

EDGAR J. H., D.D., resigns as professor in 
Nashotah Seminary. 

ENSWORTH, Henry B., accepts call to Ports- 
mouth, O. . 

LINSLEY, C. 8., settles at Sauk Center, Minn. 

McCLINTOCK, THomas, removes from Lake- 
wood to Beverly, N. J 

McLAUGHLIN, MEDVILLE, accepts call to 
Hallowell, Me. 

NICKERSON, CHARLES M., accepts call to 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 


RAFTER, G. C., removes from Johnstown, 
Penn., to Central City, Col. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

CHAPIN, Epwin Hvusszxt, D.D., Universalist, 
died in New York City recently, ayed 66. 

FOSTER, Epwrn, of Detroit Methodist Con- 
ference, died recently at Freeland, Mich. 


ZWEMER, James F., inst. in Reformed 
(Dutch) Church at Spring Lake,afich. 
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School and College. Pebbles. Literature. gentle, sweet-smiling, hospitable, and they 





CoLoneEL CHARLEs H. Lewis, of Boston, has 
recently guaranteed the endowment of a large 
sum to Norwich University, Northfield, Ver- 
mont, and that institution, by legislative en- 
actment, will hereafter be known as Lewis 
College. The University was founded in 1834, 
by Captain Alden Partridge, a former superin- 
tendent of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, and was formally chartered by 
the Vermont Legislature. When the Rebellion 
broke out, in 1861, all the senior class and 
many from other classes joined the army, and 
fortwo years there were no commencement 
exercises at the institution. Several prominent 
business men, becoming interested in the Col- 
lege, are also contributing freely toward a 
further endowment. The aid which Colonel 
Lewis has now given {it will relieve it from all 
its financial embarrassments, and insure for 
it not only the success and prosperity of the 
past, but a still fuller career in the future. 


«++.The professors at Oxford Universty are 
not pleased by the proposed statutes providing 
that they shall do a little more work. A recent 
number of The Academy contains a letter from 
a correspondent advancing the theory that 
teaching is one of the surest means of securing 
genuine research and commenting upon the 
position of the Oxford professors. ‘It cannot 
be supposed,” says the writer, “that English 
professors are incapable of the tasks accom- 


plished by their )rethrén in Berlin. If Momm- 
sen, Zeller, Helmholtz, and Virchow can write 
as they do, with an amount of lecture-work 
far exceeding that proposed by the Oxford 
University Commissioners, there is ground to 
hope that what has hitherto—not wholly 


through its own fault—been nearly the idlest 
professoriate in Christendom will again, with 
a position of a real educational force, make 
Oxford a power in the intellectual world.” 


...-The State of New Jersey offers the sum 
of twenty dollars to every one of her free pub- 
lie schools, with which to start a library, pro- 
vided the district raises as much more. Ten 
dollars is added yearly, upon the same condi- 
tions. The sums are small; but they will act 
as an incentive to the formation of school 
libraries and the idea is worthy of emulation. 


....There is much complaint in Texas be- 
cause, while Governor Roberts ‘* points with 
pride” to the cash balance of the state funds 
he parades, the school system is in the worst 
possible state. The Galveston News declares 
that few children but those whose parents are 
both able and willing to pay tuition to institu- 
tions are receiving instruction. 


....The famous Lowell Institute, of Boston, 
was founded by John Lowell, in 1836, who left 
it a legacy of $250,000, which is said to have 
trebled in value. Courses on physics, chemis- 
try, botany. zodlogy, mineralogy, literature, 
natural theology, and such other subjects *‘ as 
the wants and taste of the age may demand ”’ 
are given each winter. 


..«-Miss Barbara Scott, who died in Mon- 
treal, a few days ago, of cerebral apoplexy, be- 
queathed $30,000 to found a chair of civil en- 
gineering in the McGill College, $2,000 for a 
classical scholarship, to be called “The 
Barbara Scott Scholarship,” and $2,000 to the 
building fund of St. Gabriel Church, of Mon- 
treal. 


-++-The Ohio Wesleyan University closed a 
very successful term on the 2ist of December, 
over 525 students having been in regular at- 
tendance. The treasurer of the University 
recently received a check from Mrs. Rebecka 
Brown, of Bellefontaine, for $6,000, this being 
ap addition to former gifts from the same lady. 


-++.The trustees of Cornell University have 
appropriated $100,000 for immediate improve- 
ments. Fifty thousand dollars are to be spevt 
in building and equipping a physical labora- 
tory. Itis proposed to establish departments 
of mining engineering, metallurgy, and music. 


«++eThe Fall term at Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass., closed on December 22d for 
the usual Christmas vacation of two weeks. 
The school this year is in a prosperous condi- 
tion in all respects. The next term opens 
January 6th. 


....The preparatory department of Lincoln 
University has sent altogether 400 young 
colored men to the South as ministers or 
teachers, and 133 students have been graduated 
in the collegiate department. 


...»The Yale Alumni Association of Cincin- 
nati will hold its annual meeting and dinner 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 6th. President 
Porter has promised to be present. 


.--»Hamilton College has now an attendance 
of 202 students and a freshman class of 69, 
the largest in the history of the College. 


....The Michigan medical colleges have 
adopted the three-years course of study. 














A LITTLE danger is a learning thing. 


--A study in oil: the attempt to get a 
sardine out whole. 


--..To realize how it feels to be better off, sit 
down on a hot stove. 


--.-Texas is remarkable for being the only 
state in the Union that is the largest. 


....-Don’t swear when you step on the icy 
sidewalk. Think of a little prayer instead. 
“* Now I lame me,” for instance. 


.-.-Among the new articles of table-ware is 
a coal-scuttle biscuit-box. A cuspidor sugar- 
bow] will, no doubt, be the next innovation. 


...-A New York boarding-house took fire 
the other night, and the flames got as far as 
the pantry, when they went out, for want of 
fuel. 


..--A little boy in Georgia, who wrote to 
Santa Claus for a pony, was wise enough to add : 
“Poscrit: If he is a mule, Ples ty his behine 
legs." 


.-..An Iowa farmer declares, upon his sol- 
emn honor as a gentleman, that the last grass- 
hopper leaving the state stood on a gate-post 
and said: ‘‘Get some more fence-rails ready 
for us by next June.” 


.--. Senior asks professor a very profound 
question. Professor: ‘‘ Mr. W-——, a fool can 
ask a question that ten wise men could not 
answer.” Senior: ‘*Then I suppose that’s 
why so many of us flunk.”’ 


...“*Know all men by these presents,’ 
read the old bachelor lawyer. ‘‘ Why don’t 
they put in women, too?’ asked his lady cli- 
ent. ‘* Because,”’ said the old bachelor, “if one 
woman knows it all women know it.’’ 


....We hear a great deal of the “ mailed 
warriors of olden time ’’; but history does not 
state who mailed ’em and why they were sent 
by mail. The post-office facilities of the 
* olden time ” must have been very great. 


..-. Book critics are all linguists. One easily 
discovers this fact by reading their criticisms 
on books translated from foreign languages. 
They usually wind up by congratulating the 
translator on having preserved the charm of the 
original in all its freshness and beauty. 


.... Three red-haired men walked solemnly 
into a well-known city hotel, the evening after 
election, and at once opened the register to 
enter their names. The clerk said: ‘ Hello! 
Who's elected? Oh! I beg pardon,” he added. 
*T thought it was a torchlight procession.”’ 


...-lt is mighty embarrassing to a man who 
has some religious friends staying with him 
to have his dog, which has been very quiet 
during week days, begin right after breakfast 
Sunday to run to the gun in the corner and 
then to his master, and wag his tail, and then 
run back to the gun again. 


....A bright little boy, who had been en- 
gaged in combat with another boy, was re- 
proved by his aunt, who told him he ought 
always to wait until the other boy “ pitched 
into him.” ‘‘ Well !”’ exclaimed the little hero; 
“but, if I wait for the other boy to begin, I’m 
afraid there won’t be any fight.’”’ 


.. Before marriage, 
Witb wondrous care, 
She seeks the mirror 
And bangs her Lair. 


After marriage, 

With angry glare, 
She grabs her slipper 
And bangs her heir. 


...-A subseriber wants to know “ how to 
pot plants for the winter.” The best way is to 
procure a pot large enough to hold all the 
plants and pitch ’em in; cover with dirt, and 
then set the pot in one corner of the yard until 
spring-time comes again, gentle Annie. Every 
plant may then be as dead as Julius Cesar ; but 
this is better than to carry in $5 worth of plants 
in the fall and bestow $50 worth of labor and 
attention on them during the winter. 


...-A brilliant correspondent of the Putnam 
(Conn.) Patriot, who evidently cares little for 
agricultural matters, suggests the following 
themes for discussion by the Farmers’ Club of 
Pomfret: 

‘““Why do not cows sit down to rest, the 
same as dogs? Why does a dog turn round a 
few times before he lies down? Why doesa 
cow get up from the ground hind-end first, 
and a horse fore-end first? Why does a squir- 
rel come down a tree head first, and a cat tail 
first? Why does a mule kick with its hind 
foot, and a sheep with its fore-foot ?”’ 


Why stop there? Our “scientific” editor 
suggests a question of far greater importance 
—viz.: Why does Daboll say that three feet 
will make a yard, when he knows yery well 
that there is not a farmer in Pomfret whose 
small hen-yard is not much larger than that? 





The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 

will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
4 lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 





A LADY’S TRAVELS IN JAPAN.* 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 





THE modern lady of civilization who can 
travel through the roughest part of Japan, 
with only an interpreter and her own 
weight in baggage, will certainly conquer 
success, if success is possible to nerve and 
will. With only a modicum of skill in the 
art of narration, her story will be worth the 
reading. When, however, a lady with eyes 
long trained by severe scientific studies to 
observe Nature, with experience of travel 
in such widely different fields as the Sand- 
wich Islands and the Rocky Mountains, 
and having withal ‘‘the gift of literary 
expression,” appears as the story-teller of 
adventures on unbeaten tracks in anew land, 
we eagerly give audience. 

Miss Bird is not to be numbered among 
the inglorious horde of ‘‘globe-trotters” 
and book-makers. Toward the end of May, 
1868, the American and English residents 
of the chief port and capital of Japan 
were startled by the advent of a delicate 
English lady, of charming culture and un- 
assuming mapners, who announced to the 
friends whom she quickly made that she 
intended to travel in the interior alone. 
She was going over the least frequented 
roads northward to Yezo, to beard the 
Aino in his den, the savage in his lair. 

Now, the northern parts of Japan are the 
least civilized, the people are the poorest, 
the roads are the roughest, the means of 
transport are the rudest, the inns are the 
worst, and the fleas are the hungriest. The 
feat could not be done. The lady would 
starve, or be lost, or lose her life by horse- 
kicks, or be devoured piecemeal by fleas, 
or die of heathenish diet, or be shocked to 
death by the boorish people and their ob- 
scene ways. 

Nevertheless, the modest lady prepared 
to go, leaving claret, and five-course dinners, 
and trunks, and bedsteads behind her. With 
a hundred and odd weight of baggage and 
her interpreter, Ito, she plunged into un- 
clothed heathendom, and her retreating 
form was soon lost in the unbeaten tracks, 
as she bowled over them in the jin-riki-sha, 
with an air-pillow at her back, or careened 
on the saddle of the rolling, pitching, 
scrambling ships of the Japanese desert— 


the shock-headed half-broken, vicious 
ponies of Japan. Her halting-places, after 
leaving Tokio, were Nikko, Niigata, 


Hakodate’, and Biratori, the Aino village. 
Over each of the intervening spaces be- 
tween these stations she made a dash on 
horseback. Thence from Yezo she returned 
to Tokio by sea, and, after resting, visited 
Kobe’, Ozaka, Kioto, and the shrines of 
Ise’. She also saw, but does not write about 
other well-known places, and sailed away, 
after a stay in Japan of 213 days. In spite 
of all predictions of failure, she achieved 
all that she set out to do, and came back 
with memories and a book. Her work, ex- 
cept the introductory and final chapters, 
is cast mainly in thé form of letters to a 
sister. 

Although Miss Bird’s narrative sparkles 
with the zest of personal adventure and is 
replete with special incidents and notes not 
found in so full a measure in the works of 
male travelers in Japan, yet there is com- 
paratively little in the first of the two vol- 
umes into which the American edition is 
divided that is new. The details of her 
horsewomanship, her scrambles and tum- 
bles; the wretched food; the dirty hovels; 
the half-naked, grossly immoral, ugly, but 
courteous and kindly people, of miserable 
physique, who nearly stare her into nervous 
prostration; and the constant companion- 
ship of the Pulex irritans are familiar 


experiences, oft told, of travelers in 
Japan. Once on Yezo soil, with the 
Japanese and the sights and expe- 


riences of hot weather behind her, 
the spirits of this British heroine rise 
to intense enjoyment of the harmonies of 
lovely nature; and even man here is not 
vile, for the Ainos are noble in physique, 


** UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JaPaN.” By IsaBEtta L. 
Binp. 2 vols. New York: Putnam's Sons. 








keep their clothes on. Though stupid, 
utterly savage, fetich-worshiping, guiltless 
of soap and arithmetic, and destitute both 
of the vices and the virtues of civilization, 
the English lady enters their huts. She 
lives in one of them for several days, armed 
only with a note-book and Persian Insect 
Powder. Sleeping in her clothes and fore- 
going ablutions, she takes notes, makes 
sketches, and asks questions as fast as she 
can. Whoever wishes to know about the 
Ainos (who may be one of the scattered 
remnants of Caucasian humanity) will look 
in vain for so full, accurate, and conscien- 
tiously painstaking account of these Esaus 
of the North, albeit they are not so hairy as 
old writers about them have claimed. 

Their decorative art, their Aryan type of 
features, their gentleness of manners, and 
their exaggerated hairiness have attracted 

much attention. Americans would have 

been glad to have Miss Bird note more 

liberally than she has done the work done 

by the American scientific corps in Yezo; 

but the lady, with all her cosmopolitan 

experiences, is too narrowly British to do 

justice to the good works of our country- 

men in Japan, while, by ascribing the faults 

and vices of this transitional moment of the 

Japanese reforms to American influence, 

she is sometimes positively unfair. 

To all earnest Christians and lovers of 
their race, especially those interested in 
missions, Miss Bird’s book is singularly fas- 
cinating and valuable. Here are the words 


of a highly cultured woman, trained in 


science and modern thought, yet full of 
faith, intensely religious, a friend of mis- 
sions, yet profoundly conscious of human 
defects, the difficulties of the work, and the 
awful sinfulness of heathenism. Being 
withal a lay woman, her opinions are of 
singular value to both natives and foreign- 
ers. She thinks that Tokio is the brain, 
but Kioto is the heart of Japan. She thus 
speaks of the ‘‘ Tokio spirit of unmitigated 
materialism ” (p. 197, Vol. II): 


**Tt must be observed that the education 
and stimulation of the brain are carried on 
with little reference to man’s moral nature, 
and that distortion of one part of his being 
and dwarfing of another must be the sure 
result. In addition, the indirect and in 
some cases the direct influence of some of 
the foreign teachers has been against Chris- 
tianity and in favor of materialism. The 
new education lays the ax at the root of the 
old cultus and beliefs, substituting nothing. 
Probably there is scarcely an atheism so 
blank or a materialism so complete on 
earth as that of the educated modern Jap- 
anese.” 


Awful words; but every whit true. In 
her chapters on Kioto and Kobe’ she devotes 
considerable space to the American mis 
sionaries and their work, commending in 
the main their practical sagacity and earn- 
est faith. She justly criticises the attempts 
made in some of the girls’ schools to partly 
denationalize the pupils, and, instead of 
Christ’s bread, to give them the stone of 
Yankeeism or Britishism. Laying the ax 
at the root of the traditional etiquette does 
not commend Christianity. She notes that 
one American, by his almost oriental suav- 
ity, has opened more doors of usefulness 
and accomplished far more than his stiffer- 
backed fellows. Alas! that a Christian and 
friend of missions should have to write 
(Vol. II, p. 227): 

«Except in a few cases, the missionaries 
of the different denominations know nearly 
nothing of the two great uational faiths. 
Frequently, on asking the meaning of 
various significant heathen ceremonies, I 
receive the reply: ‘Oh! 1 take no interest 
in their rubbish’; or, ‘Oh! it’s not worth 
knowing’; or, ‘Oh! it’s just one of their 
absurdities.’ ” 

This may be the proper course for mis- 
sionaries to pursue; but we do not believe 
itis. A soldier may fight bravely in the 
smoke of battle; but ‘more light’ is a 
good prayer for other warriors than Ajax. 
Our author points out the fact that the 
teachings of Buddhism are, in their ethical 
aspects, but shadows of higher truth; seeds 
which the sunshine of Christianity may 
cause to germinate. She visits Mr. Nee- 
sima; calls attention to the fact that some of 
the best work for the Master was done by 
Christian laymen, teachers in the govern- 
ment schools. She intimates that ‘‘the 
English philosophy” of Mill, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, and Spencer has arrayed 
greater and less placable foes to Christian- 
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ty than native heathenism or philosophy 
can muster. This latter belief is, 
doubtless, a reflection of that of some 
of the missionaries, and we accept it 
with several large grains of salt, unless by 
‘“* Christianity” be meant that phase of it 
which suited an age to which the cumula- 
tive truth of modern science was a stranger. 

The very few mistakes in her statement 
of facts prove the trustworthiness of the 
author's observations, while her graphic 
power, her literary skill, and surprising 
freshness of material, especially in the sec- 
ond volume, make this book one of the 
very best, and as a work of travels the 
best, in the library of books relating to 
Japan. 





PROF. ZOLLNER’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO TRANSCENDENTAL PHYSICS.* 


THE Messrs. Colby & Rich republish, un- 
der the title of Transcendental Physics, an 
account of the experiments of Professor 
Zollner, of Leipsic, chiefly had in testing 
the claims of the American medium, Henry 
Slade. 

The matcrial contained in the book is 
presented in such a confused or indistinct 
way asto make it difficult to decide what 
is from Zéllner or what from Massey; and, 
what is more serious, an extremely imper- 
fect account of the course and conclusion 
of the experiments is given. 

Professor Zéllner became greatly inter- 
ested in the performances of Slade, and 
wrote several volumes on what he saw, in 
which he not only announced himself satis- 
fied, but so much of a convert that he pro- 
posed an elaborate, not to say astounding 
theory to explain the phenomena. Tran- 
scendental Physics is a selection from ZOll- 
ner’s writings on the subject, translated by 
Charles Carleton Massey, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
England, with other matter prefixed 
and appended. We have known of these 
experiments, and of Zéllner’s excitement 
about them, for some time. If the author 
of Transcendental Physics had chosen to tell 
the whole story, he might not have produced 
abook which the so-called Spiritualists would 
have been eager to publish; but he would 
have saved us the necessity of this notice. 
Professor Zéllner’s attention was arrested 
by the four knots which Slade apparently 
tied in an endlesscord; and, after satisfying 
himself that the knots were legitimately 
tied in the manner stated and that there 
was no deception on this point, he at length 
brought forth his theory of four-dimension- 
al matter to explain the phenomena. Ordi- 
nary mortals think and act in space of 
three dimensions. Length, breadth, and 
thickness are enough for their limited 
range of being. But Zollner, acting ona 
blind hint of Kant that there may be more 
than three dimensions in space, or possibly 
getting his cue from the mathematical 
fourth dimension, which, however, is an 
entirely different conception, put forward 
the supposition of a fourth dimension in 
space as the explanation of the process by 
which Slade tied and untied his four knots 
in an endless cord. He supposed Slade to 
be an exceptional creature, endowed with 
the power of acting in and commanding 
that mysterious fourth dimension, which is 
neither length, breadth, nor thickness, but 
which, when once imparted to a mortal, 
enables him to confound the calculations 
of all other mortals, to fly in and out of 
windows, neutralize gravitation, tie and 
untie knots in endless cords, and 
go through at will the whole round of 
mediumistic perform@ices. All this might 
be plain to us if, with any power we 
have, we could overtake or even catch 
sight of that mysterious but potent fourth 
dimension. Until our senses, or, at least, 
our imaginations, are in some way brought 
within sight of it, the Zéllner theory ex- 
plains a mystery which seems to us only 
created by a trick by the proffer of another 
mystery which is a fiction. We have 
puzzled over the diagrams of hi’ book, and 
suppose we understand them; but we fail 
to see how that mysterious fourth dimen- 
sion could operate in them, and cannot 
guess what itis like or how it would act, 
nor find any encouragement whatever to 


* TRANSCENDENTAL Prystcs. Translated from the 
‘German of CARL FRIEDERICH Z6LLNER, with Preface 
and Appendices, by CHARLES CARLETON Massy. 
Boston: Colby & Rich, 





suppose that it might be relied on to loose 
a single knot in man’s entangled affairs. 

Transcendental Physics names several per- 
sons, of more or less distinction, who were 
impressed by Slade; but it remains silent 
about Professor Wundt and the part he 
took in these experiments. Possibly this 
silence may be explained by the fact that 
Professor Wundt treated the matter as not 
worth his time and pains. On withdrawing 
from the case, he is said to have suggested 
that the proper persons to conduct such 
observations should be drawn from the 
department of law or jurisprudence, and not 
from the department of science; on the 
ground, as our informant wittily put it, that 
the studies of a man of science trained him 
only to confidence in the operations of 
Nature, while the studies of the gen- 
tlemen in the department of jurispru- 
dence trained them to distrust the oper- 
ations of men. Nor do we get a hint in 
Transcendental Physics of the castastrophe. 
When the Zollner fourth dimension was 
fairly launched and he was hopelessly com- 
mitted to Slade, there suddenly appeared at 
Leipsic two graduates from Berlin, of the 
first social respectability and academic 
eminence, who had themselves achieved 
distinction in physical. studies, and who 
created a new excitement by doing all the 
Slade tricks, and assuring their friends 
that they were done as tricks only, and not 
by the invocation of any fourth-dimension 
divinity to aidthem. Here, as we understand 
it, after brave resistance, with some amus- 
ing episodes in it, on the part of Professor 
Zollner, the new fourth dimension expired 
in acomedy. The Breslau and Copenhagen 
experiments differ toto calo from those of 
Professor Zollner and we are careful to 
add that these remarks have no reference 
to them. 





THE second annual Portfolio of Proofs from 
Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas contains, 
as before, fifty impressions, and indicates in 
some important ways both the technical and 
theoretic advance of the art of engraving in 
this country during the year. This Portfolio 
contains not only the best work of a large 
number of celebrated artists, but, what is more 
important, it may be said to have a representa- 
tive character, embracing, as it does, examples 
of work done by several of the new processes 
for engraving on wood, and designs derived 
from various sources and from artists belonging 
to very different schools. In the present posi- 
tion of the arts involved in these illustrations, 
the engraver and the designer occupy distinct 
places of equal importance. Looking at the 
designs, we observe that they represent many 
different kinds of art work. Some are photo- 
graphs from original subjects or from paint- 
ings; some are etchings or engravings ; but 
more are from original designs made for the 
Monthly. <A glance over the Hist of artists will 
show how many and widely different schools 
are represented in the Fortfolio of this 
year. With regard to the designs and de- 
signers, we observe considerable advance in the 
direction of the French school. The ideas of 
this school are brought more boldly into these 
designs for wood engraving and pushed fur- 
ther than before. This impression is acci- 
dentally emphasized by the number of Millet 
designs, which come out in strong force with 
the life of that great artist, now running 
through the successive numbers of the Month- 
ly. But, apart from these, the same tendency 
is apparent in plates XLIX, XLI, XXXI, 
XXVI, De Neuville’s ‘ Reconnaisance,” and 
XII, Vedder’s ‘Lost Mind.” The whole 
method of treatment in such a design as Plate 
XLVIII shows how much progress the princi- 
ples of the new school have made in their 
application to designs like these. This advance 
is even more conspicuous when we examine the 
work of the engravers. Mr. Cole displays more 
confidence than ever that the reproduction of 
the same impressions which are made in the 
design is fully within the scope of the engrav- 
er’s art, and works boldly toward this result. 
His engraving of Mme. Ristori as Marie 
Stuart, with its broad masses of shade and 
lights, put on in solid patches or masses, is a 
eonspicuous example. It looks as if the block 
had been made to do the work of the brush, or 
as if the whites had been laid on thick with a 
spatula. The outlines, soft and shadowy as 
they may seem to some observers, are finely 
suggested. The soft, round hand grasps the 
crucifix with a passionate energy which is 
carried equally well into the features of the 
face and the action of the body. No doubt, 
there will be much difference of opinion as to 
many of these plates. Those bought in France 
and made by the Yves & Barret process will 
be likely to receive the sharpest criticism. 
The disappearance of outlines and sharp, defi- 








nite lines from so much of this work, and its 
failure to tell the story under minute near 
examination, will prove to many an unpardon- 
able fault. Weare not ourselves satisfied with 
the Yves & Barret reproductions and know of 
no one whois. We do not believe that a pro- 
cess of any kind which interposes a chemical or 
mechanical step of any kind between the hand 
of the artist and the print will preserve the 
best characteristic qualities of the artist. It 
will be a bad day for art when we learn to rely 
on the camera, and when power of hand and 
eye in the artist have receded before chemical 
and mechanical ingenuity. It does not follow, 
however, that these Yves & Barret repro- 
ductions, and others similar to them, have no 
great and singular merit of theirown. They 
are not at all equal to Cole’s work, as work; 
but they tell us something about Millet and 
his pictures which even*the quick hand and 
eye of Cole might fail todo. We make no 
exceptions to this assertion, though there is a 
great difference in the merit of the different 
illustrations in this Jbrtfolio. ‘‘The Shep- 
herdess” (XXXVI) is, perhaps, the least suc- 
cessful; but when placed at a distance which 
justifies the disappearance of fine lines of de- 
tail, the elementary conceptions and impres- 
sions of the picture come out in a remarkable 
way. The strong shade of the group of trees 
thrown into the very center and covering the 
foreground of the design; the high, strong 
lights striking in on the sheep’s backs; the 
shepherdess in the midst, her weight thrown 
softly and naturally on the tree ; the dog near 
by, alert and watchful ; andthe very remarkable 
effect given by the double vista out from the 
two aisles of vaulted shade—one out into the 
infinity of field and sky, the other over a well- 
worked field to a horizon bounded and filled 
by toiling menand horses—are all presented 
after the mannner of this school, in which 
large and well-measured impression offsets a 
certain loss of distinct detail. In ‘‘ The Sower,” 
“The Reaper,” “‘ The Spaders”’ the defects of 
work are less conspicuous and the power of 
the designs is proportionally greater. The 
““Woman Carding Wool”’ is open to some of 
the criticisms made on ‘‘The Shepherdess.” 
The difficulty we find with it is to discover the 
point of view where we might even guess what 
lies between the cards or feel a comfortable 
assurance that the finished rolls of wool are 
not sausages. The spinning-wheel looms up 
grandly in the shadow; the scales lie off on the 
dresser, in delightful disorder; and the figure, 
attitude, and action of the woman carding 
are effective in the highest degree. In all the 
works of this school it must be remembered 
that the artist does not look at the whole mass 
of detail before him as possessing one uniform 
equipollent value. He seizes what he means 
to make the chief thing, and the rest falls back 
into place, as he would say, or into imperfect 
representation, as others consider it. Impres- 
sions, not details, are aimed at; suggestion ic 
preferred to open and definite delinea- 
tion; all possible gradations of light and 
shade are introduced ; shade and light are put 
on in masses; lines and details which would 
be invisible from the intended distance, or 
which do not belong to the impression desired 
are omitted; and the workis expected to stand 
or fall not according as it is good or bad in all 
lights and at all distances, but according to 
what itis in the light and at the distance for 
which ® is designed. It would be both need- 
less and ungracious to push these theories of 
work so far as to disparage what has been done 
in the older and more definite way. Some- 
thing is gained on those theories of work 
which is lost in these ; but in the productions 
of the new school we are charmed by seeing 
something which could not be done in the old 
way. Ever since Beethoven inscribed on the 
score of the Ninth 8ymr hony the famous words 
which declare that impression and represent- 
ation, and not copy nor mere resemblance, 
are the aim of art the world has been moving 
toward this conclusion. The tendency is 
already established in music and in painting. 
This Scribner Portfolio shows how far our en- 
gravers are carrying it into their work. The 
engraver fixes first on the impressigns and 
things of chief value in the desigW, and 
then by all means, new or old, he 
brings out these impressions and _ val- 
ues. We have hardly found: place in the 
current of these remarks to speak as we wish 
todo of the striking engravings contained in 
this Portfolio. To some we have already 
called attention. The “Princes in the Tow- 
er,” by J. E. Millais and engraved by G. 
Kruell, is, on the whole, as fine as any; 
though Cole’s ‘‘Savonarola,’”’ ‘“‘ Baby Stuart,” 
from Vandyke, by R. A. Muller, George In- 
ness’s “‘ Herd of Buffaloes,” by F. 8. King; 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother, by T. Cole; 
Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘‘ Gathering the But- 
ter,’’ by the Photo-Engraving Company; and 
Edelfeldt’s ‘‘ Queen Mother,’’ by Closson, fol- 
low close after and in turn are succeeded by 
others but little inferior in merit. 


.... William Winter’s new revised and en- 





larged edition of The Trip to England (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) can only be read with de- 
light. The style has much of the beautiful 
repose of irving, while it moves on a more 
solid intellectual basis and awakens only this 
regret in the reader, that the author did not 
pledge himself to poetry. The pages are packed 
with historic or literary material, and good 
observations abound, without hur.ing the 
elegant ease and perfection of style. Every, 
thing is said so well as to require no repetition 
to mend it, and great judgment is displayed in 
the matter brought forward. It is a book 
with which those who stay at home may solace 
themselves, amid their regret for an unattain 
able pleasure, and which those who go over 
the sea should not fail to have with them. 
The illustrations, by Joseph Jefferson, are in 
the most advanced style and very effective. 
To enjoy them, however, one must observe 
what is proposed to be done by each 
illustration. If he is looking for the leaves o: 
the trees, for the architecture of the buildings, 
or the windows and ornaments on the towers, 
he may pronounce them very bad, indeed. If, 
with the artist, he seeks an impression, and 
places his value where he did, he will find it, 
and find also that everything else in the illus 
tration contributes something to this end. 


....Prayer and its . Remarkable Answers, by 
Witiam W. Patton, D.D. (James Betts & Co., 
Hartford), has reached the twentieth edition 
aud been republished abroad. It contains a 
large number of authenticated examples of 
prayer answered in the terms of the petition 
and according to the desire of the petitioner. 
Two new chapters are appended to the new 
edition: one on the “Credulity of Skepti- 
cism,’’ which is well worthy of attention; the 
other on the ‘‘ Relation of Science and Re- 
vealed Religion ’’—a relation, we observe, so 
habitually out of order and in such chronic need 
of adjustment that we begin to suspect that it 
had better be let alone to adjust itself. The ex- 
amples of answered prayer seem to have been 
compiled with considerable care. There are no 
bounds nor limits to the amount of similar 
matter that might be collected, and the perusal 
of such accounts cannot fail to quicken the 
faith of those who believe. The great number 
of persons who buy such books require us 
to make two suggestions: first, that readers 
should be on their guard not to be led by such 
books into an unwarranted theory of prayer, 
into a false expectation of receiving the iden 
tical answer they desire, or of assuming that 
the prayer has gone for naught into the 
empty heavens if they do not; and, next, 
they should be careful that, by dwelling 
on prayer in the light of these remarkable 
answers, they do not fall into an unspiritual, 
mercenary, and-wholly mechanical and lifeless 
way of regarding the subject. In regard to 
the allusionin this book to the Prayer-cure of 
Frau Trudel, we would only inquire whether 
the editor knows of the disrepute into which 
Frau Trudel and her establishment fell. There 
is very great spiritual danger in the assertion 
of such powers in prayer as some have claimed, 
and the error of their theory has often borne 
swift and melancholy fruit during their lives. 


...-The interest in Norse legend and mythol- 
ogy has now grown so wide that Augusta’ 
Larned has ventured to write a book on this 
subject for young readers—Tales from the Norse 
Grandmother (Phillips & Hunt)—a well printed 
and carefully written volume. The success of 
the author in handling her theme must be in 
some considerable degree estimated, in view 
of the very great difficulty of working up these 
complex, minute, and confusing legendary 
tales into a simple whole which should be at 
once intelligible and interesting to young read- 
ers. That she has fully succeeded would, per- 
haps, considering the nature of the task, be 
too much to affirm; but the book is an excel- 
lent compendium to substitute for the larger 
treatises, and not only carries the reader 
through the romance and grotesque mythology 
of the Norsemen, but illustrates excellently 
well the wild life of those times. The author 
is probably right in seeking what explanation 
is to be found of these legends in Nature and 
her operations, though we doubt whether all 
these legends admit such profound treatment 
as the scholars wish to give them. Now that 
art has turned so strongly to this field for sub- 
jects, it is to be anticipated that books of this 
character will be more and more sought. 


....The author of The Peterkin Papers (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) will be much to blame if the 
family she has so cleverly invented do not 
prove formidable rivals to the name and fame 
of “Mrs. Partington.”” The Peterkin Papers not 
only make a nonsense book of the first quality; 
they furnish, in addition, a model for the in- 
definite continuation of the same thing. The 
humor in Miss Hale’s book turns rather ex- 
clusively on one particular kind of laugbable 
stupidity, which is made to exhibit itself ina 
very great number of ways. It is not the 
humor of sapiency, nor of innocence assuming 
a wise appearance, nor of an unsophisticated 
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mind pronouncing on large questions; but a 
bold and amusing use of pure and sitaple stu- 
pidity in people who have the appearance and 
station which entitles them to the possession 


of sense. The book is a kind of satire on the 


well-bred dunce. 


--Ina previous number we called atten- 
tion to Dr. Young’s new Concordance of the 
Bible, on what seemed to us the general merits 
of the work. The edition we had in view was 
an American reprint from the first Edinburgh, 
republishe’! here, with no profit to the author. 
Meantime Dr. Young has devoted himself to 
a revised and corrected edition, which is 
promised by January 15th, and which will be 
sold by the Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., the 
autuorized American agents of the Edinburgh 
editor and publisher, at a price as reasonable 
as the other. It is but fair that the public 
should know that this is the only edition from 
which Dr. Young is toreceive remuneration for 
the work of a life-time, and which is published 
on the government presses at Edinburgh, un- 
der his supervision and with the errors found 
in the first impression corrected. 


«eeeWe have already noticed the highly 
atiractive Harvard dition of Shakespeare, by 
the Rev. Professor Henry N. Hudson (Ginn & 
Heath), and will, therefore, only add to what 
we have previously said that the publication 
has now advanced from the sixth to the tenth 
volume, inclusive, which carries the work half 
way through the promised twenty volumes. 
In the smaller edition of Annotated En- 
giish Classics, published by the same house and 
also under the editorship of Professor Hudson, 
we have “King Jobn,” with a preliminary 
treatise on the play and how to study it in 
school; and “The Winter’s Tale,’’ with ir- 
troductory notes. These make fourteen vol- 
umes already published in this series. Ten 
more are to be issued. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. J.C. HoLiann, of | of Scribner’s Monthly, has 
sold most of his shares in the company to Mr, 
Roswell Smith, retaining his position as editor. 
The virtual owners of the publication are Mr. 
Roswell Smith, the business manager of the 
firm of Scribner & Co.; Mr. R. Watson Gilder, 
associate editor; Mr. A. W. Drake, manager of 
the art department; and several others, whose 
interest is small. Mr. Smith was with Dr. Hol- 
land and the late Charles Scribner, 8r., one of 
the founders of the publishing house of Scribner 
& Co., established in 1870, This firm is eatirely 
separate from that of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
though this latter house holds a minority in- 
terest in the former, which is a joint stock 
concern. 


Gen. Grant is writing an article for the 
February number of the North American Re- 
view advocating the Nicaragua Canal Scheme. 
The same number of the Review will contain a 
contribution by Judge Tourgee, author of 
“The Fool’s Errand,” entitled “* Aaron’s Rod 
in Politics,’ and one by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, on “ The Pulpit and the Pew.” 


Charles Reade has written a long letter to 
Minister Lowell, on the questions about inter- 
national copyright suggested by the former, 
urging that the measures proposed be secured 
and that international stage right be added. 


Messrs. Appleton’& Co. have in press a 
novel from the pen of Colonel Forney, the 
celebrated journalist. It is said that many 
prominent personages will figure in the work, 
under fictitious names. 


A new edition of Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of 
the Sea” isin preparation. The illustrations, 
which the author sketched boldly on the 
margin of Lis manuscript, will be reproduced 
in fac simile. 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have just 
published a new edition of Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth’s works, in forty-three volumes, 


The Earl of Beaconsfield has received 183 
offers to translate ‘‘ Endymion” into French, 
94 of these offers coming from women. 


Professor Huxley is preparing a volume on 
Berkeley, for Mr. John Morley’s series of ‘‘ En- 
glish Men of Letters.”’ 


Arabic journals are to be published in Mecca, 
Bagdad, and Aleppo, by order of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 


Professor Arndt, of Leipsic, is said to have 
recently discovered another prose work by 
Goethe. 


Mrs, Rose Terry Cooke is preparing a volume 
of her stomes for publication. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Library of Universal Knowledge. A Reprint of 
the last (1880) Edinbur hapd London Edition 
of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” with copious 
additions vie Amst oa Editors. In fifteen 
volames, Vols. 1=V Andhumbla—Grand 
Days. 8vo, >. 88087, S76, B80. BBO. 
New York: American Book re ececcce 

The Plays of William Shakespeare. Julius 
Cusat,, Mue uch A Fgh chews ag £. ba | 

Ham 
Ventce, The Tempest, A A ikideuramnor Night 





J = Ki i. King John, ew AY Sa. — 


ee rid 53, 62, 89 ¢ 62, ee tae ee same. Per 
play $0 08 


The Library Magazine of American and Foreign 
Thought. Vol. od 16mo, _ 412, ao 
Motherhood. A Poem. 8q. 8vo, pp. 44. Bosto 
Lee & Shepard. New York: PRinarles 7. Dil. 
MUN cebncksniuntsethoxeukertdegessceersentxes 150 


er and Moral Leader. By Oliver Johnson. 
p ng an Introduction by John G. Whittier. 
8vo, RP. . 482. Boston: B. B. Russell & Co. 
New York : Charles Drew.............:0s0.0+. 


Our Homes. By M Dwinell Chellis. (The 


Chellis Library.) p. 427. New York: 
National ‘Temperance ap Picty and Publica- 
GION BEBO. cccccccdescsorccs-ncbocsecescsssoesese 150 


Christmas po and All the Year. (Christian 
eeetir Eeeetes.) Sq. 12mo, pp. 308. Boston: 


A Reply to “A Fool’s Errand, by One of the 
Fools.” By William L. Royall. 13mo, paper, 
pp. 95. New York: E. J. Hale & 
The Rebel of the Family. A Novel. “= E. 5 ry 
Linton. (Franklin Square Library, No. 154.) 
4to, paper, pp. 80. New York: Harper 
IPE ce nsusedascacceeceseceensannbeeseneneeser 0 20 
Daily Journal for 1881. Sq. 8vo. New York: 
Francis & Loutrel.. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The 


question of spending money for advertising 
purposes will be prominent in many business 





‘offices and counting-rooms during the opening 


weeks of 1881. 
would say that the 


GHRIDTIAN ADVOCATE 


is edited by the Rev. James M. Buckley, D.D., 
assisted by the Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., and 
a number of able assistants in charge of its 
various departments. It is 


A 


paper for the family, and aims to make its 
influence for good felt everywhere it goes. It 
is particularly devoted to the interests of the 
Church whose organ it is, and 


Great 


prominence is given to the work of the Church 
in all her departments. The membership of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is nearly two 
millions, and the children and adherents of 
the Church number three millions more, mak- 
ing a 


Nenominational 


strength of over five millionsof people. The 
Church supplies her members through several 
channels with information of a religious and 
intellectual character ; but this, her greatest 


Newspaper, 


is sent into every section of the country and 
reaches over 


Sixty Thousand Homes 


every week. Its readers, in intellectual cul- 
ture, enterprise, ahd wealth, will compare 
favorably with the constituents of any other 
Evangelical denomination in the world. Any 
legitimate and honorable business advertised 
in the columns of The Christian Advocate, with 
reasonable persistency, is sure to pay. We 
invite correspondence as to terms, etc. 


Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
TWO BOOKS FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


ON THE THRESHOLD 


a By T. T. MUNGER. 


To interested persons we 
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pages 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


1 vol., 16m0, gilt top..........c0csseesee $1.00. 


A series of chapters designed to being forth in clear 
light the comprehensiveness, simplicity, and full 
Senssoanee oF of this petition, which, though repeated 
for ag to-day the natural and sincere utterance 
of ai ‘Christendom. Mr. fine on A strong common 
sense, freedom from cant, and healthy religious spirit 
make this a peculiarly valuable and attractive book. 
* oP For cute by beomemnere . Sent, postpaid, on 
of price, by the Publishe: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., 


BOSTON. 
EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW POEM, 


The Iliad of India. 


IN BARNES’S 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
FOR JANUARY, 1881, 








BEGIN.... THE... YEAR.:.. WELL. 









For either English 
or German Edition. 


(Fifteen Cents a Number.) F 








Greatly Improved 
OVER ALL 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES, 











A Thousand Original 


No Matter Where 
You Live, 
East, West, Villas 
» North, or e, 
mh South, Country, cal, Reliable, 
> Useful Information about all 
_QUT-DOOR & IN-DOOR 


In | You cannot af- 
City ford to be with- 
? | out the aid, the 
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Work and Comfort, that 
can be found, more than 
anywhere else, in the 


* Agriculturist, 


80 named, because started 39 Years ago as a Rural Journal, but 
Volume 40, for 1881, | NOW enlarged to embrace the whole Range of human Care and 
Labor, IN-DOOR and OUT-DOOR, in City, Village. and Country. 


It will surely PAY WOU many times 
the small cost (less than 3 cents a week.) 


Engravings, during the year, illus- 


trate and bring right to the eye and understanding a great variety of Labor-saving, Lubor-helping 
Contrivances and Devices, for Out-Door and In-Door Work (largely home-made), inc!uding also 
many pleasing and instructive Pictures for Old and Young (~ For the Engravings alone every 
one waats the American Agriculturist, io matter how mavy other Journals are taken and read. 


The Humbug Exposures are alone worth, to eve 
one, far more than the Cost of the entire Journa 


€™ Vol. 40 is 2 Capital NEW YEAR'S PRESENT for your Friends, and for Yourself. 








ORANGE JUDD C0., 245 Broadway, New York. 





CONSPECTUS 


of the History of the Political 


PARTIES 


and the Federal 


COVERNMENT 


from the time of 


WASHINGTON, 


up toand including the Administration of 


HAY ES. 


Endorsed by Eminent Historians, Law- 
yers, Business Men, Educators, Judges, 
Politicians, Stat en, Congr » and 
Statisticians. 





One of the most useful and entertaining books ever 
issued by the American Press. 


Strictly Non-Partisan. 
The only work of the kind ever issued, 
Price $5. 


Sent to any address, postage paid, upon receipt of 
price. For circulars and general information, call or 
address 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 








JUST READY. 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 


1880. 


By Principal Camp; Rev. J. CunnrncHam, D.D.; Rev" 
D. J. Fer , B. D.; Prof Wm. Kwiont, LL.D.; 
Rev. W. McInrosn, D.D.; Rev. W. L. M’FaRLan; Rev. 
ALLAN Menzies, B.D.; Rev. T. Nicot.; Rev. T. Ratn, 
M. A.; Rev. A. SEMPLE, B.D.; Rev. J. STEVENSON; 
Rev. PaTRIcK STEVENSON ; Rev. R. H. Story, D.D. 
This volume originated in the wish to gather to- 

gether a few specimens of a style of teaching which 


increasingly prevails among the clergy of the Scottish 
Church. 








The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 

“The publication of a volume of Scotch se 
contributed by members of the Established *Chureh 
coos likely cause as much commotion in that 

poay os ‘Essays and Reviews’ did in the Church of 
Eng 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.26. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 





Don't subscribe for an 
rates and premium fe of fe af TOMA HOMESTELD. See Save 


sic net ae 
address, HOMESTEAD, Des Moines, lowa 





BRADSYREEVS 
Miniature Atlas of the United 
States and Canadas. 


fag 50 finely-executed colored maps, show- 

and princi; towns, the Cunard 

atic track-chart, ‘and a rge amount of statis- 
information of interest to everybedy. 


New special cation, om, Just pubtshed, in in fine flexible 
weight, 236 ~ ay Sinsle copies, n, cen aan 
copies to one address f mt by mail, pos D 
pala. Remittances for Sate copies may be’ wade 
’ Published eepeively for the undersigned, by 
whom orders will be received and executed. 
MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, Mass. 


THECONGREGATIONALIST 


FOR 1881. 


With seven on our regular editorial staff, four 
statedly in the office at Boston and one in New York, 
we have never been better prepared to make an en- 
tertaining and instructive paper for the family than 
now. Our coutributors embrace such names as Profe 
AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., Rosz TERRY COOKE, Rev. J.T. 
Duryea, D.D., Susan CooLipGe, Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, 
Marion HaRLanp, Rev. L. W. Bacon, D. D., Gzo, E. 
Wanrina, Jz., and many others who have attained a 
national reputation. 

We shall soon print, from the pen of Prof. PHELPs, 
a paper in three parts, entitled “A PASTOR OF THE 
LAST GENERATION,” which will attract great at- 
tention. 


‘*HOW AND WHAT TO READ” 


isa topic on which we shall soon print several arti- 
cles from Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Judge MELLEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, of the Boston Public Library, and other 
well-known writers. 


A Story from Rev. E. P. ROE. 


One of the leading features of The Congregation- 
alist for 1881 will be a story from Mr. Roz, to run 
through about nine months, commencing Feb. Ist. 
It will be entitled 


““‘WITHOUT A HOME.” 


More than 200,000 of Mr. Roe’s books have already 
been sold, and this will be one of his most effective 
atories. The Congregationalist will be wanted by 
large numbers of new subscribers for this story; and 
it will be sent for $2.00 to such while it is running 
through its columns. 

Our Sabbath-school Department for 1881 is under 
the charge of the Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, of New York, 
who is known as one of the most suggestive writers 
and thinkers on this subject in the country. 

Our Children’s Department is sustained by such 
writers as Mr. C. C. Corrin, ErNest INGERSOIL (on 
Natural History), W. J. Rotrg, and others equally 
eminent, and it will be found entertaining and in- 
structive to all, both to young and old. Among other 
matters of interest, it WM soon include some half 
dozen articles on “ Home Science,” which we believe 
will be timely just now, when attention is called so 
generally to the great value of simple physical exper, 
iments for children. 

In all its departments the reader will find The 
Congregationalist fully abreast of the times. It 
touches subjects of int it to the religi 
public every week, not only by its editorial articles, 
but by a great amount of paragraphs and short mat- 
ter, such as all are glad toread. Weoffer no premi- 
ums, but are now expending upon the columns of the 
paper itself what otherwise might be required for 
that purpose., The amount of money paid out some- 
times in a single week to writers for The Congrega- 
tionalist now exceeds the sum expended in this way 
for six months or a year a quarter of a century ago. 

Specimen numbers sent free. Price, $3.00 a year. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 
1 Somerset St., pone, Maas. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25 
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The Philadelphia Times, 


The Times for 1881. 


THE Tres will enter the New Year with a larger 
circle of regular readers than it had atany previous 
period of its history, and the important events of the 
next year must stcadily enlarge the field of independ- 
ent journalism. 

A new administration will be inaugurated; new 
political occasions will create new political duties; 
the great commercial and industrial prosperity of 
the country must stimulate progress and thrift tn all 
sections, and the tendency of political power will be 
toward corruption and despotism, as it ever is when 
the people are diverted from the stern criticism of 
authority by peace and plenty. 

THE TIMEs will be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, absolutely ind dent of political parties; but 
earnestly and fearlessly devoted to integrity and 
Ppitriotism in our statesmanship and to the freedom 
and sanctity of the ballot. Dependent party organs 
will continue to babble about party men and party 
measures ; to excuse the public jobber and the dem- 
agogue ; to suppress, pervert, or deny the truth when 
party interests demand it, and to lavish the regula- 
tion praise of the servant to the master; but the 
growing intelligence of the age daily multiplies the 
readers of the independent newspaper and the jour- 
nals which best reflect the rapidly-increasing inde- 
pendence of the people will be the great American 
journals of the future. 

THE Times alms to reach the highest standard of the 
independent newspaper. It fearlessly opposes cor- 
ruptionists and rings in all parties, whether in city, 
state, or nation. It opposes every form of imperial 
political domination, whether represented by an indi- 
vidual, by a faction, or bya party. It opposes sec- 
tionalism, North and South, as the demon of the 
Republic; and it demands public tranquillity and the 
supremacy of liberty and law for every citizen of the 
Union. 

THE TimEs will begin the New Year strengthened in 
all of its already exceptionally strong departments. 
Its Annals of the War will be continued in the WEEKLY 
EDITION, with specially interesting extracts there. 
from in the other editions, and the contributors for 
1881 to this important feature of the paper will be 
from the most distinguished soldiers and civilians of 
both North and South. Its large list of contributors 
in thts and in foreign countries will be more than 
maintained ; its reMable news correspondence {fs un- 
surpassed by that of any other journal of the country; 
its various departments essential to a complete news- 
paper for the home and family-circle are constantly 
enlivened by fresh writers; and it will maintain the 
position it has won, solely on its merits, as one of the 
most reliable and complete newspapers of the world. 

Terms: Datty, delivered by carriers, for twelve 
cents a week; mail subscription, six dollars a year, or 
fifty cents a month, postage free. SunNDAY EDITION, 
double sheet, two dollars a year, postage free; single 
copies, four cents. WEEKLY, published every Satur- 
day morning, two dollars a year; five copies, $8; ten 
copies, $15; twenty copies, $25. An extra copy sent 
free to the getter-up of a club. 


Address 











THE TIMES, 
Tres BuILpine, Philadelphia. 





Just Published. 
NEW EDITIONS 


of the following well-known 


Books of Poems. 


FOUR O’CLOCKS. A Selection of Poems by 
HELEN BARRON BosTWick. Price, $1.25. 

DRIFTED SNOWFLAKES ; or. Poetical Gath- 
erings from Many Authors. First and Second 
Series, in one vol. Price, $2. 

LEAVES GATHERED in the Daily Walks of 
Life. By the Compiler of “ Drifted Snowflakes,” 
ete. Price, $1.25. 

THOUGHTS THAT CLUSTER ROUND 
Our Home. By the Compiler of * Drifted Snow- 
flakes,” etc. Price, $1.25. 

GOLDEN LINKS; or, Thoughts for the Hours. 
Price, $1.25. 

HEAVENLY DAWN. Original and Selected 
Poems. By MARGARET HR. Morris. Price, $1.25. 





All of the above books are neatly bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, and may be had of all Booksellers 
‘a4 will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, by the Pub- 
Ushers, on receipt of the price. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





JUST ISSUED. 


VALUABLE COOKING sae bEIPTSs. 


of which have been pe: 
ani = tied and dda. : 
ILIE: ERATE ANS, without sacrificing the 


ee econaien that serve to make the dishes at 
otels and Restaurants so delicate and appetiz- 
ys Price, 35 cents. For sale b booksellers and 
newsdealers. or will . ay RT Ph upon receipt 
price. GEO e LAN, Publisher, 
Yo Park Pince, New Yo ae 





JUST READY. 


th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Tus 
got ‘60 7 per cent. A ima mt from publishers’ 
to . 
rices. Sent free pay Send 
FS TES & TAURIAT, ng f a "Washington 8t. 
(opposite Old South), Boston, M: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A First-class Magazine for $ 








REDUCED IN PRICE 


$3 per Annum, 25 Cents per Number. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Literature, 


Science, Art, 


and Travel. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


BEGINNING A NEW SERIES AND A NEW VOLUME, 
CONTAINING: 


1. GIGI’S: A Cosmopolitan Art School. By MakGaREeT 
BeRTHA WRIGHT. Illustrated. 

2. TITIAN’S VENUS. By GrorGE FERRARS. 

3. AN OLD NEW ENGLAND SEAPORT. By CHARLES 
Burr Topp. Illustrated. 

4. LILITH. AStory. PartI. MDlustrated. 

5. THE WANDERER’S BELL. A Poem. By Mar- 
GARET J. PRESTON. 


| 6, OUT-DOOR LIFE ON THE RHINE. By MaRRioTr 


PYNE. 

7. OPPOSITES. By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

8. THE CALLED MEETING. A Story. 
WOoOopDvILLeE. 

9. MADAME DE STAEL. By JouN Foster Kirk. 

10. THE OCCULTATION OF A HONEYMOON. A 
Story. By LovisE STOCKTON. 


By JENNIE 





11. RACE IN BRAZIL. By Frayx D. Y. Canrenrer. 
12. MY MINING INVESTMENTS. 
13. WHICH IS BEST? By Mary W. Prescort. 


14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 1. Public Toptes: The 
Bernhardt Excitement—Bright Prospects of “ Re- 
form”—Obelisks. 2. Place aux Dames: Privi- 
lege vs. Equality—Woman as a Waiting Animal— 
Holiday Gifts—Winter Occupations—A Sugges- 
tion for Housekeepers. 3. Art Matters: A Bit of 
Local Color — Picture-Buying —Church-Building 
in the Middle Ages. 4. Anecdotical and Miscel- 
laneous ; 
Claptrap—A Scarcity of Funerals. 

15. LITERATURE OF THE Day. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881. 


With the January number LipprncoTtT’s MaGaZINE enters upon a NEw SERIEs, a change 
which is marked by many improvements and a material reduction in price. Maintaining the 
same high literary standard as in the past, but presenting 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


rendering the Magazine somewhat lighter in character than hitherto, its conductors will spare 
no efforts to secure for it the distinctive reputation of a thoroughly 


Popular and First-class Family Magazine of Light 
and Interesting Reading. 


Its new scheme will embrace a great variety of topics, giving special prominence to those 
that concern actual life, its interests, social aspects, and various phases, pathetic and amusing, 
presented in vivid pictures and graphic sketches. The list of writers will include many new 
contributors, fresh editorial departments are added, and illustrations, carefully executed, will 


continue to hold a place. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 





TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 25 cents. 


CLUB RATES :—Three 


Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22. 
ta" SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, an receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





The Cincinnati Weekly Times, 


THE BANNER WEELEY OF THE WEST, 


an eight-page paper, only one dollar a year,and 4 
magnificent engraving, “two feet wide and almost 
three feet long,” free, and postage paid to every sub- 
scriber. Address 


WEEKLY TIMES, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


HIGH-CLASS OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


FINE MODERN ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London, and 
243 Broadway, New York, "has just brought 
Srom Italy the splendid collection of the emi- 
nent Florentine engraver, Antonio Perfetti. 

It includes many admirable subjects, which 
would cost when framed from $10 to $50. 
He also offers soine artistic modern etchings, 
costing, framed, from $4 to $10. 

Correspondence is invited. Hngravings will 
be sent, on approval, to any address, 





LITERARY ___ REVOLUTION. 
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SIX CEN enyan's 's Progress. 
AN BOO EECHANGE, 
Tribune Building. 


New York. 


ELEMENTS OF THEOLOGY. 


By REV. LUTHER LEE, D.D. 
et entire view of 


1.50 
_ 





amount of ponies and available theological truth 
not to be found in the same com 
same cost elsewhere. One a carge oe octavo volume 580 
pages. Cloth, $2.50. Leather, 

Address Rev. D. 8. KINNEY Syracuse, N. Y 


HARPER’S PERIODICAL 8. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........-. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ~ écéebecses OO 
eee $ POGNG PEOPLE “ 1 50 
A 
ta HARPER'S EA PALOGoT wt bs be sent ‘i, 6 


on receipt of nine 
HRAPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 








ry Paper Free with —y | or 





o ass 
Desk Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense 8, Dia- 
es, Pocket Cutlery Cards, Vibetomen, Wallete, 


etc., etc. 
We keep everyth: in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. Your castdm voll 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


New and Beautiful, Reward Cards 


r A em dyed ys 
designs. Prices to suit th th 
iocane new and appropriate dest a+ of f School and and 
Society Diplomas. 
al Cards 7 an 


to an tow ey or as 
ing. : their address. J. RD 8, Manu- 
facturing Publishers. 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass.; 
39 Ann tablished 1830. 





nn Street, New York. Es 





id, silver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 

So ag ay colors, with name, 10c. Agt’s 

sample book: 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 
All 
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Religions Mutelligence. 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1880 


No great ecclesiastical event distinguishes 
the past year from its immediate predcces- 
sors. We cannot point to any particular 
phase of Christian thought or work and 
claim for it extraordinary progress. Yet it 
has been a year of activity, especially in 
this country. There have been no burning 
controversies, no great enterprises have 
been set afoot, and no remarkable revivals 
of religion occurred. Still, the 
churches have gathered in larger contribu- 
tions than in 1879 and have added to their 
ministerial and other working forces and to 
their lists of communicants, Churches are not 
dead so long as they are more than repairing 
the losses they sustain by death, desertion, 
and deposition. Some of the denomina- 
tions have had but comparatively 


have 


small 


accessions, especially the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists, Revivals have 
not been so numerous and extenisve as 


Indeed, there has been 
a gradual decline in revival zeal since the 
winters Messrs. Moody and Sankey held 
their most successful meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, and 
during the past four months a strange and 
unusual quiet has pravailed among the 
churches. Whatever may be true of other 
denominations, ‘the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has no cause to be discouraged. It 
is enjoying a great prosperity, having in 
creased its total of communicants to nearly 
846,000, a net gain in 1880 of about 21,000. 

One of the features of the year has been 
the meeting of several important confer- 
ences, councils, etc. First in order of time 
was the General Conference of the Method- 
ist Church, which once in four years assem- 
bles to transact important business for a 
body of 1,700,000 communicants. It sat in 
Cincinnati, during May, its central attrac. 
tion being the elections. Four new bishops 
were chosen, but most of the other offices 
were filled by re-electing the incumbents of 
the past quadrennium. An improved eccle 
siastical code and the decision that women 
are not to be admitted to ordination were 
iumong the more notable results of the Con- 
ference. Three other Methodist bodies—the 
Methodist Protestant, the African Methodist 
Episcopal, and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Churches—also held their General 
Conferences in May and June. During the 
meeting of the M. E. General Conference, at 
Cincinnati, arrangements were definitely 
made for the holding of an Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference or Congress in Lon- 
don, next September. The National Coun- 
cil of the Unitarian Churches, which meets 
every two years for fellowship, discussion, 
and promotion of denominational interests, 
was held in Saratoga, in September; and the 
General Conference of the Free Baptists, 
which is triennial, satin New Hampshire, 
near the place where the first church of that 
body was organized, one hundred years ago. 
There was, therefore, a centennial celebra- 
tion. 

Early in October the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church met, 
after the regular interval of three years, in 
New York City. A notable feature of its 
session was the harmony of the proceed- 
ings, presenting a marked contrast to the 
Convention of 1874, which attempted to 
put down Ritualism. Missionary interests, 
especially the building up of the Church in 
the Far West, received especial attention. 
Later in the same month, the National Con- 
gregational Council, which is also triennial, 
met in St. Louis, under circumstances of 
special interest. The question was to be 
considered whether the Council would 
authorize the preparation of a new creed 
for the churches. With substantial una- 
nimity, it was decided that a committee of 
twenty-five men should be appointed, with 
power to formulate a creed, and publish it 
over their own names, if they should desire 
to. A proposal to establish a system of 
ministerial discipline did not receive the 
authorization of the Council. 

Of wider interest, though of less eccle- 
siastical importance than the conferences 
we have mentioned, was the Council of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches, held in 
September, in Philadelphia. Churches in 
all parts of the world holding the Presbyte- 
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rian form and faith were represented by 
delegates, the great majority of whom were 
from the United States, Canada, and the 
British Isles. An elaborate program was 
successfully carried out and valuable papers 
on various topics were read by such men as 
Drs. Flint, Calderwood, and Cairns, of 
Scotland; MeCosh, Hitchcock, and Hum- 
phreys, of the United States; and Principal 
Grant, of Canada: The discussions (partic- 
ularly that on Dr. Flint’s paper) were inter- 
esting and valuable, because they were able 
and showed the differences among Presby- 
terians concerning the treatment of living 
questions of the day. Delegates from the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, whose 
doctrinal position is represented in Scotland 
by the Evangelical Union, were not ad- 
mitted, though a large minority would have 
welcomed them. The ostensible reason for 
excluding these worthy brethren was that 
their Church had not accepted the constitu- 
tion of the Alliance; but the real one was, 
probably, that the Cumberland body is not 
sufficiently Calvinistic. One of the most 
important guestions brought to the front 
at the inception of the Alliance was the 
Consensus of the Reformed Confessions. 
Dr. Schaff made an able report upon it at 
Edinburgh; but the present Council went 
np further than to agree to the appointment 
of a committee, to report to the next Coun- 
cil, in Belfast, whether it is advisable to 
formulate the Consensus. 

The English Non-conformists, who so 
largely contributed to the victory of the 
Liberal party in the parliamentary election, 
have secured from this Liberal Parliament, 
at last, after years of injustice and petty 
annoyances, the right to bury their own 
dead with their own services in the parish 
churchyards. The bill encountered less 
opposition in the House of Lords than was 
expected, even Lord Beaconsfield failing 
to interpose any weighty objections to its 
passage. The Bishop of Lincoln and some 
other lord bishops did most of the fighting 
against the measure. He of Lincoln, who 
has been striving to induce the Wesleyans 
to return to the Church, declared that the 
bill would prove to be the death-knell of 
the Established Church of England. Lord 
Selborne, who framed the bill, declared 
that it was simply a matter of right and 
justice; but many clergymen were greatly 
concerned at its passage, and the English 
Church Union has been considering how 
the more obnoxious clauses may be evaded. 
They consider it intolerable that an incum- 
bent may be compeiled to permit the burial 
in consecrated ground of persons not mem- 
bers of the Church of England with services 
other than those prescribed in the Prayer- 
Book. The Union advises that new church- 
yards or cemeteries be held as private trusts, 
that they may thus be put beyond the 
operations of the Act. The Bishop of Ely, 
acting perhaps on this suggestion, refuses 
to consecrate burial-grounds from which 
Non-copformists cannot be excluded. The 
Non-confurmists have no difficulty, how- 
ever, in obtaining all the privileges they 
desire, except in a few cases where clerical 
bigotry delights in making difficulties and 
giving annoyance. 

What with the Burials Act and the im- 
prisonment of two Ritualistic clergymen, 
the English Church Union has had weighty 
matters to consider. Mr. Dale, of London, 
and Mr. Enraght, of Birmingham, are both 
in jail, as the result of vrocesses instituted 
under the Public Worship Act. Both had 
been served with monitions to relinquish 
certain ornaments and practices which had 
been declared illegal by the Privy Coun- 
cil in certain appeal cases. They paid 
no attention to monitions of the Court of 
Arches, and, in consequence, they were 
arrested and thrown into jail. Both declare 
that they will not submit, in violation of 
their conscience. The Court of the Queen’s 
Bench, on appeal, refuses to release the 
prisoners, and the Crown likewise declines 
to interfere with the course of the law. 
The discussion over these cases reveals 
much dissatisfaction in the bosom of the 
Church itself, with its peculiar relations to 
the state. The Church Times, the organ of 
the Ritualists, admits that separation of 
Church and state would not greatly frighten 
the party it represents. This may, indeed, 
be the solution of a very serious question; 
for the English Church Union advises all 
clergymen wearing the vestments for the 
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use of which Messrs. Dale and Enraght 
were condemned not to lay them aside, thus 
boldly defying the law of the realm. 
There is a conflict. Who shall yield? 

The disestablishment movement in Scot- 
land seems to be ripening. The result of 
the parliamentary election undoubtedly 
gave itanimpetus. There is nowa friendly 
majority in the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Gladstone is pledged to take up the question 
when there is an indication that the people 
desire it taken up. The dissenting Presby- 
terians are eagerly using the advantages 
they have gained and keep the matter con- 
stantly before the public. Those who, a 
few years ago, feared that a wave of Con- 
tinental Rationalism was about to sweep 
over Scotland now feel sure that their 
prophecies were good. In the Free Church, 
whose orthodoxy has been supposed to be 
of the staunchest sort, doubts have been 
expressed in presbyterial proceedings of 
the soundness of Prof. Davidson and Dr. 
Candlish; and so great was the fear that 
the infection was already widely spread 
that it was thought proper to ask that the 
character of the teaching in the insti- 
tutions of the Free Church should be 
inquired into. The case of Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith, so long before the Church, 
was settled in a way quite unexpected to 
his opponents by the General Assembly. 
The Aberdeen Presbytery had refused to go 
on with the trial on the basis adopted by 
the General Assembly of 1879. The defend- 
ant had raised questions which it was 
thought should be settled by the Assembly 
itself. There was little disposition in the 
Assembly, which met in May last, to send 
the case again to the Presbytery. The 
majority were in favor of ending the mat- 
ter at once. Dr. Begg and others wanted 
the Assembly itself to try Prof. Smith. 
Principal Rainy, formerly counted a friend 
of the defendant, Sir Henry Moncrieff, and 
others supported a motion removing the 
Professor from his chair, on the ground that 
he had lost the confidence of the Church. 
When the vote was taken on the various 
motions submitted, it was found that a ma- 
jority of 9,in a total vote of 589, had vot- 
ed to reinstate Prof. Smith, with an admo- 
nition from the moderator to be more guard- 
ed in his utterances in the future. After the 
case had been thus settled, another article was 
published by Prof. Smith on ‘‘ Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature,” which, in the judg- 
ment of many, contained errors as grave 
and dangerous as those for which he had 
been admonished. The result was, the 
Commission of the Assembly, at a special 
meeting in October, decided to suspend him 
again until the next meeting of the Assem- 
bly. The action of the Commission is de- 
nounced as irregular and unconstitutional 
by Prof. Smith and his friends, and public 
meetings have been held to utter protests 
and send memurials to the Assembly. The 
tables are turned for the present, and Dr. 
Wilson and Sir Henry Moncrieff are called 
upon to defend the Commission, A volume 
of ‘‘Scotch Sermons,” in which a number 
of ministers of the Kirk are represented, 
attracted great attention on account of the 
liberal views enunciated, and proceedings 
against one of the preachers were proposed 
in his presbytery, but not begun. The As- 
sembly of the Kirk has at last taken action 
in favor of a modified formula of subscrip- 
tion for elders. 

The affairs of the Roman Catholic Church 
have not been running smoothly; but it 
was not to be expected that they would, 
considering the events of the past fifteen 
years. The Church encounters hostility 
now in one state and now in another. 
While a Liberal Pope is trying to patch up 
a peace with Germany, trouble breaks out 
in France. The closing of the establish- 
ments of the Jesuits and other non-author- 
ized religious orders in France has been the 
chief event of the year on the Continent, 
The Government aimed at the expulsion of 
the Jesuits in Article VII of the Ferry Edu- 
cational Bill; but in the Senate that particu- 
lar article was stricken out. Thereupon 
the Government issued (in March) decrees, 
based upon an old unrepealed statute, for 
the closing of the houses of all religious 
orders which failed to ask and receive the 
authorization of the state within a certain 
period. These decrees were executed 
first against the Jesuits, in August, and 
finally against the Benedictines, Redemp- 
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torists, and other orders. The officers 
of the law were met by a passive resist- 
ance, but there was much less excitement 
than was expected. Premier De Freycinet 
was opposed to the further execution of the 
decrees after the Jesuits had been expelled; 
but the pressure against him was so strong 
that he was forced to resign. The Pope 
has referred in moderate terms to what he 
regards as a very grievous act on the part 
of the state; for the diplomatic relations 
between the Vatican and France have been 
in a somewhat uncertain condition, it being 
understood that the French ambassador to 
Rome would be recalled if the Pope should 
use strong language concerning the execu- 
tion of the decrees. The societies, except 
ing the Jesuits were disposed to sign a 
declaration to the effect that they were in 
league with no political party and accepted 
the present institutions of the country; but 
this was not satisfactory to the Govern 
ment. 

The relatioas between state and Church 
in Germany are still far from satisfactory to 
the Vatican; but the hard May laws have 
been considerably modified by new eccle- 
siastical laws and by the conciliatory course 
of the minister of worship and education, 
Herr Von Puttkamer. ‘The new laws were 
not satisfactory to the Catholic party, who 
demanded the repeal of the May laws; but 
the Government showed the sincerity of its 
desire for peace by insisting on the passage 
of the measure, which removes the harsher 
features of the Falk legislation. The peo- 
ple, however, generally welcomed the con- 
cessions of the Government and rejoiced 
over the prospect of having services again 
in the many vacant parishes. The rehabil- 
itation of the Church has not, however, 
proceeded very rapidiy. The way opened 
for the return of bishops in exileand for the 
creation of new bishops does not appear to 
have commended itself to the Vatican. In 
the long negotiations conducted previously 
to the passage of the new laws the repre- 
sentative of the Pope seemed willing to 
concede nothing and to be satisfied with 
nothing short of the absolute repeal of the 
obnoxious May laws. 

The conflitt in Belgium between the 
bishops and the new Liberal Government 
appears to be subsiding. The new educa- 
tional law is working as smoothly as could 
be expected. How much progress has been 
made in establishing Catholic schools, sup- 
ported by private means, we have no means 
of knowing; but we do not imagine that 
this movement is a very popular one. One 
of the secrets of this conflict is the attitude 
of the Pope. It has been claimed in the 
Belgian Chambers that Leo XIII looked 
with disfavor on the course of the bishops 
and had intimated his disapproval, and it 
was stoutly maintained on the other side 
that the bishops acted in harmony with the 
wishes of the Pope; but not enough of the 
correspondence has been published to prove 
or disprove the assertions of either side. 
The Pope certainly expressed objections 








.to the new law; but whether he approved 


all the bishops did in opposition to it is not 
so certain. 

There are two prevalent opinions con, 
cerning the Pope. Oneis that he is follow 
ing in the footsteps of Pius 1X; the other 
regards him as a man cf broader and more 
liberal ideas, disposed to recognize modern 
institutions and cultivate the friendship of 
all governments. There are arguments on 
both sides. The most cogent reason for 
suspecting him of the narrow policy of 
his predecessor is found in his address to 
the pensioners of the Vatican. His remarks 
on that occasion sounded very much, in- 
deed, like the querulous complaints of 
Pius IX, who affected to consider him- 
self a prisoner of the Italian Govern- 
ment So Leo XIII bewailed the loss 
of the temporal power, and spoke of 
his imprisonment in the Vatican and of 
the hostility of the Italian Government. 
On the other hand, a translation of the 
New Testament and Commentary, with an 
introduction remarkable for its liberal 
views, by Father Curci, who was in marked 
disfavor with Pius IX, has been published, 
with the approval of the Pope. All which 
seems to prove that Leo XIII, though not 
able to be always consistent, perhaps by 
reason of the pressure upon him, is not of 
the uncompromising, obstinate, narrow 
character of Pius IX. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 16th. 


THE PROPHECY OF ZACHARIAS.—Lvuxke 
1, 67—79. 


Notes.—‘‘ Zacharias.’’—The same as Zecha- 
riah. “* Hath visited and redeemed his peo- 
ple.”’—Redemption will come through the com- 
ing of Jokn and Jesus. ** His people? — 
That is, Israel. “4 horn of salvation.””— 
The horn of an animal is the emblem of 
strength. Here is meant a powerful Saviour, 
one that can’t be resisted. ** In the house 
of his servant David.’”—Mary belonged to the 
family of David. “* The holy prophets.”— 
The Old Testament is full of anticipations of a 
coming king or redeemer of his people. 
* That we may be saved.”»—Because he is a horn 
of salvation. ‘* Knemies.’"—The Romans 
especially. ** His holy covenant.”»—That in 
the seed of Abraham all people should be 
blessed, atid the further frequent promises of 
victory to the people of God. ** Out of the 
hand of our enemies.’»—The whole song is con- 
ceived in the thought of the old dispensation 
and looks to the temporal deliverance of the 
Jews. ** Thou child.”,"—The infant John. 
“The face of the Lord.”—That is, of 
Jehovah, with whose glory Christ is identified. 
———‘‘ To prepare his way.”—See Is. xi, 3, 4. 
“* By remission of sins.”’—Pardon. This 
was John’s business, to preach remission 
through repentance, and through this remis- 
sion, this moral awakening of the people, was 
to come the assurance of salvation. 
“Through the tender mercy.”’—It was of God’s 
mercy that he sent the Saviour. “A day- 
spring.”"—A dawn, a sunrising. Christ is the 
sunrise on a dark world resting in a death- 
shadow. 

Instruction.—Zacharias had been dumb nearly 
a year, and now his first words were of praise 
tu God. If we have had any trial and have 
beeu ds.ivered from it, let our first words be 
thanks *ing to God. 

Having the Holy Ghost is not the special 
privilege vf old saints. We have the same 
chance as Zacharias. God is as willing to give 
us his Spirit as him. And it is our privilege 
equally to be filled with the Holy Ghost, so 
that all our words and deeds shall show it. 
“ He giveth not his Spirit by measure unto us.” 

Those filled with the Holy Ghost will want 
to sing their praises to God. They will pray 
and praise. The spirit of praise is an evidence 
of the presence of the Spirit of God. 

It is not “his people ’’ only, not “ Israel’ 
alone, whom God has redeemed through Christ. 
Zacharias must be excused for the purely 
Jewish form of his praise. He did not under- 
stand very well the fullness of the Gospel. In 
this respect we can make a better song than he 
did, for we know so much better how Jesus is 
the Saviour of the whole world, whether Jews 
or Gentiles. 

It is well to call Jesus a horn of salvation. 
The old heathen used to put horns on their 
gods, to show how strong they were. Jesus is 
a mighty Saviour. He is mightier than sin; 
mightier than Satan ; mightier than death. He 
has gained the victory over them for himself. 
He shall gain the victory over them for us. 
For those that believe in him, death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. 

The advent of Christ was the greatest event 
that has ever happened. It was phophesied 
long beforehand. Prophets and sages long 
anticipated it. They did not understand what 
it was to be; but they knew that there was 
great glory coming to the world. Zacharias 
was glad that he lived to see Christ’s coming. 
We can be more glad that we have lived to 
learn of his completed atonement. 

We may trust God to remember his promises. 
He will keep his word. It was a long time 
before the Redeemer came, but the time was 
sure to come at last. 

It is a blessed thing to be able to serve God 
without fear. It was for this that our pilgrim 
fathers came to this country. For this they 
were willing to give up their loved homes. We 
must- appreciate the privilege of religious 
liberty. 

The best way to serve God is in holiness 
and righteousness. Service in public praying 
or teaching will not count with him so long as 
there is no true righteousness behind it. 

John prepared the way for Christ’s first com- 
ing. Wecan prepare the way for his second 
coming. We can be John Baptists, prophets 
ofthe highest, going before him, preaching re- 
pentance and remission of sins. 

Salvation comes only from Christ. But we 
can, like John, give the knowledge of salva- 
tion. Wecan say come. We can go into the 
highways and bid them come in, for all things 
are ready, all salvation prepared. 

Jesus Christ is the dayspring, the sunrise, 
the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He only is the hope 
ofa lost world. He, only can deliver us from 
death and guide our feet into the way of peace. 
But many of us are yet in darkness. to 
the east. Look forthe Sun. If you look for 


Jesus, you shall see him. If you seek the 
light, you will find it. 















































Mews of the Week. 


THE command of Major Clarke has sur- 
rendered to the Boers, after 48 hours’ fighting. 
The Boers have taken Derby. At Utrecht all 
refusing to join the insurgents have been shot. 
The position of the British troops ‘at Potchef- 
stroom is regarded as critical. The Colonials 
have gained a signal success over the Tam- 
bookies. 

--Henry Toule Hind, compiler of the 
“ Analytical Index” to the documents of the 
Halifax Commission, has published two letters 
to the Premier, John A. Macdonald, containing 
grave charges of forgery and perjury in the 
preparation of the statistics submitted to the 
Fisheries Commission. 





.-The Porte has been informed that Greece 
is introducing arms on the mainland from 
Corfu and Santa Maura, in foreign vessels. 
The Porte will notify the Powers of this 
violation of the treaties guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the Ionian Islands. 


.---Prince Bismarck will propose an increase 
of the duties on corn, brandy, and tobacco. 
The Prince and the Government have remon- 
strated with the Emperor against Stoecker; 
but he was declared only censurable by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 


.The Land League has closed the sub- 
scription to the Parnell Defense Fund, as 
£14,000 have been collected. The trial of the 
leaders of the Land League began on the 28th 
ult. Attorney-General Law made a long open- 
ing speech. 

. Albania is preparing to fight Montenegro. 
Two nobles have been sent to Cettinje to de- 
mand the surrender of Dulcigno. All the 
males over 18 years of age in Albania have been 
summoned to arms. 


..Four thousand Turkomans recently made 
a raid on Beurma and captured 500 camels. 
The Russians retook 250 camels, near Geok 
Tepe, where a severe combat occurred. 


.-All the Powers except England have 
assented to an arbitration of the Greek ques- 
tion. Greece is still undecided as to her posi. 
tion. The war fever there is high. 


-The Yorkshire Miners’ Association, rep- 
resenting 20,000 miners, has given notice to 
the masters, hoping to secure an advaace in 
wages of 10 per cent. 


.. There was a large meeting of Democrats 
in the Cooper Institute, on the 28th, for the 
purpose of reorganizing the city Democracy. 


.- The foot and mouth disease is spreading 
among the cattle in England. There are 6,754 
cases in Norfolk and 2,376 in London. 


....-An explosion of fire-damp occurred in a 
coal-pit at St. Etienne, France, on the 28th ult, 
Eleven bodies have been recovered. 


--Thare are 17,000 Chilians at Pisco, and 
15,000 more are expected. An advance will be 
made on their arrival. 


...-One of Sitting Bull’s chiefs has surren- 
dered. Full submission is expected soon. 


.-The Uncompahgre Utes refuse to leave 
their arable lands. 





SURROGATE BUSINESS, 1880. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the following 
interesting report of the business at the Surro- 
gate’s Office during the past year : 

SURROGATE’s OFFICE, 
81st December, 1880. t 

The following is a statement in general terms 
of the business of the Surrogate’s Office for 
the year ending to-day : 


Letters testamentary, granted.................... 
Will contests pending................+.. 
Letters of Administration issued 


“ with will annexed...................+ 7% 
“ collection, Receiverships and tom- 

porary Administration............. 27 
ad General Guardianship.......... Esccdecte 510 
ad Testamentary Guardianship..... eee 





Orders and decrees granted, signed, and en- 
tered, besides decrees on final ac- 


Testimony taken in probate contests—folios..... 25,000 
Matters recorded by Recording Clerks—folios...40,000 
Court held, hearing in will contests—days....... 218 


The current recording has been kept up and 
considerable of the arrears last reported 
brought up. 

The records have been removed from the old 
cramped quarters to the large and commodious 
room formerly oceupied as a court-room, and 
arranged conveniently for examination and 
search ; and, besides the orderly arrangement 








_ 





of current documents, many thousands of val- 
uable papers, running back to 1700, which 
were promiscuously stored in the basement of 
the Court House, inaccessible for the purpose 
of search and examination, when they were 
removed from the Zimes Building, in 1868, 
have been brought to the present record-room, 
properly assorted, bundled, and labeled. 

In the disposition of contested wills, ac- 
countings, etc. the Surrogate has written 200 
opinions. 

In furnishing the foregoing summary of the 
work performed in this office during the past 


year, it seems to me to be due to the public to 
furnish some statistics bearing upon a subject 
of great interest to all property owners, how- 
ever small may be their possessions, as to 
which it is to be feared that there is a wide- 
spread misapprehension, and consequent 
anxiety—to wit, the danger of making “last 
wills and testaments ’’ resulting from the fre- 
quency aud expense of will contests. 

The following, as the result of my adminis- 
tration of this office since 12th April, 1876, 
will show that testamentary dispositions of 
property have beem quite as secure and the 
expenses of the litigation respecting them 
have been very much less than the dispositions 
of similar property by sale, conveyance, or gift 
consummated in the life of the owner. 

There have been 4,719 wills offered for pro- 
bate, disposing of at least 400 millfons of dol- 
lars’ worth of property. 

Of these there bave been contested 296, 
covering (owing to the immense estates of 
Stewart and Vanderbilt) over 200 millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. 

Of these there have been rejected 22, cover- 
ing a value of $600,000, of three- tenths of one 
per cent. of the amount involved in the con- 
tests. 

The aggregate of the allowances to unsuc- 
cessful contestants, whose contest was ad- 
judged to have been in good faith, has been 
a little less than $50,000, or one-fortieth of one 
per cent. of the amount involved in the litiga- 
tion (such allowance in contests subsequent to 
1st September, 1880, are now forbidden). 

The entire allowance, by the Surrogate and 
by consent of the respective parties, to all the 
counsel in said contests have amounted to 
$150,000, or three-fortieths of one per cent. of 
the amount involved; and the entire expenses 
in such contests, chargeable to said estates, 
have not exceeded the sum of $800,000, or two- 
fifths of one per cent. of the amount involved 
in the litigstions. 

The allowances made in this court have been 
in lieu of costs, while in other courts of record 
costs are taxed and allowances in many cases 
made in addition, and it is entirély safe to say 
that such costs and the lawful and proper 
allowances made in those courts have amounted 
to at least eight times more than the whole 
expenses of contest litigations in this court. 

A safe estimate of the amount of property 

which has come under the jurisdiction of the 
Surrogate of this county during the period 
mentioned to date would be as follows: 
4,719 wills, covering ...$400,000,000 
120 sae . 100,000,000 
Ente 230,000,000 
—which did not embrace real estate devised, 
not sold by the executors, $100,000,000—equal 
to $830,000,000, all of which came before the 
Surrogate, either on probate, issuing letters of 
administration, or on final accountings, anda 
considerable portion of which also came be- 
fore him on numerous compulsory accountings 
for the purpose of advancements, payment of 
debts, legacies, issuing executions, sale of 
real estate for payment of debts, and the like, 
aggregating at least $900,000,000, one-half of 
which, $450,000,000, has been the subject of 
contest on probate or accountings and dis- 
posed of personally by the Surrogate. 

The aggregate of the expenses of adminis- 
tering the Surrogate’s Office for the period 
named—including salaries, stationery, blanks, 
books of record and library—have been about 
one-thirtieth of one per cent. of the amount 
thus coming within the jurisdiction of this 
court. Devano C, Carvin, Surrogate. 











FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popularremedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 


ROGE RS’ pore 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
















|} DRY IN 


An Agreeable Aperient and Refrige rant. 
This we: a is highly recommended 
for Dys eadache, Sickness of the 


e bowels. Itis a favorite m 
icine for chil ren. ier by A. ROGERS'S SONS, 
Chemists, ion Bleecker Street, New York. 
SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PATENTS. 


PRACT, vee & WILBER, 
Euclid Ave. eland, O. Established 1868. 
519 Seventh St. Poe Washington, D. C. Established 1875. 
Send for 140-page book, “ ALL ALL AnouT Parents.” 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 








Fruits and Vegetables are wn in large quantities 
on our own domain, prom at aeeeiny, 
assorted an prepares | 4, t care iy 
are acknow! ledged a in Glass and 
Price-lis eecailed. on request. Address, Com- 





in. 
munity, N. Y. 


WANTED Sree a case of Catarrh in a coats 
rhood Farsners s_Remed tro- 
= it. Sample free. OLE TON, Pittsburg, Pa 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 25. 





JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and U nited States, 
differs from all other extracts of beef in that it con- 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 

not only stimauleting, but nutritious. It is very pala- 
table. ighly recommended by physicians. 

Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, RoBeRT SHOEMAKER & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


Enclose a stamp to W. E, DUNN, 331 Lexing. 

ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 

uable to cvery wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
EDUCATION. 


BOT ACADEMY. 

The Winter ABE opens on Thursday, January 8th, 
1880. For information or admission apply to Miss 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 

STABLISHED 1868. 
NRY MOLLENHAUER’ Ss 
*S6 EGE OF MUSIC. 
No. 56 Court St., near City Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
usic Rooms. 

Offers great inducements to students desirous of 

honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 

















music. A firm foundation — for beginners. Style 
and finish given sovennnd rors, For particulars, 
address the irector, ‘RY MOLLENHAUER. 








AMER. SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Estab. 1855. 
A reliable Educational Businesss Bureau, 
1. Aids all who want well-qualified Teachers. 
2. Gives Parents information of good Schools. 
8. Represents skilled teachers wanting positions. 
4. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., “Becretary, 
7 East lith St.. neer Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY | “ACADE- 
MY, CHE ee Pa. open = September 8th. Civil 

Engineering, Chemi, istry, Classics, and English. De- 

grees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 











HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


QT. AUGUSTINE HOTEL, St. Augustine, 
opens Dec. 15th. ‘This well-known hotel, one of the 
one st and best appointed in the South, will afford 
first-class accommodations at the usual terms—viz.: 
$15 to $25 per week, according to location of rooms. 
The house {sin perfect repair, frese colng, decorating, 
and drainage having been et ted 
VAILL, Proprietor. 


TPLANDS HOTEL, Eastman, Dodge Co., Ga., 

J on Macon and Brunswick R. R.. part of Cumber- 
land route, opens 15th, 1880. The hotel has all 
the modern improvements and is surrounded by the 
Pine Forest. CLARK N. SCOFIELD, formerly of the 
comtpentel Hotel, Philadelphia, and FRED H. 
SCOFIELD, late of the Windsor Hotel, New York, 
meee.” 


QPEN CER HOUSE, &. Mary's, Ga., » OPP. Fernan- 
i) dina, Fla. THO iON, earsarge 
House, No. Raaset w hite nate AE Proprietor. 
Having taken a long lease of this charming winter 
resort, on most favorable terms, the proprietor will 
receive guests at very low rates. The hotel, which is 
one of the most pleasant and exceedingly ‘well fur- 
nished, will be kept in first-class style. St. Mary’s is 
famous for its healt th-giving climate, sulphur springs, 
and | pic ae scenery. Steam Ferry daily to 











ays ADs HOJEL, NEW YORK.—VA Ne 
IN DERBILT HOTEL, cor. Lexington Avenue 
and 42d Street, New York, one block east of Grand 
Central Depot, is now open for the reception of per- 
manent and transient guests. Rooms from 75 cents 
upward. First-class restaurant ones 7 with hotel. 
ETELER. 
G RAND BOULEVARD | HOFEI. Broadway, 
W Eighth Ave., and Central Park, New York. 
new, commodjous, a “most delightfully 
Family and Transient — 
Terms reasonable. JNO. 
of Cape May Point Hotels. 


located 
Table unsurpassed. 
HICKS, Proprietor, late 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylstor ¥ and Clarendon Streets. Boston. 
THE BRUNSWICE is the finest hotel structure in 
New bwin Fire-proof ; modern in all its appoint- 
ments; strictly first- class ; kept on the American 
plan; a pleasant, permanent home, and desirable 
stopping piece tr for the business or pleasure-seeker. 
RNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
Amos Barnes, of Boston. 
JouN W. DuNKLEE, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilb Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 




















ae Raks TRAVEL. a 
Anchor | Line U. S. . Mail Steamers. 


baat Pus i - meas River, New Yor! 
Bolivia..... Jan. 8th, noon. | Devente, Jan. ood, 10 4. M. 
Circassia, Jan. 15th, 5 a.m. | Anchoria, Jan. 29th, 5 a. . 
These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Elysia....Jan. 15th, 5 a. M. | *Jeranos, Jan. 22d, 10 a. Mm. 
“Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduc ed rates 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agenis, 
7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
GLASGOW, ERP’ EEN 





LI L, QUEENSTOWN, BEL- 
FAST, LONDONDERE OR BRISTO 
SAI THUR AY. 


The MF ky By chia Jap ~~ unsu 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 
First CaBIN SaLoon, $7, eeverding to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $130. 
SECOND Casta (everything furnished), $40. Returm 
$75. STEERAGE, $26. 
tz Es fally low rates to clergymen and theis 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York, 


CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of d aeinibing he chances of col- 
Hsion, the ne | of this line take a specified course 
for ali seasons of the year. 

Ca the oe a passage from Queenstown 

paged crossing the meridian of §¢ 
bar = m nothing to the hi north $5 42. 
rossing the m ridian of 


ward passage Cc 
0 at at hx or nothing to the north of 43. 
OM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENETOWS. 
pees PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIV 
. webs 
nm 





New 
latt- 


SCYT: eay, Jan. seth, . Mt 
BATAVIA... ; ay, Jan. 19th, 7 =O M. 
re} :) Wednesday, Jan. 20th) 1:30 P. u. 
i ‘anid $100, according to accommodation. 
pageege and return tickets on favorabieierms. 
aa oe ets to and from al! parts of E: 
rates. 
Bowling @ reen. 


VERNON HL H. pHOWNS CO 











Agents, 
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NOTICES 


"All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad<ressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P,O. Box 2787. 

&@™ All comzxunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&# We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

¢@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. : 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE DEARTH OF REVIVALS. 


OnE who reads carefully the records of 
the churches in our religious press is struck 
by the dearth of intelligence of revivals all 
over the country. It is true that we do not 
expect the chief spiritual harvest till a month 
or two later; but thus fur hardly a case of 
special awakening is recorded in those de 
nominational papers whose chief pleasure 
it is to report the work of God’s Spirit. This 
is certainly a matter of concern, and is in 
decided contrast with the facts as they were 
four or five years ago. 

This is partly explained, yet only partly, 
by the growing faithfulness of the Church 
to its children. For this the Sabbath-school, 
the right arm of the Church, is chiefly to 
receive the credit. Those who are respon- 
sible for the religious training of our chil- 
dren, parents and teachers, more and more 
understand that they should seek the early 
conversion of those under their charge. So 
accessions to the Church are now in very 
large part out of the Sunday-school. These 
come not through special revival excite- 
ments, but from the healthier ordinary 
methods of divine grace. There isin very 
many of our churches—in all that are trained 
to a proper sense of religious duty a con- 
staat accession, at almost every communion 
season, of young members. It is an expected 
thing that the children of the church shall 
be converted and make public profession of 
their faith. Pastors and superintendents 
will constantly report in the meetings of the 

executive officers of the church in which 
its interests are discussed that this child 
and that seems to be a Christian and should 
be encouraged to come into the fellowship 
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of the church. For this reason, because 
they less need them, revivals are not so 
much looked for in our best-disciplined 
churches as they were in the days when one 
was expected every seven years—a period 
when the church was expected, like a 
comet, to blaze out into sudden brilliancy 
and activity as it approached its central 
Sun, and then as suddenly to disappear from 
view, while drawing into its chilled and 
frozen mass the train that had followed it. 
We are now learning that a church should 
rather shine like a planet, with a steady, 
undimmed effulgence. 

But this does not cover the whole 
duty of the Church. It not only has to 
to care for its own households, but 
to convert those who are not regular at- 
tendants on its ordinances. The field is 
the world, and not the few families of those 
already gathered in. And, as things now 
go, the outsiders are not easily reached by 
these ordinary means of grace. They do 
not go to church or to the Sabbath-school. 
They wait for some special excitement or 
attraction which shall draw them within 
the sound of the Gospel. For such as these 
itis proper, and it now seems necessary, 
that we should work by other means; that 
there should be special evangelistic services, 
such as the early apostles held everywhere, 
to compel them to come in, that God’s 
house may be full. It will be most unfor- 
tunate if our churches do not recognize this 
necessity and provide for it. In our East- 
ern States there has been no general re- 
vival interest since the campaigns of 
Moody and Sankey. Our Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches have had 
the past year very small additions, those 
in the Presbyterian Church being less 
than in any other year since the Re- 
union. Statistics of the Congregational 
churches in Connecticut, lately prepared, 
show that the additions have been hardly 
greater than the losses by death and remov- 
als. These facts should arouse our churches, 
before closing this Week of Prayer, to re- 
newed consecration and effort. The Church 
cannot stand stil. It must go forward, or 
it falls back. Let our prayer be: ‘‘ O Lord! 
revive thy work.” 





TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 
GENEKAL GARFIELD, the President-elect, 

in a speech delivered in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, in June, 1874, said: 

‘*The divorce between Church and state 
ought to be absolute. It ought to be so ab- 
solute that no church property anywhere, 
in any state or in the nation, should be ex- 
empt from equal taxation; for, if you ex- 
empt the property of any church organiza- 
tion, to that extent you impose a church tax 
upon the whole community.” 

General Garfield is certainly very respect- 
able authority for the doctrine here enun- 
ciated. We have never seen it stated in a 
terser or more forcible form. It is true that 
the exemption of church property from 
equal taxation with all other forms of 
private property is the legal imposition of a 
church tax upon the general community. 
It is a compulsory imposition of such a tax. 
The exemption does not lessen the amount 
that must be raised by taxation; but it does 
increase the amount of the tax which every 
individual has to pay upon his own proper- 
ty. It, in effect, annihilates church prop- 
erty as a source of revenue to the Govern- 
ment; and this creates the necessity for im- 
posing ‘heavier taxes upon all other prop- 
erty. 

We have, upon principle, uniformly op- 
posed all such exemption. There is a very 
large amount of church property in this 
country, and it is increasing every year; 
and much of it consists in extravagant 
church structures, costly far beyond any 
necessity that has a basis in utility and 
owned by wealthy congregations. We 
have never seen any good reason why this 
property should not be put upon the assess- 
or’s list, and, by a fair valuation, made to 
share with other property in the tax bur- 
dens of soviety. It is not public property, 
any more than that of a bank corporation 
or that of a manufacturing company. It 
is private property, held, controlled, and 
owned by a religious corporation for its 

own purposes.” The fact that the use of 
this propesty is beneficial to society is no 
reason for its exemption from taxation. 
We concede the fact, but deny the infer- 





ence sought to be drawn from it. Nearly 
all private property is, in its use, beneficial 
to society; and yet this is not regarded as a 
good reason for exempting it from taxation. 
The reasoning is no better when applied to 
church property. 

The fact that the use of church property 
is religious,and not secular, furnishes no 
reason for its exemption, unless we assume 
that it is one of the functions of the state 
to support religion. The moment we make 
this assumption we have adopted the funda- 
mental heresy of a state church and a state 
religion, which has in all ages proved to be 
the curse of bcth church and state. We 
are opposed to the whole theory, in all its 
forms, and believe that the support of 
religion should always be entirely voluntary 
on the part of its advocates, and, hence, 
that no one should be compelled, directly 
or indirectly, to pay a solitary dollar for 
the support of any religious system. If the 
system cannot live upon the voluntary 
offerings of its advocates, then let it die, 
Society should guarantee to them religious 
liberty, and then leave them to pay their 
own bills. 





A LIBERAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 





THE one we have in mind, and which, we 
learn from a long article in The Free Re- 
ligious Index, has ‘‘a series of admirable 
services” and is well managed, is that con- 
nected with the Rev. John W. Chadwick’s 
church, in Brooklyn. It is thus described: 


‘‘The teaching inclucated in this service 
is chiefly of an ethical character—a recogni- 
tion of the nobility of human nature, 
of the beauty and bountifulness manifested 
in the universe, and of the duty of all to 
think highly and live nobly, in accord with 
the law of righteousness, which has its 
foundation in the constitution of society. 
The supernatural element is wholly elimi- 
nated from this service; yet a fine sense of 
all that is beautiful and worshipful in na- 
ture and our human life, of the divine 
manifested in ever-working and universal 
laws, elevates it from the region of crude 
and dry materialism, and renders it hopeful 
and bountiful with good inspiration. 
Formal prayer constitutes no part of this 
service; but aspirit of prayer and of as- 
piration to the highest ideals of right living 
breathes through every sentence and sings 
in every song.” 

it must be beautiful. The scholars learn 
that the first thing in ‘ethical character” 
is ‘‘ a recognition of the nobility of human 
nature.” How true! Then they learn that 
‘nature and our human life” are ‘‘ wor- 
shipful,” and we presume they worship 
them. The Egyptians did, and so did the 
Vedic Aryans, and why should not the 
Brooklyn Free Religionists?. They do not 
pray — oh! no—they only cultivate the 
‘spirit of prayer,” or what is the same 
thing—only we did not know it before— 
‘‘aspiration to the highest ideals of right 
living.” But, that our readers may see some 
of this ‘‘ aspiration” in actual exhibition, 
we quote from an ‘‘ autumn service,” which 
we are told is “‘ beautiful ”: 

Choir. 
**Gladly we gather to the place of meeting, 

Keeping our tryst, from far-and far away; 

Gladly we tender each a joyous greeting, 

Looking the love that words may never say | 

All. 
“ Faithful and true! Ever faithful and true! 
Class 2. 
“ We from the mountains, from the breezy highlands, 


Class 1. 
“ We from the valleys where the streamlets glide, 
Chotr. 
“We from the salt waves, from the sea-girt islands, 
ass 8. 
“ We from the city’s hot and turbid tide. 


All. . 
“ Faithfal and true! Ever faithful aad true! 
Choir. 
“ While through our hearts the spirit ever pouring 
Flows a rich stream of faith and hope and love. 
Hither we come, our thoughts toward Heaven soar- 


ing, 

Thrilling with life, that Life all life above! 
All. 

“Faithful and true! Ever faithful and true! 
All. 

“ Now, linked in friendship’s golden chain together, 
Feeling the pulse that throbs Creation through, 
May we be true, in bright or stormy weather, 
To the Eternal, to each other true! 
Faithful and true! Ever faithful and true!” 


We hope no reader will fail to see how 
‘* beautiful” and inspiring all this is. Here 
is more of it, all we find printed; and we 
can’t afford to lose a line: 

“ Superintendent: The treasures of the 
earth aré indeed beyond price: the joy of 
life is unspeakable: the aspirations of the 
soul are without limit. 

“« Assistant: Bebold, all the heavens are. 
opened to our thought! ; 


- 
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‘* Superintendent: Let us, then, pledge 
ourselves anew. r 

** Right: Inasmuch as we have drawn 
richly of the wine of life, 

“* Left: Inasmuch as we have received 
largely from them that have gone before, 

“* Right: Who have plowed their fur- 
rows right manfully, 


** Left: Who have borne the heat and 
burden of their day, . 

“* Assistant: ho have filled, as it were, 
great storehouses with the fruit of their 
labors— 


“ Right: So that the earth is fairer, 

“‘ Teft: And the heavens are lovelier, 

“* Right: And man is wiser, 

** Teft: And life is sweeter— 

“* Assistant: Let us also bring our 
sheaves with us! 

‘* Superintendent: Let us not, alone, 
come empty-handed to the feast of the 
harvest home!” 

We often hear of the weakness of the in- 
struction in our Sunday-schools, but we 
challenge the world to find anything more 
vapid, more inave. Even “‘ culture” ought 
to save children from this stuff. But the 
deepest want is that felt because the super- 
natural is entirely excluded. There is here 
no revelation, no Christ, no God; no dig- 
nity even of any kind; really nothing but 
the varnish of ethics; nothing that grips the 
conscience. We pity the poor children in 
that Sunday-school. 





LYNCH LAW. 





AN appalling murder of a husband and 
wife was committed last week by one Sny- 
der, at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. The 
murderer was soon thereafter arrested, and 
confessed the crime before the coroner’s 
jury. While the jury were deliberating, 
the people of the neighborhood, numbering 
some one hundred persons, took possession 
of the murderer, against the resistance of 
the officers of law, and procceded at once 
to hang him. This was done in the heat 
and fury of temporary passion, without the 
authority of law. The hundred men, flam- 
ing with vengeance, took the law into their 
own hands and gave it summary effect. 
This makes the twelfth case of lynching 
reported in the newspapers as occurring in 
the United States during the month of De- 
cember. Eight of these cases were in the 
Southern States, two in New Mexico, one 
in Nevada, and that of Snyder, in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

We can readily understand that, in com 
munities where there is practically no law 
for the protection of the people against 
ruffians and murderers, there may be some 
excuse for the administration of Lynch law. 
Whatever may be true in such cases, there 
certainly is no occasion or excuse for the 
services of Judge Lynch in communities 
where courts exist and crimes are punished 
in the due and proper course of law. The 
indignation which all good citizens feel at 
the commission of an awful crime and the 
natural desire that the criminal should 
receive his due award are very appropriate. 
But when these impulses turn those citi- 
zens into Jaw-breakers and murdeiers, then 
the impulses themselves become the excit- 
ants and occasion of crime. The hundred 
men that hung Snyder are murderers, every 
man of them, and by the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania are punishable with death. They 
were not the officers of law and had no 
authority for their deed of crime. The fact 
that the murderer deserved death gave 
them no right to inflict it. 

There ought to have been another coro- 
ner’s jury, to ascertain how Snyder came to 
his death. His death was by murder, as 
really as the death of those he murdered. 
He intended to kill his victims; and the 
hundred men intended to kill him. Society 
cannot with too much vigilance hunt down 
murders and bring them to justice; but 
civil society must demand that their pun- 
ishment shall be committed exclusively to 
the constituted agents of law. If a self- 
appointed mob, by mere brute force, does 
this work, then that mob ought to be 
brought to justice. A righteous indigna- 
tion should be taught both the duty and the 
necessity of keeping itself within the limits 
of law. Pennsylvania owes it to herself, as 
a community of law and order, not to 
overlook the crime which was committed 
by the hundred or more men who hung 
Snyder. Judge Lynch should be made to 
understand that the people have no occa- 
sion for his services and that they will not 
tolerate them. , 
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Tue Rev. W. J. Knox Little, of England, is 
going about the country enlightening our peo- 
ple as to the beauties of Ritualism. In the 
course of his travels he has preached in St. 
Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, a ‘‘Sermon 
to Women,” some gems of which we nd in 
the Philadelphia Times, which is as English as 
it is amusing. He praises women so much, 
but fram euch praise deliver the women we 
know! He says: 

“There are those that think that women 

can be taught logic. Thisis a mistake. They 
can never by any process of education arrive 
at the same mental status as that enjoyed by 
men; but they have a quickness of apprehen- 
sion, which is prense' A called leaping at conclu- 
sions, that is astonishing.” 
That is rather grasping for the Rev. Knox Lit- 
tle to claim all the logic for his own sex. But 
we remember that he is acquainted chiefly 
with the ritualizing species, and we never 
knew either sex to be afflicted with anything 
better than ‘‘a leaping at conclusions that is 
astonishing.’”? Our women’s Mentor has a 
word to say for unmarried women which is 
characteristic : 

‘* Widows and maiden ladies are designed 


by Providence for the purpose of giving a tone 
to society.” 


Surely ; but have not wives the same duty ? 


“They should all be religious women. An 
irreligious woman is a bad man spoiled.” 


But is not a bad man spoiled already ? 


For this disgusting product of modern times 
—a woman who does her own atheistical think- 
ing—-I have nothing but contempt.” 

And it is evident this manni€in has nothing 
but contempt for women who do their own 
thinking, whether it be theistic or atheistic. 











Tris in his prelection to wives that Mr, Knox 
Little spreads himself most and silliest : 

* Wifehood is the crown glory of a woman. 

She brings to it the gifts of the Creator— 
endurance, loving submission, and intricacy 
{sic] of thought. In this sacred and holy rela- 
tion she is bound forall time. Toher husband 
she owes the duty of wnqualified obedience. 
There is no crime that a man can commit which 
justifies his wife in leaving him or applying for 
that monstrous thing, divorce. It is her duty 
to submit to him always, and no crime that he 
can commit justifies her lack of obedience. If he 
is a bad or wicked man, she may gently remons- 
trate with him, but refuse him never.”” 
So this mannikin sets himself up for a little 
god, does he? He would be obeyed implicitly. 
He would weda slave. He would bind her 
fast and grant her no redress, though he 
Were as great a knave as he is—Ritual- 
ist. This kind of talk is not likely to do 
any hurt, because common sense teaches us 
better. We know that, if divorce is allowed 
toa man for a woman’s infidelity, it must be 
allowed the woman for the man’s. We know, 
too, that Paul allowed divorce for desertion 
(“A brother or a sister is not under bondage in 
such cases’’), and certainly it may be allowed 
for outrageous cruelty. This teacher of 
woman is himself a husband, we believe. He 
Says: 

“Think of the blessedness of having chil- 
dren! Iam the father of many children, and 
there have been those who have ventured to 
pity me. ‘Keep your pity for yourself,’ I 

ave replied ; ‘they never cost me a single 
pang.’ * 
Fortunate man! He might have been born in 
Patagonia, where, when a child is born, the 
father is always carefully put to-bed. He 
might have been the patient of whom the 
young doctor said that he had lost the child 
and the mother, but hoped to save the father. 
But he was born an Englishman, and a sillier 
oue vever crossed the ocean. 





Ir Dr. J. P. Newman had not been a candi- 
date for the Methodist missionary secretary- 
ship, his criticisms of the utterances of the new 
secretary, Dr. Fowler, would look less ungra- 
cious. Dr. Fowler has been arguing for mis- 
sions, and loudly declaring that the six hundred 
millions of heathen will go to Hell if we do 
not send them the Gospel. He makes Hell the 
key-note’of his appeals. Dr. Newman quotes. 
in reply, Dr. Whedon, to the effect that we 
may charitably believe that not only the 
infants of heathendom, but millions of others. 
who are morally infants, will be saved by the 
mercy of God, and that the command of Jesus 
and other motives are sufficient incentives to 
missionary zeal, without damning all the 
heathen. But Dr. Fowler is consistent. We 
remember that, when editor, he once described 
the millfons of heathendom as * wading chin 
deep in perdition.” 





WE have seen only the minute of the action 
of the Ontario Association in the case of-the 
Rev. Myron Adams, pastor of the Plymouth 
Chureh in Rochester, N. Y., and, if there is no 
other side to the question, we cannot see but 
that the Association has done its duty in 
unanimously withdrawing fellowship from Mr. 
Adams. Of course, not churchfellowship ; but, 
&6 We suppose, association fellowship, expelling 


THE 


him from membership on the ground that he 
has withdrawn from the doctrinal basis of the 
Association. Churehfellowship can be with- 
drawn only by a council. The doctrinal 
errors charged against him are certainly very 
serious, It is said that he ‘‘regards sin as a 
disease, rather than a voluntary transgression; 
that the sinner is rather to be pitied than to be 
blamed, is unfortunate rather than guilty.” If 
this truly represents his view, and if he is a man 
perspicacious enough to hold an intelligent 
view consistently, then, in preaching such doc- 
trine as this, he does not belong anywhere in the 
Christian Church. Christianity is not founded 
on that conception of sin. Sinisa guilt; not 
a misfortune. One who holds really the view 
given above must, moreover, have a screw 
loose somewhere, for the statement squarely 
contradicts universal consciousness. It denies 
common sense. It is so silly that it is hard to 
believe that the Rev. Myron Adams really holds 
it. The only other charge of heterodoxy 
against Mr. Adams that has any definiteness 
to it is “‘ that he absolutely denies the truth of 
endless punishment, pronouncing the doc- 
trine ‘infamous and blasphemous,’ affirming 
that it is his unalterable conviction, upon 
which he seeks no more light.”” While many 
excellent men, whom it would be a shame to 
drive out of the Church, seek relief from the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, it is clear that 
any man who thus denounces it, in bis public 
addresses, dogmatically declaring it ‘ infa- 
mous and blasphemous,’ has no proper place 
in a Church most of whose members believe 
in it; not so much because he dishelieves the 
doctrine as because of his “‘doubtful disputa- 
tions,’? which wreck the peace of the Church. 
The language quoted is indecently bitter, not 
to say opinionated. We heartily hope that Mr. 
Adams has been misunderstood. We suppose 
it is his vigorous support of his brother at 
Dunkirk, in his quarrel with the Presbytery of 
Buffalo, which has stirred up the Ontario As- 
sociation to this zeal. 


It will not do to say, asthe Gospel in all 
Lands does, that the only American missions 
in Africa are those of the American Board, the 
American Missionary Association, the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Board, and the Presbyterian and 
United Presbyterian Boards. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has an important mission in 
Liberia, and the Southern Baptists, the Colored 
Baptists, the United Brethren in Christ, the 
Lutherans, and the African M. E. Church all 
have missions in Africa. The Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate credits a statistical missionary 
table to the Hnglish Independent. That tuble 
Was made nine months after the Hnglish Inde- 
pendent ceased to exist. The Missionary Review 
calls us to account for printing Urumiah, 
iustead of Oroomia, Our spelling, we submit, 
is proper. To avoid confusion, we have 
adopted the Continental method of spelling 
Asiatic names, and, while we say Hindus, as 
The Review says, we say Urumiah where The 
Review prints indiscriminately Oroomia and 
Oroomiah. But who, we ask The Review, are 
“the Reformed (Dutch) Presbyterians,” on 
whose missions it has an article? It does not 
mean Covenanters, probably, and it is not the 
name of the Church of Dr. Chambers. 


GREECE seems to be determined now to take 
its own independent counsel in regerd to the 
rectification of its frontier. It has waited 
patiently on the purposes of the Great Powers, 
and has come to the conclusion at last that 
what it wants it must fight for. Diplomatic 
business with the Sultan is shockingly slow, 
annoying, and crooked. Heis determined not 
to part with any of the territory which he has 
agreed to cede, in accordance with the arbi- 
tration of the Powers, except by force, 
and moral force is not the kind which moves 
him quickest. Greece is rapidly preparing for 
war, and declares that it will not submit its 
grievances to further arbitration. The Porte 
does not seem to be much alarmed; but the 
army of Greece is not so contemptible, after 
all. The King is better prepared, in some 
respects, to wage war than the Sultan is. His 
credit is better and perhaps his army is under 
a better discipline. But what if the Albanians 
should form a league with the little kingdom ? 
They are desperate fighters, lacking neither 
courage nor skill. Just now they are un- 
friendly to the Sultan, and willing perhaps to 
accept the overtures made to them by the 
Grecians. We have always thought that 
Greece was treated badly in the Berlin Con- 
ference and should rejoice to see it in posses- 
sion of what rightly belongs to it. 


SzeNaTOR CONKLING not long since went out 
of his way, in aspeech in the Senate, to make 
a contemptuous allusion to the civil service 
order of President Hayes forbidding the em- 
ployés of the Government to engage in the 
business of running the machinery of party 
politics. He virtually said that |t is the order 
-of atyrant and “‘an insolent usurper.”. We 
will not debate with the Senator the 
merits or demerits-of that order.' Letting this 
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pass, we put to him this direct question: Is 
he or is he not in favorof a reform in the 
civil service that will divorce the subordinate 
appointments of the Government from the 
control of party politics? If he is in favor of 
such a reform, then we ask him to give his 
influence in the Senate toward the enactment 
of laws that will so regulate the entrance upon 
and the retention of office as to place appoint- 
ments upon the just basis of qualifications 
and personal character, and entirely super- 
sede the necessity of such an order as the one 
he complains of. If he believes in civil serv- 
ice reform, then let him prove his faith by his 
works. But if he does not believe in it, as we 
presume is the fact, and prefers the “spoils 
system,” then there is no difficulty in under- 
standing why he does not like the order of 
the President, or why he has been opposed to 
the Administration of President Hayes from 
the very commencement. The President has 
refused to hand over to him the Government 
patronage of this state, as a means of personal 
and party power. In this respect he has done 
just right, and President Garfield should do 
likewise. 





Tue American press is very decent in its 
treatment of the charges of gross forgery and 
perjury on the part of those who prepared the 
case for the British Government in the Cana- 
dian Fisheries Arbitration. The charges come 
from a Canadian source, from the man who 
had the task assigned him of preparing the 
index of the documents of the Halifax Com- 
mission, and certainly demands the attention 
of the Canadian Government. Our American 
papers have preserved a singular silence, 
evidently waiting for the Canadian or British 
authorities to speak. But these charges are 
now 80 explicit that an investigation is neces- 
sary, although the case has been already 
adjudicated on the basis of these asserted 
fraudulent statistics and the money paid by 
America. Should it become clear that the 
Commission was misled by fraud, we doubt 
not that the British Government would itself 
proceed to open negotiations to rectify the 
wrong, although, if it should conclude to 
retain an indemnity secured unjustly, it might 
plead the example of the United States in the 
ease of the Japanese indemnity, yet retained 
by us. 


One of the important duties to be discharged 
by the legislature of this state during the 
present month is the election of a United 
States senator, to succeed Senator Kernan, 
whose term expires on the fourth of next 
March. The new senator will, of course, not 
be a Democrat, since both houses are strongly 
Republican. He ought not to belong to what 
has hitherto beeu known as the Conkling wing 
of the Republican party in this state. Senator 
Conkling himself is quite enough as the repre- 
sentative of that wing. If the unity of the 
party is to be preserved in this state, then 
those Republicans who do not particularly 
fancy Senator Conkling and certainly do not 
like his political tactics, but without whose 
support the party would have been defeated 
at the last election and will be defeated at any 
election, should furnish the next United States 
senator. At any rate, a distinctly Conkling 
mau should not be selected. Senator Conk- 
ling will be wise to keep his hands out of the 
matter altogether, and let the legislature 
exercise his own judgment, without any 
iufluence from him. Ex-Secretary Fish would 
be a good selection, but the best man for 
the office in the state is Secretary Evarts. He 
is not a Conkling Republican, and in the 
Senate would at once take rank among ita 
ablest men. No second or third-rate man 
should represent the great State of New York, 





Tne Tory Government sowed the wind and 
now Gladstone is reaping the whirlwind. The 
Irish difficulty is worse than ever. The law 
invoked against the leaders of the Land League 
conspiracy can hardly result in a conviction, 
and every one is looking anxiously to see what 
Parliament will do. In South Africa things 
are getting worse and worse. The annexation 
of the Transvaal Republic was a blunder and a 
crime, while the attack on the Basutos was no 
better; and now comes the punishment. The 
Dutch are in rebellion, and thus far successful. 
They have re-established their republic, and 
from Holland comes an appeal for their rights. 
Kindly as Americans feel and want to feel for 
England, it is hard not to hope that the 
claims of these Transvaal rebels will be granted. 
England does not need to hold or annex 
colonies against their will, 


WE have read carefully the article “ Village 
Life in America,” by a ‘‘ Non-resident Ameri- 
can,” in the December Cantemporary Review, 
and, if the village described is not Middleboro, 
Mass., then we are greatly mistaken. Those 
that know Middleboro will probably recognize 
the writer. The description of New England 
village life is extremely ga@od, and niust be 





very interesting to English readers, as it is, 
judeed; to America. But is depreciation of 


modern public schools might call forth some 
proper criticism. If the culture of Boston is 
represented in Congress by an unfit man, he 
was not elected, asthe reader would infer, by the 
votes of the graduates of New England public 
schools, but of Irish immigrants. The man 
who at the last election received a vast 
majority of the votes of native Americans was 
not only a graduate of; Harvard, but a man of 
superior culture. That there is something 
superficial in our public schools is beyond 
question; but the chief cause, we think, is 
that the present system of taking teachers 
from normal schools puts the work of instruc- 
tion into the hands of men and women of a 
narrow culture, who bh .ve technique, but not 
breadth. Fortunately, our high schools mostly 
still seek teachers of a wider training. 

THE papers report the fact that the Brooklyn 
board of aldermen last week passed an ordi- 
nance imposing a license tax of five dollars a 
year on Chinese laundrymen. Alderman 
Graham is reported as saying that his asso- 
ciates were “ resolving themselves into a set of 
idiots.” One element of their idiocy consists 
in the fact that they have no authority what- 
ever for imposing such a tax. They are worse 
than idiots by being dastardly mean and con- 
temptible. If they had the right, as they have 
not, to impose a license tax on this kind of 
business, they certainly have no right to dis- 
criminate against Chinamen in the imposition 
of the tax. Chinamen have as good a right to 
live in Brooklyn as anybody clse, and just as 
good a right to pursue the laundry business. 
A city ordinance that marks them out for 
proscription ought to be spit upon and kicked 
into the gutter. Brooklyn has been called 
“the City of Churches ’’; but, if the people sub- 
mit to this ineffable meanness, it will deserve 
to be called the city of persecutors. They 
cannot afford to allow their good name to be 
disgraced by this anti-Chinese ordinance. It 
is enough for the ‘‘sand-lot’”’ law-makers of 
San Francisco to make fools of themselves, 
without any imitators in Brooklyn or anywhere 
else. 


Tue following letter from one of the most 
eminent and honorable citizens of Maryland 
is sent to us by Mr. Bacon, as a sort of supple- 
ment to his recent article ‘On the Dignity of 
a Retired Public Officer.” The record of so 
noble a career as that of the late Senator 
Foster, of whose dignity and fidelity the fol- 
lowing incident was nothing more than char- 
acteristic, deserves a fuller and more enduring 
memorial than can be given in newspaper 
articles. We hope, for the sake of the next 
generation, tbat, out of the abounding materials 
which he must have left, such a contribution 
to the history of our times may be prepared. 

‘* BaLTIMORE, Dec. 13th, 1880. 
“* Rev. LeonakD W. Bacon, D.D., Norwich, Ut.: 


‘My Dear Sir :—Reading in Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT your very interesting sketch of your late 
friend and parishioner, Lafayette 8. Foster, 
it occurred to me that it might be agree- 
able to youif I should try to tell you of @ 
brave deed of his, as it lies in my memory after 
the lapse of more than twenty years. In the 
winter of 1859-60, having an hour’s leisure one 
day in Washington, [ went into the gallery of 
the Senate Chamber, to see and hear what 
might be going of. Shortly after Itook my 
seat, a senator from California—Haun, Ithink— 
arose and moved resolutions of mourning and 
respect and adjournment for Senator Broderick, 
who during the previous recess of Congress 
had fallen in a duel with Judge Terry, and 
followed them with an extended biographical 
sketch and eulogy. The situation was a pecu- 
liar one. The senators who were in political 
spmpathy with Broderick were opposed to 
dueling, as a ‘relic of barbarism,’ while those 
who believed in ‘the Code’ were really glad 
that Broderick was forever out of the field as 
an antagonist to them. So that, though Brod- 
erick was a man of decided mark, greatly 
loved and greatly hated, both sides had diffi- 
culty in speaking his eulogy. The California 
senator was followed by Mr. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, who was enough on both sides to 
have less difficulty than almost anybody else ; 
would have. Then Mr. Seward got up and 
read a paper he had carefully prepared, diplo- 
matic, sounding well, and which could give 
offense to nobody—practically saying nothing. 
Then Mr. Foster (at that time not one of the 
oldest or best known senators) arose, and, 
after a few words of appreciation of the good 
and manly qualities of the dead, said his pur- 
pose in rising was to make some plain remarks 
about the manner of his death. He then 
showed that dueling was a crime under the 
laws of the United States, the laws of Cali- 
fornia, and of most of the states of the Union, 
as well as of the law of God; and, with the 
eager attention of all and in a hushed stillness 
that was almost painful in its intensity, an- 
nounced that, however much he might pre- 
vidusly have respected the man, he could join 
in no public testimony of respect to the mem- 
ory of one who died in the direct and willful} 
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violation of the laws of his state, his country, 
and hisGod. He must vote against the reso- 
lutions. That with professed duelists standing 
all around him! Did his ancestor, old Miles 
Standish, ever do a braver deed ? 


‘* Sincerely yours, H. 8.” 


.. The Churchman has an editorial in which 
it quotes incorrectly ‘‘ The Apostate’s Creed,” 
and takes pains not to state that it was an 
editorial from Tut INDEPENDENT. If quoted, 
we wish it quoted correctly as follows: 


“THe APosTATE’S CREED. - 

“T believe in a chaotic Nebula self existent 
Evolver of Heaven and Earth ; 

** And in the differentiation of this original 
homogeneous Mass. Its first-begotten Product 
which was self-formed into separate worlds, 
divided into Jand and water, self-organized into 
plants and animals, reproduced in like species, 
further developed’ into higher orders, and 
finally refined, rationalized, “and perfected in 
Man. He descended from the Monkey, ascend- 
ed to the Philosopher, and sitteth down in the 
rites and customs of Civilization under the 
laws of a developing Sociology. From thence 
he shall come again, by the disintegration of 
the culminated Heterogeneousness, back into 
the original Homogeneousness of Chaos. 

“I believe in the wholly impersonal Abso- 
lute, the wholly un-Catholic Church, the Dis- 
union of the Saints, the Survival of the Fittest, 
the Persistence of Force, the Dispersion of 
the Body, and in Death Everlasting. 


«see The Christian at Work has been asking 
postal-card opinions from various clergymen 
as to whether miracles are now to be looked 
for. Of course, the general opinion is that 
miracles have ceased, though Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
of Boston, with a few others less certainly, 
holds that the promise of signs following those 


that believe was for the Church of all time. , 


We are most surprised at the reply of Dr. 
Howard Crosby, who says: 
“ Miracles for 70 years in time of Moses and Joshua. 
“ Miracles for 70 years in time of Elijah and Elisha. 
“ Miracles for 70 years in time of Christ and apostles. 
“No others. 
“Miracles 
Are marks and evidences 
‘Of a new Dispensation.” 
Dr. Crosby is not apt to speak unguardedly. 
Must we conclude that he regards the Book of 
Daniel as unhistorical ? 


.. The Atlanta Christian Indez says : 


*“ There is one question we would like to ask 
our ‘ Northern brethren,’ who have assured us 
so often that they cherish for us the kindliest 
Christian love: How do they discriminate be- 
tween their love tous as Christians and their 
hatred to us as citizens of the South, or as 
‘rebels,’ as they will have it? It has always 
appeared to us that the citizen, the politician, 
and the Christian are one and the same person, 
We never could see how the citizen or the 
politician could hate and traduce, and the 
Christian, in the same person and at the same 
time, could love and honor.”’ 


Now, is not it astonishing that so intelligent a 
paper could get such an idea? We love our 
Southern brethren in both capacities. It 
never occurs to us to hate them as citizens of 
the South. 


--A correspondent of The Tribune says 
that within the past year he has had appli- 
cations to aid educational institutions for 
colored people in eight Southern states, made 
by their prospective officers, but in no case 
endorsed by any responsible benevolent as- 
sociation. We wish to say that the American 
Missionary Association and other such socie- 
ties are the best authorities accessible to us on 
the matter of Southern education, and it is no 
kindness to encourage these colored men to 
seek endowments in the North for institutions 
not thus endorsed, even though, as in some 
cases, fifty recommendations are offered from 
men that know nothing about the case. 


..-A very high tribute of respect, in the 
form of complementary resolutions, and a 
speech from Attorney-General Devens, and 
another speech from Chief-Justice Waite, was 
paid to Mr. Justice Strong, upon his retirement 
from the Bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He had served on the Bench 
for twelve years, and, being seventy-two years 
of age, he is entitled to the annual pension of 
ten thousand dollars during the remainder of 
his life. 


.-Professor Norman Fox, in The National 
Buptist, concludes an article on progressive 
theology in this vigorous way : 

‘“To deny that there is a progressive theol- 
ogy in the progressive unveiling of Nature and 
history is, in effect, to deny the presence of 
God in Nature and history. It is the blankest 
materialism ; a denial of creation; a denial of 
Providence ; a denial of the very being of God! 

“*Oh! but these good brethren don’t 
mean—’ 

* Well, then, they ought not to say it!” 

..We shall be glad when the commission 
sent to see the Poncas reports, for it will 
put astop to some sad misrepresentation. The 
story told by George W. Smith, that Secretary 
Schurz would not let Mr. Riggs go as interpre- 
ter, is entirely an error. During the past year 
there have been eight deaths and fifteen births 
among the Poncas in the Indian Territory, 
Eight of the nine bands are represented by 
their chiefs now in Washington. 


..»-If we are not mistaken, the great and 
geuerally luminous the Rev. L. Philetus Dobbs, 





D.D., bas been betrayed into an expression 
which will bear rhetorical criticism. Recom- 
mending to The National Baptist a communica- 
tion from his sexton, Mr. Spink, he says: 


“If he should have a career, I shall be very 
happy in thinking that the spark which I have 
watered contained in it the germ of a structure 
destined to soar and to elevate with its radi- 
ance your privileged readers.”’ 


A round fifty millions—that is the estim- 
ate of the population of the country made by 
the Census Bureau. And where can a happier 
fifty millions of people be found? Free land, 
free religion, free schools, equal rights for all— 
these, with God’s blessing, are the sufficient 
conditions of prosperity. Why cannot the 
British Government do a3 much for England 
and poor Ireland? 


.-If Mr. Justice Hunt, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, resigns his office, 
as itis expected that he will soon do, the 
President may find in Judge Blatchford, of 
this city, a very suitable man to fill the vacan- 
ey. Judge Blatchford has one of the first 
judicial minds in the country and his large 
experience on the Bench fits him for the 
position. 

----The Boston Advertiser, conjecturing 
about the new Chinese treaty, says that the 
part of the treaty limiting immigration to this 
country “ will, of course, be balanced by shut- 
ting all China to American merchants and 
missionaries, with the exception of the few 
treaty ports.”” We do not believe a word of 
t.- Commissioner Angell knows better. 


--».We are glad that the President has 
decided to grant Cadet Whittaker’s request for 
a trial by a regular court-martial. Tbough the 
evidence seems strongly against him, he pro- 
tests his innocence, and certain it is that his 
previous trial seemed to have for its main ob- 
ject his conviction, rather than the ascertain- 
ment of truth. 

.A neighbor “don’t know what psalm our 
U. P. friends would sing “‘on occasion of 
pledging the payment of a burdensome church 
debt.” This might do, from Psalm cxix: 
* Ere long I trust to walk at large 
From all encumbrance free ; 
Since I resolved to make my life 
With thy commands agree.” 

.. The Interior says that the proposition to 
adopt a Presbyterian directory for the Week of 
Prayer was a mistake, and that ‘‘ such proposi- 
tions are constantly springing up in our Assem- 
blies like Canada thistles.”” True, and this 
high-churchism has been developing since the 
Reunion, and needs to be guarded against. 


..it is a noteworthy fact that the census 
returns show in the Southern States, with the 
single exception of Delaware, a larger relative 
increase of the colored than of the white popu- 
lation of these states. This fact tells well for 
the health and physical habits of the colored 
people, as compared with the whites. 


..The Richmond State (Va.), a strong 
Democratic paper, denounces the whole move- 
ment to unseat Senator Kellogg. The State 
thinks that the party advantage to be gained 
would cost the party far more than it is worth. 
The question has been once settled and the 
Democrats should abide by it. 


...-The session of Congress lasted more 
than three weeks before the holiday recess, 
and the actual working time of the House of 
Representatives was just fifty-two hours, or a 
little more than two days out of more than 
twenty-one days. The members certainly were 
not injured by hard labor. 


. Senator Blaine thinks that, if the number 
of judges be increased to thirteen, it would be 
wise to appoint two or three eminent Demo- 
cratic lawyers. We concur most cordially 
with this opinion. Such an element in the 
Court would do it no harm, and give better 
satisfaction to the people. 


.. The state legislatures during the present 
month will elect twerty-one senators of the 
United States to fill vacancies which will occur 
on the 4th of next March, four having been 
already elected, making twenty-five in ail. 
The Republicans will gain and the Democrats 
will lose by the elections. 


..Eleven lottery dealers have recently 
been convicted of violating the postal laws by 
the United States Court in this city. This is 
a good beginning. It isto be hoped that the 
authorities will keep at the busivess. We 
suggest that the state authorities wake up and 
move in the same line. 

.... The Parker Memorial Hall, in Boston, has 
been sold by its proprietors, they not being 
able to hold it. Before we taunt the Free 
Religionists on this failure, we will recall that 
the same week witnessed the similar sale of the 
Tompkins-Avenue Congregational Church, in 
Brooklyn. 

..-The legislature of South Carolina has 
just passed a bill making it a misdemeanor to 
carry concealed weapons, and providing an 
extra punishment if one is convicted of an 





assault with such a weapon. This is a good 
law anywhere and specially needed in South 
Carolina. 


.-It is said that a number of leading Re- 
publicans from different parts of the country 
are soon to visit General Garfield at his home, 
for the purpose of consultation in respect to 
the composition of his Cabinet. We have no 
doubt that he will select able men for this 
service. 


. Sixty thousand dollars is the sum already 
spent by the father of Charley Ross in the 
effort to find his abducted child. There is no 
probability that he ever will find him. It is 
almost certain that the child was murdered 
by his abductors, in order to escape detection. 


..Judge Woods, recently appointed to the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, turns out to have been born in Ken- 
tucky. This will make him al] right as a 
Southern man. The South now has two judges 
on the Bench of the Supreme Court. 


.- “Calvin,” in The Presbyterian, criticises a 
Chicago preacher for putting a period at the 
end of a Bible quotation ‘“‘where the original 
Greek has only acomma,.”’ That is news. We 
supposed the original Greek did not even have 
a space after the words. 


.... The Republicans of Tennessee seem to 
have more than an even chance of securing a 
United States senator from that state. If they 
succeed, this will probably make the Senate 
Republican after 4th of next March. 


.-Probably not one in ten of the families 
which received callers on New Year’s Day in 
this city and hereabouts offered wine to their 
guests, and of the callers at these places 
hardly one in twenty took wine. 


.-Of the thirty-eight states composing the 
Union thirty-one have biennial sessions of their 
legislatures, leaving but seven that have an- 
nual sessions. We have no doubt that the 
former are the wiser states. 

.. The publication of a legal ordinance on 
Sunday is not, according to a recent decision of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals, a legal pub- 
lication. This strikes us as being technically 
nice. 


.... Well, how do the Presbyterian pastors 
like their little private list of topics for the 
Week of Prayer, arranged to prevent union 
meetings ? How many of them adopted it ? 

.. The Watchtower bids ‘‘ Brother Pentecost 
a cordial Godspeed,”’ which is to its credit. 











NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.00, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


| Bublisher § 6 Department. 


SoorHiING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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Tue enterprise that has made THE PHILADELPHIA 
TIMES not only the best journal of its class in Phila- 
delphia, but, by general acknowledgment, the best 
journal for the family circle issued from any press, is 
scrupulously maintained. Its contributors from day to 
day are among the foremost men of the nation and no 
department of news or literature is slig 


number on any 
women as to men ; hence, ‘al 
d_accura: 


chronicle of curre’ 
da rtments the —~ of the best writers are engaged, 
while selections fro m other journals are made with 
care, taste, and f ‘ul Iness. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


y Society will , ted ny ®, panite re- 
hearsal 01 aan Phe afternceh, anuary at Stein- 
way Hall, to be fol ollpwed by the concert on wie follow- 
ing Saturday sak ~ yee My consist of 

ethoven’s Symphon; No. Hans von 
Broysart’s Fantaisie (for the first time) ; a the Tann- 
—— Overture, for orchestra. Herr Wilhelmj will 
be tke soloist, and will play Bruch’s Concerto in 
G and Bach’s Chaconne. 
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THE IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 


AFvuLL EXPLANATION FROM Mr. Rurvus Hatca.—tHEe 
OBJECT OF THE COMPANY.—WHAaT THEY PROPOSE TO 
Do.—His Views OF THE FUTURE OF THE COMPANY. 





Mr. Rurus Hatcu was questioned concerning the 
advertisement of the Iron Steamboat Company yes- 
terday afternoon. 

“TI understand,” said the reporter, “that you are 
Vice-Prestient of the Company, andI have come to 
you for information. I see that you are already 
soliciting subscriptions to the capital stock in the 
newspapers.” 

“ The prosp ina explains itself,” Mr. 
Hatch replied. “It is signed by the directors of the 
Company and the three banking-houses who are to 
receive subscriptions. The Company is not formed 
to run in opposition to any boats or companies now in 
existence. It hasa three-fold object: first,to make 
money for its stockholders; second, to benefit the 
traveling public, giving them safety, speed, and con.® 
fort; and, third, its iron steamboats are to take the 
place of the old wooden fire-traps and tinder-boxes, 
with rotten hulls and patched boilers, that are trav- 
ersing New York Bay and adjacent waters in the 
Summer months, carrying millions of passengers at 
imminent risk of life. Here is an official list of boats 
allowed to carry 200 passengers and over, as inspected 
in Albany, New London, and New York City.” 

Mr. Hatch then passed to the reporter the following 
printed list: 

A tat eect seen aes aries 
Garter, Tony islet Sound e ~, Ne East 
Rivers. Tonnage and when built. Many boats 
are also pluing here which have received certificates 
im the Boston, Portland, Philadelphia, a a 


Charleston, a vannah districts, some of them 
dating their age back as far as 1848. 






















NEW YORE. 
7 o- Passen- 
Name. gers. 
oe MORWEIR. ...coccccccsecece 401 98 600 
si -pemies.. 368.31 600 
..Plymout Rock. 8,000 
69.39 200 
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( Josephine . 
| St. Nicholas.. 
} Northam ton 
not } Blackbird. . 

® Riverview. oe 
| Bellevue. ........sesseeeee 


Name. Tonnage. 

Tea eZ City of Hartford......... 136-56 
s * --1,197.06 

1,049.32 
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Lake Erie, and Western. ,Baltimore "and 

io. and the Pennsy /Ivania Railroads. 

“Then you thiuk that pb ane ol to the stock 
ef the Iron Steamboat Company would be a good 

‘vestment ?” the reporter inquired. 
“T believe that, without vy on, such an investment 
will 4 hund ares per cent.,” Mr. Hatch answered. 
“Isa areful investigation made sin 
the hoawanhoke:  aaauber. Why should ca italists 
fun to California, ee ¥ Idaho, Salt Lake, Montana, 
and Mexico, new and oid, to invest their money, 
when they can invest it here at home. where they can 
have it under their eyes and know ail about it? As 
an investment, I will make this proposal, and IT am 
ready to carry it out: Taking the valuation of Pacific 


Mail on the Stock Exchange to-day, with its debt, I 
will undertake to duplicate new every piece of prop: 
erty it owns, duplicate the White Star Line, and 


twenty iron excursion boats for New York waters. 

“Please remember that I am not a ‘bear’ on Pa- 
cific Mail. This is my view of an investment just 
started at home. I have no hesitancy in advising 
every man and woman with money in savings banks 
or invested in Government or any other kind of se- 
curities to withdraw it, and invest itin the stock of 
the Iron Steamboat Company. Iam not saying this 

use I have a large interestin the Company; but 
because I have made a careful investigation of this 
whole subject (and for that reason I have the large 
interest which 1 have), and I am perfectly satisfied 
that it is a sound home investment. 

“There is no clap-trap about it. Allcitizens of New 
York have a personal interest in it. Coney Island 
and adjacent resorts are to be the national watering- 
places, and will attract millions | within ten years 
where now wmiod draw thousands.” 


THE NEW DINNER SERVICE FOR 
THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


THE remainder of the dinner service contracted for 
by the Government with Haviland & Co. for the use 
of the President on state occastons was to-day deliv- 
ered at the Executive Mansion, by Mr. W. L. Briggs, a 
representative of the New York house. The first 
order was executed last summer and comprised all 
that it was then intended should form the state din- 
ner set. The President, however, was so well pleased 
with the manner in which the details of the first 
order were executed that he enlarged the courses 
and added new ones, to make the service more com- 
plete. It has now nearly one thousand pieces. Those 
added to-day were fish, game, and dinner platters, 
salad, oyster, and individual butter-plates, Indian 
plates for crackers and cheese, sauce-boats, and ice- 
cream trays and plates, in all over three hundred new 
pieces. The designs for the entire set were drawn by 
Mr. Theodore R. Davis and accepted by Mrs. Hayes. 
The intention was to illustrate the fauna and flora of 
the United States. Oddly enough, however, when the 
goods were unpacked to-day, in the midst of a driving 
snow storm, it was discovered that the ice-cream trays 
and plates were models of a Canadian snow-shoe, the 
imitation being perfect. When, subsequently, they 
were displayed with the other pieces in the State 
Dining-room, for i by the President’s family, 
he remarked that they would be souvenirs of the 
accuracy of the Canadian weather prophet’s predic- 
tion. The set entire will be used for the first time 
next week, at the dinner to be given by the President 
to the members of the International Sanitary Confer- 
ence, which will include all the foreign ministers and 
members of the Cabinet.—Herald of Dec. 30th. 


A CHALLENGE. 


A CERTAIN pageees | paz Stversincs in 











the New York Herald of December , 1880, offer- 
ing to sell at a great sacrifice ‘the Fay of his make 
used by Mile. Valleria, of Her 


jesty’s ee Com- 
uring her stay in this a Please call a 
“WEBER WaREROOM 

“corner Fifth Avenue ‘and S Sixteenth Street. ad 

This we know to be an imposition ie my the publie 

and, in a with our belief, hereby chal 


pany, 


lenge the sai iano manufacturer, under the for 
feiture of one't x" a dollars ($1,000), to produce 
the piano of e used by our celebrated Amer!- 


e past season 

We alsa agree to donate an additional $1,000 to the 
Hospital Fund, er any other charity, if we do not pro- 
duce the identical p' ano-forte (which was one of our 
new cabinet uprights) used exclusively by Mile. Valle- 
ria d e@ past season,of Her Majesty's Opera 
Company. The said piano-forte, =. —_ = 

used by the 


pon HA ~ ite forte 
e ladies’ parlor at Se Academy 
*of Music during the past season n exhibition 
and_for sale at our warerooms, No. 124 Fifth Avenue, 
=e +t Ist, 1881. Haines Bros. 

Yor«, Dec: 28th, 1880. 


F. E. TROWBRI eg toyed and Broker, of 5 Broad 
St. and 27 ee St., this city, is a member of the New 





York Stock change, and buys and sells stocks and 
bonds on orders from in town or from the country. 
His “‘New York Weekly Financial Report” ns 
much interesting information oes w 

to subscribers BE IND: 

THE well-known banking-house of Clark, Post & 
Martin have a limited amount of six- -per-cent. uip- 
terly coupon bonds pledged by the road Eq 
ment Com 


Rath 

pany. ese bonds the firm anbesiterinn 
recommend as absolutel y safe. Write 4 
particulars at the office of the firm, 34 Pine 





At the poouies house of M. H. Moses & Co., 75, 77, 79, 
and 81 St.,a choice selection of teas, coffees, 
fancy ands 8 ple groceries may be bought. "Sead for 
price- 





Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies and 
tlemen. Watki ins, 241 Fourth Avenue. Estabiis hed 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 





Lay 8 ae a to the a Judd Co., , tT or a 
way, this city, and geta 6 en copy of the Amer- 
tcan Agricul: rist. ne . 





Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all iron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
free book address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 








For washing clothing attention is called to the su- 
periority of the Robbins Washer and Bleacher. It 
saves labor, does more efficient work, does not injure 
even delicate fabrics, and is a machine that does not 
easily get on ot order. 
creas: 


see card, on last Rase.,0 or ad 
60 Barclay Street, this city. 


ane = Pe aap ann enna ay lifled AY let- 
ters of ed men and women. ce, $2. So ey 
by the Publishers, DEMPSEY Pe CARROLI. Art 
oners, 46 East 14th St., Union Square, South. 
eee 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSI4, Dervous prostration, and all 

Sante of genset debility relieved by taking MENs- 

NIZED BEEF TONIC, the only preparation of 

beef « containing its entire nutritious pr roperties. Itis 
not a mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 

contains blood-making, force-generating, and Geen 

invaluable in all enfeebled 


ee overwork, or acute Sones, particul: arly 
Te from pulmonary or _ aints. CASWELL 
& Co., Proprietors ork. Sold by ali 








PILES! PILES! PILES! 

Do you know what it is to suffer with Piles? If you 
do, you know what is one of the worst torments of 
the human frame. The most perfect cure ever known 
is Kidney-Wort. It cures constipation, and thereb: 
its tonic action restores health to the diseased bowe 
and a recurrence of the disease. Try it, with- 
out delay. 


KNAPP’S THROAT CURE. 


“ The best remedy for hoarseness and sore throat I 
have ever us Godsend to vocalists. Invaluable 
in emergencies. *_Signor Errani, New York. 

Handy to carry. 35 cents. Druggists, or E. A- 
OLDS, 100 Fulton St., New York. ‘ 








Dr BROWNING tells us that the best advertisements 
for his C. & C. Cordial are the persons who have tried 
it, and who afterward recommend it to friends 
troubled with colds and coughs. 


DIED. 
PuHEtPs.—On Wednesday, Dec. 29th, in Weehawken: 
ti 3- Rev. Eliakim Phelps, D.D.,in the 91st year of 
age. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A_SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Preparing to REMOVE up.town, we will (com- 
mencing Monday morning, December 13th) sell off our 
whole stock of Housefurnishing Goods, Cutlery, 














TS 








Silverware, Glassware, China, Crockery, Tableware, 
Brass and Copper Goods, and everything for the 
house and table, all new and all most appropriate 
and useful GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, at greatly 


reduced prices; in addition to which reduction in 
price a discount of TEN PER CENT. will be taken off 
EACH PURCHASE. Come early, to avoid the crush. 
Goods will be promptly packed and delivered free. 
All of this immense stock will be sold off here at an 
advantage to buyers equivalent to breakage and cost 
of removal. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


Cooper Institute, Corner Eighth Street and 
3d and 4th Avenues, New York City. 





UIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


exclusively of our own 
mer a 


Pet for the 


les, and 
ore P! nted “ ae 
care in 


J .—..-4-¥ 
period af mo of ae than half a century. have Hei Buist's 
of perf F mops + reliability second to none. 
BuIST'S CABDEN MANUAL. for 1881 
pages of usefRt informatton), taailed for stamp, 
Whdiex Tholesale. Price-Current for Merchants on ap appt ication. 
BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 





WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION. 


The celebrated Borel and Courvol 


and pronounced be by bes 
Oo any made. They all 
Movements, Tempered and Hardened 

et Hair 8; Isochronized 








mission to 

t amed Daabw, who have 
sold them for years: 

A.W. t, rt, N. Y. 

orcester, Embrey, 





G. W. Fairchild, Bridgeport, Conn. 
George "Morrow, Ohio. 


E. B. Booth & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
nson, eee B- N. Y. 


W. Ss. Taylor, Utica, N. ¥. 

. Lawtenslager, Albany, N. Y. 
Win L. Hoskins, Owego, N. Y. 
E. G. Blake, Farmington, Me. 
J. J. Luther, Providence. R. i. 
J.B. Capron, New Milford, Conn. 
8. Silverthaud & Son, Few 7 ueven, ct. 
Bag Aabirs J&A 
J. A. Clark, Batavia, 
H. G. Hudson & Co., "Ainesbury, Mass. 
G. Hills, Canan Y & 2 
H. J. Ho ? oo yracuse, ‘N.Y. 
LeGrand S. Be rT te a Y¥. 
Wm. H. LS 


any ph 
Win. Kirk, West Winsted. Conn, 


QUINCHE: & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., Wholesale Agents for the United States 





Weekly Market Aeview, 


[For the week ending Friday, December 31st, 1880.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 114 @144 
Sayitos, Choice to Best.............. 13 (0134 
cca ccssadesctce scasbumnepeud 18 (25 
Mocha..... ee a ee ee, 234 @24 
Maracaibo...... PE RE LE TO TE ..103 @13 
US 0 edie dc ccccccscnveeee ees 104 @13 
TEA 
eee adie tadhekenebweaee «2-28 @40 
a Hyson oo he amen aan ante 25 @70 
Wagien Breakfads, ....ccccccccccccece 20 @i% 
UncoloredJapan.......... woomeheen 22 @50 
I a haneudccthe cioceceeseme uve 24 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 78@ 73 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............00.- eeeee-l0 @I0$ 
CON + <ds0 ey APE Pree ree 9310 
Powdered...... shin athweme 92(@10 
ER ae «. 9O— 
WHITE.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 9 @— 
Steam Refined A............ — @— 
OS EET aR 84@ 8} 
Yuntow.—Colfee C.......cccccccseses 72@ 8s 
EE sik s veneers rnees 6E@ 74 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
gi er rere — «2 
New Orveans, Néw Crop, Fancy...... 5 
od sal : Choice.....51 (@52 
WEWUPR, BOOE C0 TED icsc.000 00050000008 31 @35 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..$5 50 @— — 
Grand Bank Cod...........000 8B @Q— — 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass...... 1B 00 @16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 00 @ 6 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 400 @ 4 25 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 16 @- — 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands.......... -perbush. 22@ — 
I ciinkccaeanipeswane 23@ 2 
Liverpool,Ground (200 Ibs. )per sack —@ 7% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s....... -— —@ 2 40 


Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands... - 


$1 D1 25 
; ae 1 10 
GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 5@5} cents for Pot 
and 52@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





FLouR: 
Sour Extras..... cccccceee $3 50 @ $3 = 
 Wuavevess cat vescew oowe BIE Q@ 3 58 
OTIS .0 a csnwiccccveseces 345 @ 3 75 
State Extra Brands..... -- 4155@ 44 
State Fancy Brands....... 440 @ 450 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 415 @ 430 
Minnesota Clear.......... 460 @ A 2 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 20 @ 650 
Minnesota Patents........ 600 @ 7 60 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 410 @ 460 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 440 « 4 55 
Ex. Amber, Ind..O., Mich. 480 @ 5 05 
Ohio, Ind., and [If Super. 355 @ 3 75 
©. Ned Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 410 @ 4 60 
White ‘heat Ex., O.,Ind. 490 @ 510 
Double ixtras, Ohio, Ind. 515 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Single Extras... 490 (@ 5 10 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 5 20 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 550 @ 5 7 
Genessee Extra Brands... 480 @ 510 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 600 @ 7 65 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 4 85 @ 510 
City Mills, for West Indies 5 25 @ 5 35 
City Mills. for Europe.... 410@ 4 25 
— Fiovur: 
Be i es - $3 15 @ $3 50 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 345 @ 600 
Richmond . inieeneus tes 510 @ 6 25 
Rye Four: 
Pe ee esscvesese $5 00 @ $5 40 
Pennsylvania ............. 500 @ 530 
CorRN MEAL: 
os eee -ee-» $2 50 @ $3 15 
SOUND an a00s 0.000 cee 3 40 @ _— 
eee 815 @— — 
GRAIN 
Wheat 
White........ baile sie . $108 @ $1 174 
Amber.... ccoocn oo LITE@ 118 
Red Winter.......... cooee 1 Mm 1S 
Milwaukee, Spring....... 110 @ 117 
IRs inch o's Hd Sisbuees 108 @ 116 
Corn: 
Mixed....... occccscsccccee —= OT @— BT 
Ungraded........ pdbeo bes -—-— @ — 
ee sseseees — 55S@Q— 56 
White iran ceeee canes, ae a ee oe 
Oats: 
Wb avanes vee pesieveue — 434@— 47 
Chicago ........s0e6 secceee — 44 @— 443 
New York........+se+-002. — 434@— 444 
oo ry eee .-— 40 @— 49 
RYE. 
State....... eecccccccoce os — 97 @— — 
0 ea ee —-— @ — 
Canada........ eseecesseses = — @ — 
BEANS AND Peas: 
Mediums......... ccccccceces 170 @1 M24 
IAS 0 sn0n00<dsonee ---- 185 @1 90 
. 2a RS Fk 
White Radney... cscccccces 2 00 @ 2 05 
i Me vite bas 4s c0ses -17@1% 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRK : 
BE PE Sikicc cockeeqee $13 50 @$14 25 
Extra Prime............. 1050 @ 10 75 
Family.......cecsseseeeee 13 50 @ 14 00 
Bacon: 
Wester ...00200 cocsee +++ -87 15 @87 50 
ONE dicncetn ines ne épnncecsss DAG 12 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams...... sseseceee — SI@— 
Smoked Shoulders .......... — 53@— ef 
Smoked Strips........ o-+eee —11 @— 12 
Larp: 
Western, per 100 Ibs.........88 95 @ 9 00 
aint sine din re? . 835 @ 8 90 
eae ALES 915 @9 40 


HAY.—We quote Shipping, $1.05@1.10; 
Prime Timothy, $1.20@$1.30; Medium, 
$1.15@$1.20; Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 
95@$1. Straw continues inactive and 
prices are firmer. We quote Oat at 70@85 





cents; Long Rye, $1.15@$1.20; Short do., 
85@90 cents. 

CATTLE MARKET.—Coarse Oxen ae 
at 83@84 cents per Ib., to dress 55 lbs. 
the gross cwt.; Fat Bulls, 34@5 cents 
Ib., live weight; common to medium Steers, 
83@9} cents, to dress 55@56 lbs.; fair to 
good, 10@11 cents, to dress 56 lbs.; prime 
and extra do., 113@12 cents, to dress 57@ 
58 Ibs. Milch Cows brought $380@$55 each. 
Calves remain nominal. Common to vrime, 
54@74 cents per lb. Dressed Veal, 9@11 
cents. Common to choice Sheep sold at 
44@64 cents per Ib.; and do. Lambs, 5@7 
cents. Hogs command $4.75@$5 per 100 
lbs. The receipts for the week have been 
11,300 Beef Cattle, 181 Cows, 800 Calves, 
26,220 Sheep, and 83,860 Swine; and the 
exports 1,008 Cattle, 9.273 qrs. Beef, 2,295 
carcasses Mutton, and 926 Hogs. 


WOOL, 
American X to XXX........ coccceces Ot GUL 
| eh ree cian etae 21 @46 
Ny 64. naar eweakennscseneeexenen 14 @38 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 


State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 80 @33 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 @28 
Dante, tubes, Inferter.. 0.6 cccecvcscceses "22 (024 
Western, Dairy, choice to faney.......20 @25 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......15 @20 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........°....00.2..138 @134 
State, Factory, goodtofine...........- 114@13 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 124124 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 84(@12 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 34 @35 
State and Pennsylvania............... 32 @33 
Western and Canadian............... 26 @33 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Co eee er. 13 @14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia........ 124@134 
ete OS Sees 11 @13 
* = a ooe- 10 @12 
Fowls, dry-picked, prime......... o+e--10 @11 
BONG wi vans sop ccsbeseseuedees 9 @10 
‘* §tate and Western............. 8 @ & 
Se RO ores 11 @14 
POTATOES. 
WE, « necesécensene per bbl. .$1 50 @82 00 
MENU MIOED cwcncsvsrece “ 4. 200 @22 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
DR OE WIR. 2 cackoesratkies <3 $1 50@$2 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl., 
PEG ccocktaedssasssnnsnoncate 7 00@ 8 00 


Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl. 6 00@ 


Cranberries, Jersey, fancy,perbox. 2 00@ 2 25 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime, ‘“ 1 87@ 2 Ov 
DOMESTIC DRIED. 

Apples, Sliced, State................. 44 @5 
Apples, MII Sc nadechickntacdas 44 @ 5 
Apples,Southern.......... cocccccccee 4 @ BF 
Peaches, Peeled......... sega caqnae ---14 (@21 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........-seeeeree 6 @ fk 
BIQeRDOTTIOS.. . ...0000 cccccccsoese ocaee CH OS 
Plums...... hépeeieeneseahens er 
Oe eccces---10h @183 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.. 8 b.— 8 @ 

Clover, New York State........ — @ 

| EE ? bush. 2 275 @2 85 
NS once 20ade0seevesseuens 1 45 @ 2 00 
Hemp, Poreiges.scicccscocece - 120 @ — 


Flaxseed, American Rough. .... 1 40 @- — 


GUANO AND ) FERTILIZERS. 
er Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9. ye c.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 ** 50 00 @52 00 





Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs.) ...0ccccvece 2 00 @54 00 

Lister Bros. Standard Weiaeaiie 
phate of Lime....... 7 00 @40 00 


Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00 @35 00 





Bone Flour ........ 86 00 (@39 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 34 00 @36 50 
as Ground Bone.......31 00 (@33 50 
- Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead on ee 
(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead " Teen Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load...........,-: 2.00 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ " 45 00 
Bone, ground tine, average......— — @29 00 
ad ’ dissolved, high rade. grees — @27 00 
German Potash’ Salts, Kainit:.... 9 00 @11 5 
Plaster, per ton (2 000 Se 750 @8 00 
Muriate of Potas! (80 p: c.), per 
» a et — @ 1 70 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100]bs. 3 73 4 00 
Dried Blood, per Seeesdsias, 0 — @3 37 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer......... eed 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty- -five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Mt keécssccendthons ness ---» 31 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 00@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... Angereces 35 V0(@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 
Sulphate Ammonia............. 4 00@ 4 12 








M. H. MOSES & C0., 


75, 77, 79, and8i VESEY ST. 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
GROCERIES. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


BARLOW'S SOP ee, LU ensure 


Best Se AOS TBERGER Proprie most | A teenie 
233 North 
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Hatcn & Peters, 
BANKERS, 25 pine st. 
New York, Jan. 1st, 1881. 


The firm of Wm. B. Hatcn & Co. 
having been dissolved by mutual 
consent, a partnership has this 
day been formed between William 
B. Hatch and J. Hugh Peters, 
for the transaction of a Banking 
Business at No. 25 Pine Street, 
under the firm name of Hatch & 
Peters. 

We buy and sell on Commission, 
for Cash, or on margin, all Securi- 
ties dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange, Government, State, and 
Municipal Bonds, and Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds, and all repu- 
table securitics bought and sold in 
the open market. _ 

We give our personal attention 
to the permanent or temporary in- 
vestment of funds, negotiate loans, 
receive accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Merchants, and others, allow 
interest on deposits, subject to draft 
at sight, and transact all busi- 
ness which pertains to a Banking 
Howse. 

HATCH & PETERS, 


WM. B. HATCH, late of Wm. B. Hateh & Co. 
J. HUGH PETERS, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








Financial. 
RAILROADS AS HIGHWAYS. 


Are railroads to be deemed public high- 
ways? Yes; they are. No; they are not. 
These answers seem contradictory; yet, 
with proper qualifications, both are true. 

Railroads are public highways in the 
sense that they are one of the great if not 
the greatest routes of passenger travel and 
freight transportation in this country. 
They are public highways, also, in the sense 
that railroad companies are chartered by 
the authority of the state to build them, and 
exercise the right of eminent domain in 
taking possession of the necessary lands on 
which to lay their tracks and erect needful 
structures, and also to charge passenger and 
freight fees for their transportation services. 
These companies are treated by the law as 
common carriers, and, hence, as subject to 
the rules of both common and atatute law 
that regulate the liabilities and duties of 
this relation. The property vested in rail- 
roads is public in its uses in the sense that 
it is designed to serve the public; and for 
this reason the right of eminent domain 
may be exercised in building them. And, 
as railroad companies derive their existence 
and powers from a legal charter, so they are 
subject to all the rules contained in that 
charter; and, except as the state in the 
terms of the charter may have made a con- 
tract with them which it cannot without 
their consent abrogate, the charter under 
which they exist and hold all their powers 
may by the state be modified at any time, 
and new terms inserted therein’, subject to 
the single limitation that such modification 
must not destroy vested rights. 

These familiar principles of law give to 
railroads a public character, different from 
that of ordinary private property. All the 
rights of the companies are bestowed by 
the public, operating through the agency of 
law; and unquestionably the general public 
has the right to protect itself by the same 
agency against apy abuses or unjust ex- 
actions by these companies. The com- 
panies are practically monopolists, having 
the management, control, and exclusive 
use of their own roads and cars, so far as 
individuals are concerned, and may charge 
for their services what they please and 
make what arrangements they please, with 
no remedy in the individual except as he 
derives it from the authority of the general 
public. A railway corporation would be 
intolerable as a monopolist if it were sub- 
ject to no restraints other than those of its 
own pleasure. 

On the other hand, railroads are not pub- 
lic highways in the sense that the state owns 


them, unless, which is generally not the 
fact in this country, the state has actually 
built them or bought them with public 
money. They are, with this exception, 
private property, and belong, with the just 
rights attaching to such property, to the 
persons who are their corporate owners. 
Private property built them and private 
property took all the risks of the enterprise. 
Every man has a right to drive a horse and 
wagon on a public turnpike. The turn- 
pike belongs to the public. The public 
money built it. But no man has a right to 
run a car on a railroad against the consent 
of the company building it or owning it. 
The element of private property, with its 
right of control and use, exists in the latter 
case, as it does not in theformer. Railroad 
companies, as the owners of private prop- 
erty, have rights in law and equity just as 
really as the owners of any other private 
property, and these rights are to be respect- 
ed. Let it be once understood that society 
can virtually confiscate all these rights, and 
society must either own roads or it would 
soon have no roads to confiscate. Private 
capital will never build railroads or equip 
them unless it has a reasonable degree of 
protection. 

The truth of the matter is that railroads 
in this country are ordinarily private prop- 
erty, in a very important sense devoted to 
public uses. They are to be considered in 
both aspects, the one as really as the other, 
in order wisely to determine to what extent 
and in what respects railroad companies 
shall be left free to consult their own pleas- 
ure and manage the property as they think 
best, and™to what extent and in what 
respects they shall be placed under the 
special regulations and restrictions of law, 
on account of the public use of the property 
and for the protection of the people. Both 
views come into the problem of railway 
regulation by law; and neither, if taken 
exclusively and by itself, will furnish the 
true guide to such regulation. Railway 
companies are apt to overdo the matter in 
what they claim as their rights; and some 
railway reformers are apt to go to the 
opposite extreme in what they claim as the 
rights of the general public. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MONEY MARKET.—Money has been 
peculiarly irregular during the past week, 
varying from 6 per cent. and } per cent. 
commission to 3 per cent. The closing 
rate was 6 per cent. Time loans were 
made at 4 to 6 per cent. Double-named 
mercantile paper is quoted at 54 to 7 per 
cent,, and single name 6 to 8 per cent. 
Sterling exchange closed at $4.814 for 60- 
days bills and $4.844 for demand. 

GOLD AND SILVER.—The Assay 
Office received during the past month 
$15,940,800 gold and $420,600 silver. The 
value of gold bars assayed and stamped was 
$1,032,071.49, and of silver $281,115.58. 
Bar silver in London closed at 514d. per oz. 
The bullion output of the Leadville, Col., 
mines for 1880 was 34,786 tons. The total 
produced> by Leadville smelters during 
same period, $15,288,000; and bullion and 
ore shipment for the whole state, $22,- 
500,000. The excess of imports of gold and 
silver coin and bullion was as follows: 


Month ended Nov. 30th, 1880.............+..+ $9,374,865 
Month ended Nov. 30th, 1879.............e-00+ 17,288,564 
Eleven months ended Nov. 30th, 1880........ 53,465,663 
Eleven months ended Nov. 30th, 1879........ 61,498,638 
Twelve months ended Nov. 80th, 1880........ 59,342,990 
Twelve months ended Nov. 30th, 1879........ 61,750,975 


STOCK MARKET.—There has been an 
active demand during the past week for 
shares in the leading trunk lines, and prices 
have advanced in several cases to the high- 
est points made during the year. The gen- 
eral market has participated in this move- 
ment to some extent and closed strong. 
The following are the closing prices of a 
few of the leading stocks. Canada South- 
ern, 74; Northwest, 1278; St. Paul,114}; Cen- 
tral Pacific, 92; Erie, 504; Lake Shore, ex- 
div., 1344; New York Central, 154§; and 
Northern Pacific, 34. Sales at the Board 
during the week foot up 2,097,743 shares, 
against 1,916,468 the previous week. 

RAILROAD BONDS have been active 
and closed at an advance of 1 to 4 per cent. for 
the leading issues. We quote closing sales of 
bonds of a few roads that have been largely 
dealt in of late: Ches. and Ohio, Series B., 
824; Northwestern cons., 1354; Boston, H., 





and Erie ists, 514; Denver and Rio Grande 





cons., 116; Harlem 1sts, 188; Kansas Pacific 
cons., 104%; St. Paul cons., 127; Metropoli- 
tan Elevated, 106}; Wabash new 7s, 1073; 
and Erie 2ds, 102}. 

The subscription for the $7,500,000 bonds 
and stock of the Mexican National Railway 
Company have closed. The total amount 
of subscriptions exceeds $12,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm at 
the close at the following quotations: 


Bia. Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 102% 103 


United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 108 

United States sixes, 1881, registered... 101g 1015¢ 
United States stxes, 1881, coupon..... 10444 10454 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10134 10154 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 101% 10156 
United States 434s, 1801 ,registered.... 112 112% 
United States 4!¢s, 1891. coupon....... 112 112% 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered... 11234 112% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon. .... 113% 113% 


United States currency sixes, 1895... 130 - 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 131 = 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 132 = 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 183 - 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 134 - 

The remaining uncanceled 6s of 1880 
amount to $6,201,000, of which amount 
$1,083,000 is held by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, as security for nation- 
al bank circulation. 

The Treasury now holds $359,823,550 in 
United States bonds to secure bank circula- 
tion, divided as follows: Currency Sixes, 
$4,019,000; Six per-cents., $50,719,750; 
Five-per-cents., $8,330,550; Four-and-a-half- 
per-cents. $36,710,450; Four-per-cents., 
$110,043,800. 

Total bonds purchased for Sinking Fund 
from November 30th, 1879, to December 


BGO IOBL. .. ccccccccscossevee copccess cecceccees! $38.839,300 
O8 OF 1BBL......ccc0ee seccccccccvecccccccecs ove 62,899,800 
QB OE IBDD, ....0. ccccevsccoccceccccsercessoesocess 10,316,000 
48 Of 1007. .....ccccccrccccceessccccesccocccosccs 1,500,000 
Total......ccccccrcccccce svvcsecccccccecccccece $113,555, 100 


Total purchases for the year 1880, $103,- 
803,300, of which $3,248,000 were 6s of 
1880, during December. 

In London British consols closed at 99 
and in Paris French 3-per-cents. at 84.90. 

BANK STOCKS.—Below are given the 


closing bids for Bank Stocks for 1880 and 
1879: 


1880. 1879. 
Bia. Bia. 
America. ...........«+ 140 America.............. 14644 
Amerfcan Ex.... American Ex........ 112 


aa 
Bute’rs and Drovers.107 


Bute’rs and Drovers. 10116 
Central National....121 


Central National... .1 





Chase Nat. Bank....145 ©* Chase Nat. Bank....121 
Chemical........... 1791 Chemical 

Commerce Hf Commerce 

Corn Exchanee......150 Corn Excha: 





First National....... 600 
Fourth National.....120 
Imp'rt’rs and Tr’d’s.2380 























Leather Man’f'rs....15 Leather Man’f’rs....135 
Mechanics ........... 145 hanics............140 
Mech. Banking Ass.. 80 Mech. Banking Ass.. 75 
Mercantile........... 105 ercantile R80 
Merchants ........... 30 
Metropolitan ........150 
Nassau 101 
New York 
Ninth National 4 
ae 
Phenix 
Republic. 
St. Nicholas 

BE Bnidacéccccceccue 





BANK STATEMENT.—The following 
is the statement of the New York City banks 
for the week ending December 31st, 1880: 


Average Average Net Depos- 
Names of Loans of Legal itsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U.S. 


New York.. $8,664,000 $1,790,000 $224,000 §7.492,000 


Manhattan. 6,525,800 688,200 884,800 4,600,600 
Merchants’. 7.162.800 1,135,900 483.000 6,042,200 
Mechanics’. 6,942,000 1,330,000 $40,000 5,804,000 
Union....... 4,814,500 1,046,000 141,200 4,166,000 
America.... 9,299,200 1,692,800 £75,900 _6.985,800 
Phenix..... 38,763,000 642,000 112,000 8,520,000 
CP. decciers 8,836,400 2,837,200 162,000 9,775,500 
Tradesmen’s 2,978,700 404.800 52,000 1,815,700 
Pulton...... 1,664,000 262,000 105.100 1,195,000 


Chemical. .. 12,280,000 2,701,000 485.200 11,802,800 
Mer. Exch.. 4,043,000 
GallatinNa. 4,072,700 


B’tch.&Dro. 1,312,300 57,600 1,118,000 
M’'chs.&Tra. 932,000 164,000 138,000 955,000 
Greenwich. 1,010,000 18,900 251.200 1,003,800 
Lea. Manuf. 2,860,200 387,800 130,000 2.083.900 
Sev’nth W’d 930.000 179,500 41,200 856,000 
St’teof N.Y. 3,873,700 648,600 103.200 3,252,900 


Amer. Ex... 14,533,000 2,264,000 451,000 10,915,000 
Commerce... 16,811,800 3,054,100 457,400 11,734,900 


Broadway... 5.829.400 712.400 347.200 4,337,700 
Mercantile. 3,367,700 836,000 115,700 3,246,400 
Pacific...... 2,349,200 265,000 251,100 2,194,300 
Republic... 5,428,000 608.000 186,400 2,966,700 
Chatham... 3,153,600 619,500 166.800 3,303,400 
People’s.... 1,527,900 139,500 122,500 1,5389.000 


North Am.. 2,623,700 346,000 188,000 2.698.700 
6.839.500 1,175,600 425,400 6.338,000 
Irving...... 2,813,800 358.1009 313,300 2.565.609 
Metropoli’n 10,854.000 2,785,000 215,000 10,393,000 


Citizens’... 2,031,600 286,100 261,000 2,170,300 
Nassau..... 2,293,900 160.500 78,300 2.148800 
Market..... 2,796,700 316,400 67.100 2,070,000 
St. Nicholas 2.029.900 844.100 90,500 1,623,700 
Shoe & Lea. 3,800,000 858,000 170.000 4,054,000 
Corn Exch. 38,416,800 235,000 58,000 1,940,000 
Continental 6,008,300 1,454,400 173,300 6,253,800 
Oriental.... 1,831,500 48,900 280,300 1,725,200 
Marine..... 3,399,000 720,000 94,000 $,487.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,356,700 4,423,400 357,100 19,898,500 
PUR cc> snes 15,889,000 4,975,800 438,400 19,828,800 
Mec.Bkg.As 936,000 156,000 28,600 655.200 
North River 950.200 30,000 140.000 813.500 
East River.. 986,400 92,100 138,100 748,900 


Fourth Na.. 17,515,400 4,376,000 566,400 17,656,200 


Cent. Na.... 8,057,000 1,836,000 656,000 7,904,000 
Second Na.. 2,406,000 483,000 241,000 2,853,000 
Ninth Na... 4,804,000 1,854,500 257,300 





First Na.... 12,696,100 2,750,400 182.700 18,120,400 


Third Na... 6,848,100 1,538,300 319,300 6,689,800 
N.Y. N.Ex. 1,364,800. 173,700 116,200 1,050,500 
Bowery Na. 1,481,000 39,000 306,000 1,184,400 
N.¥.Co.Nat. 1,907,100 74,400 329,800 1,534,600 
Ger. Amer.. 2,345.300 812,900 98,700 2,069,100 
Chase Na... 38,558,000 949,200 111,000° 8,861,100 
Fifth Ave... 1,502,500 356,300 56,400 1,585,800 


The transactions at the Clearing-house 
for the past week compare as follows with 
those of the previous week: 


Clearings for week ending Dec. 24th. ...$804,522,749 14 
Clearings for week ending Dec. Sist.... 817,981,113 03 
Balances for week ending Dec. 24th.... 
Balances for week ending Dec. 3ist.... 
Clearings for this day, Dec. Sist......... 156,794,902 75 
Balances for this day, Dec. S1st......... 6,833,474 63 


FINANCIAL ITEMS.—The annual re- 
port of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad Company shows the 
total receipts for year ending September 
80th, 1880, to he $4,294,235.89. Total 
expenses, $2,370,990.43. After deducting 
taxes and interest, a net balance of $1,564,- 
985.58 remains. 

The Assistant Treasurer at New York 
reports that the receipts of his office during 
December were $129,552,817.48, and the 
disbursements $47,846,443.69, leaving a 
balance of $81,706,373.74. Thereceipts for 
customs during the month were $8,659,- 
900.40, an increase of $1,055,559.27 upon 
the receipts from the same source for the 
corresponding month of 1879. 

Bonds deposited for circulation during 
the week, $1,217,000. Bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$1,357,000 National bank circulation out- 
standing: currency notes, $343,219,943; 
gold notes, $1,135,260. 

The following is a statement of United 


States currency outstanding at this date: 
Old demand noteS..............++ $60,745 00 
Legal-tender notes, all issues.... 846,681,016 00 







One-year notes of 1868........ 46,085 00 
Two-years notes of 1863... ° 12,550 00 
Two-years coupon of 1863........ 23,350 00 
Compound interest notes........ 241,210 00 


Fractional currency, all issues.. 15,528,468 45 


The operations of the Sub-Treasury for 
the week included customs receipts amount- 
ing to $1,693,424.63, against $957,322.66 
last year; and interest payments, $5,378,- 
233.74, against $5,212,383.31 last year. The 
total receipts from customs for the year 
1880 were $145,797,855.19, against $111,- 
757,497.07 in 1879; and total interest pay- 
ments, $59,580,396.23, against $62,291,- 
839.21 in 1879. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the week ended Friday last 
showed an increase of nearly three million 
dollars in the exports of produce over the 
imports of merchandise, the money value 
of the former being $7,928,224, and of the 
latter $5,016,291, which included $1,053,- 
010 dry goods. The total exports of pro- 
duce since Jan. 1st, 1880, are $406,107,684, 
against $346,565,874 last year; and the total 
imports of merchandise, $471,053,951, 
against $341,989,433 last year. 

The success of the New York, New En- 
gland, and Western Investment Company 
during the past year has attracted much 
attention in financial circles. Owing to the 
enormous increase of business, the capital 
of the Company has just been increased 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 

Attention is called to the announcement 
of the new banking house of Hatch & 
Peters, of 25 Pine Street. Mr. Hatch, late 
of the firm of Wm. B. Hatch & Co., hus 
been for many years well known in mer- 
cantile circles as a most successful business 
man; and his partner, J. Hugh Peters, a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
was a member of the old firm of Booth & 
Edgar, the senior partner of which house is 
Wm. A. Booth, the president of the Third 
National Bank. 

The old banking house of Brown Bros. 
& Co. is well known over the entire civil- 
ized world. The letters of credit which 
this firm issue are honored in all countries, 
Special attention is asked to the column 
advertisement in this issue. 


DIVIDENDS.—The East River Savings 
Institution has declared a dividend at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable after 
Jan. 10th. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of 7 per cent., 
payable Jan. 3d. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum 
on sums not over $500 and 4 per cent. 
per annum on all sums over $500, payable 
Jan. 19th. 

The Spring Valley Hydraulic Gold Com- 
pony have declared their first dividend of 

cents a share, payable Jan. 5th. 
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The Leather Mannfacturers’ National 
Bank hag declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent., payable Jan. 3d. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 8} per cent., payable 
Jan. 3d. 

The Union Dime Savings Institution has 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent. interest 
per annum, payable January 15th. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent., payable on demand. 





FINAN CIAL. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


RAILWAY BONDS. 


New Yor«, December 24th, 1880. 


The price of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS has this day 
been advanced to 110 and accrued imterest. 

These bonds, amounting in all to only $2,350,000, are 
8 strictly first lien on the whole vast property, on 
which has been expended to this date upward of 
$50,000,000, with improvements of great importance 
now in progress. They are, on this account, a per- 
fectly safe bond for investment of trust funds or for 
reinvestment of United States Fives and Sixes, now 
maturing. 

The price of the SERIES A BONDS of the same 
Company is also advanced this day to 1024 and 
accrued interest. 

The improvement in the business and earnings of 
the road during the past year has been wonderful, 
considering that none of its Western rail connec- 
tions have, as yet, contributed to its traffic. These 
will be adding largely to the business revenues of 
the road after a few months, as they are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. 

The earnings for the past eleven months this year 
are as follows: 





ne ceven months in 1880 
“ 7 1879... 





During the first six months in 1881 the direct con- 
nection to Louisville, via the Elizabethtown, Lexing- 
ton, and Big Sandy Railroad, will be completed ; also 
the tion to Columb Ohio, via the Scioto Val- 
ley Railroad ; also the extension down the peninsula 
to Newport News, while other connections of great 
advantage are in process of arrangement. 

Thelien of the A bonds will extend over the Penin- 
sular Extension, while they have the same lien on the 
main line as the B bonds. Their interest is payable 
and has always been paid in gold coin. We consider 
them an excellent investment. 

Considering the great improvement in this property 
and the prosperity opening before it in the imme- 
diate future, there is no doubt that the holders of the 
“B” bonds, now selling at 82,and of the Currency 
bonds, now selling at the very low price of 51, will 
receive their interest (now being paid in preferred 
stock) in money, in strict accordauce with the terms 
made when the Company was reorganized, while the 
preferred stocks which they now receive will steadily 
increase in value. 

It would be well for holders of all the junior secure 
ities, including the common stock, to remember that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as a great East 
and West trunk line, which it will so soon become, 
will have an earning capacity far exceeding its re- 
quirements for interest on all the bonded debt of 
the Company. 

The Purchase Money Funding Bonds and the A 
Bonds, amounting together to only $4,350,000, have 
always paid their interest promptly in cash, and are 
both a sure investment for the future. 

The amount required to pay the annual interest on 
these bonds, when all sold, will be $261,000, while the 
net revenue the last fiscal year, without any rail con- 
nections West, was $799,609.84, out of which was ex- 
pended for new steel rails and fastenings $230,329.99. 
During the next few months the motive power and 
equipment will be largely increased, and the remain- 
img balance of the iron track—some seventy miles— 
will be relaid with steel. This will be necessary in 
order to prepare the road for the immense additional 
tonnage which will offer as soon as the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington, and Big Sandy Railroad is com- 
pleted and the Scioto Vallay Railroad connection ts 


made, 
FISK & HATCH. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND 
BIG SANDY RAILROAD 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 





New York, December 27th, 1880. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail- 
road is the connecting link between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 

Occupying this ding position, it is assured 
of a large and lucrative business from the date of its 
completion. The great business centering at Louis- 
ville will embrace this short outlet to the sea; while 
the cotton of the Southwest, the tobacco, hemp, and 
live-stock products of the rich blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky will find by this route their natural outlet 
to the markets of the East. 

At Lexington, Ky., the E. L. and B.S. R. R. will con’ 
nect with the Cincinnati Southern and Kentucky 
Central, north to Cincinnati and south to the cotton- 
flelds of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the Far 
West and Southwest to the Pacific Coast will, in time, 
contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
route to the sea, in which this is an important link. 

This road will be completed by June next, the neces- 
sary means for its completion being already provided. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on the entire prop- 
erty of the Company ; principal and interest payable 
in this city in gold coin ; interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, payable March and September ; 
principal due March Ist, 1902. 

We now have in our hands a limited amount of the 
bonds for sale at 9714 and accrued interest. 

The total amountof bonds authorised is $3.500,000, 








only $2,500,000 of which are appropriated for con- 
struction and first equipment. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway route is rapidly 
growing in power and importance and within afew 
months will take its place as one of the great East 
and West Trunk Lines. 

First mortgage bonds of the old roads are almost 
out of the market, or are selling at so high prices 
that investors are looking to the best of the new 
issues to supply their wants. Within six months the 
U.S. Fives and Sixes will be called in by the Govern 
ment, thus adding to the inquiry for good railroad 
securities. The new Government loan will not pay 
more than three per cent., and we expect to see it 
eagerly taken up at that; while a constantly-in- 

lon of capital will be seeking the 
better ¢ classes of investments, from which a larger 
income can be derived than the Government need 
pay. 

Maps showing the Chesapeake and Ohio and Big 
Sandy route, and any further information desired, 
will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President . New York. 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. ( New Yor 

LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 














Utah and Pleasant Valley Railway 


First Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds, 


principal and interest payable in New York. Bonds 

pg 1 Le issued at rate of fifteen thousand dollars 

per me nine hundred thousand dollars covering 
equipments and extensive coal-lands owned by 

the e Company. eins from 10to 16 feet in thickness, 
led, to be the a for steam, coking, and 
domesti Purposes in West. Road fully com- 


can earn | ~F— excess of its interest. Contract 
made with t nion nce for allcoal not wanted 
for coking title to coal-lands isin the 


Hon. Thos. ng Bi Piatt, 2 New York, Trustee. 
We offer, faroagh Messrs. Sheldon & Wadsworth, 
Wa e remainin; aad nena thon- 
sand bonds at par and accrued inte 


New York, Dec. Ist, 1880. 
H. P. DE GRAAF, President. 


@LLins, Bouven &Jennins, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew York 








Securities dealt in at as NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, or o; rel ntable Securities bought and sold 
in the OPEN LOANS and COMMERCIAL 
PAPER negotiated. » e-, paid on DEPOSITS, sub- 


ject to ch 
SHELDON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write a A. om on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a general mock ‘Commission 
Mjatere liowerPon depses a 
rest.allowed on a * 
ok teat eposits at per cent., payable 


ETE OPOLiTaNns SA GS BA NK, 
(Opposite Gon r Institute). 
porn DIVIDEND. > i 
Ew YORK, Dec. 30th, 1 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FIVE PER CENT per 
annum on sums not exceedin and at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum on larger sums which have 
remained on > during the three or six months 
— Dec. 3ist, 1880, will be paid to de tors, in 
_— raanee + the by- laws, on and after ednesday, 
an. 
INTEREST not called for will be added 
— and draw interest from Jan. Ist. ape 
EPOSITS made on or before Jan. 10th will draw 
interest from the Ist. 
G@.N. CONKLIN, CHAS, L. TIFFANY, 
Secretary. President. 














Sixty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS IN STITUTION 


No. 3 CHAMBERs ST., NEw YORK, Dec. 29th, 
Interest at the rate of FOUR B ber. Cent. 


for the six months ms entitled eran — 
poem ow upon all sums ent! _ cane and will be 


able after Jan. 10th, i 
Svan daly ead am, to 8 p.m. 
WM. H. SLOC 


'UM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


JANUARY INVESTMENTS. 


Carefully-selected Securities, Paying 6 to 8 
per Cent. Interest, offered by 
D. A. EASTON, 


Dealer in Investment, Municipal, and Rail- 
road Bonds, 





No. 58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AT BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., BANKERS. 


TTNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTIOR, 

NTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR eh CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be urren 

moutss, sree ys after as ee 15th of oom — 


R 
ONO ARE wi WILL Dt DRAW IN 
JOHN W. 


GARDNER 8. CHaPin, Treasu 
Cares E. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 


500 +: hake on tach ge te for 





‘ON, President 








Brown Brot 
& CO, 


59 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK; 
209 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
66 State Street, Boston; 


AND 


Alexander Brown & Sous, 


Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY 4VD SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON 


Geeat Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, 
Belrium, and Helland, 


ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL 


AND 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD, AND IN FRANCE, FOR 
USE IN MARTINIQUE AND 
GUADALOUPE. 


Make Telegraphic Transfer of Money 
between this and other Countries, through 
London and Paris. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn 
abroad on all points in the United States 
and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the 


United States on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS, -- Travelers’ 
Credits issued either against cash 
deposited or satisfactory guarantee 
of repayment: In Dollars, for use 
in the United States or adjacent 
countries ; or in Pounds Sterling, 
for use in any part of the world. 
Applications for credits may be 
addressed to either of the above 
houses direct or through any first- 
class Bank or Banker, 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Lothbary, London, 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A semt-annua} dividend of FIVE:5) PER CENT. is 
wees on — at the = 4 cs c p Compan: Ye No. 





Vi ce-Presidant a Secretary. 
New nat Jan ist, 1881. 





oF New YORK, 
No. 201 Broapway, Dec. 29th, 1880. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SEVEN 
A PER CENT. has this day been declared, payable 
on and after Jan. 8d, 1881. 

THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


mame” |e ohms a Passomal, nent, 
Decembe: 

My hr DIRECTORS 0 OF THIS BANK HAVE 
lared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 

CENT. upon the capital stock, from the earnings of 
b —— six months, payable on and after the 3d 
anuary, 1881, proximo. The transfer books 
will be closed to'that date. B. ¥. HOLDEN, Cashier. _ 


OrFice OF SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD Co., 7 
61 Broapway, Dec. 23d, 1880. 


OFFICE OF N14GaRA FIRE INSURANCE a 








4 he BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE 
this day declared a dividend (No. 1) of 25 cents a 
share, amounting to $50,000, payable at this office on 
the 5th of January. 

Transfer books close on the 30th inst. 


N.S. WALKER, Jr., Secretary. 





a yr L AND ST. JOSEPH RAILRO. 1 Oo., 
aDWay, New York, Dec. 28) 


#8 isso, § 
PANY 
THE DIR ECTORS \ OF THIS co Bh ARD 


able ‘I ar toak of the pr Ist, 1881, at this office. 
transfer boo: 


3d, 1881. JOHN A. ‘HILTON, de eng 
E’Aba RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A DIV" 
been declared from the | rotits ‘of the saat six 
ae payable on and otter anuary 3d, 1s6h 
Z. E. NEV W VELL, Cashier. _ 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITU me 


DECEMBER 27th, 1880. 








59th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 

declared interest at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per annum on sums of $500 and under, and Four per 
Cent. per annum on all larger sums remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 
first day of January next. Payable on and after the 
third Monday in January. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALvorp, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
O*r AILROAD COMPANY, No. 9 Nassau ST., NEW 
. ae December 28d, 1880.—The coupons of the first 
mort bonds of the CENTRAL PACIFIC RAIL- 

otigy ea the WESTERN PACIFIC RAIL 

ROAD COMPANY, and the CALIFORNIA AND ORE- 
GON RAILWAY COMPANY, due January Ist, 151, 
will be paid at the office of Fisk & Hatch, No. 5 Nassau 
Street. 





Holders presenting ten or more coupons will leave 
them for examination, in which case a rece ‘tpt will be 
given and payment Sp on the following 

Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice "President. 





THE NATIONAL PaRK BANK OF New Y ORK, 2K, ) 
214 aNp 216 Broapway, N. Y.. Dec. 2ist, 1880. | 


vas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a dividend from the earnings of 
the past six months of FOUR PER CENT. upon the 
capital stock of this bank, payable on and after Jan- 
uary 3d, 1881. 
The transfer books will be closed until January 
5th, 1881. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN KaILw AY) 
Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. t 
New York, Dec. 21st, 1880. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 
have this day declared a DIVIDEND of FOUR 
PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on the 
first day of PapeUARy next, at this office. 


ks 
on THURSDAY, wei goth inst. ond will be reopened 
next 





FouRTH NATIONAL BANK =” A bong & or NEw vost, 7 


c. 23d, 
THIRTY-FOU RTH DIV VIDEN D. 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECL ARED A 
dividend of THREE AND A HaLF ‘844) Per Cenrt., 
free of tax, out of the earnings of the past six months, 
Pa able January 8d, —_, Transfer-books are closed 
ill that date. NTHONY LANE, Cashier. 





= 3 Raseenas, BANK, 2 
K, December 224, 1880. § 
DIVIDEND. OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
day been declared a to the stockhold- 
ers = sal after the 8d of uary, 1881. The trans- 
fer-books will be closed until t that date. 
WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH eT NY, 
New York, Dec. 8th, 1880. 


DIVIDEND NO. 54. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this Company from the net carn- 
ings of the three months ending December 3)st 
instant, payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 
record on the 20th day of December instant. 

The transfer-books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th day of December instant, and 
opened on the morning of the 17th day of ‘epuary 
next. R. H. ROCHESTER, Treas‘rer. 











Orecon RaILway AND Favenasson Company, 2 

No. 20 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, Dec. 15th, 1880. § 
HE COUPONS DUE JAN, 1st, 1881, OF 
the bonds of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company will be paid at maturity by the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange Place, 


New York City. 
HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 


ONTAUK FIRE INS JRANCE COM. 
PAN , 2. SaseDw ay, 
, BROOKLYR, Dece r 10th, 
Dir rs have this _ ‘declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on and after De- 
cember 27th, at the Brocklyn Office of the company. 
C. HALSTED, Secretar: tary. 








CONTINENTAL NATIONAL — eo; NEW YORK, t 
FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDERD.- — The Board 


three and one-half per cent. (344), payable Januar 
1881, until which ‘date the wanefer books wil os 
closed. FRED TAYLOR, Cashier. 





For Vew Terms for 1884 
see page 25, 
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$20,000,000 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Railroad Company 
GENERAL FIRST MORTGAGE 


Rallroad and Land Crant Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds. 





Principal and interest payable in the City of New 
York in United States gold coin of present standard 
of weight and fineness. 


PRINCIPAL DUE JANUARY Ist, 1921. 
INTEREST 6 PER CENT., PAYABLE JANUARY Ist 
AND JULY Ist. . 


“Free from all United States, State,and Municipal 
Taxes that may be required by law to be deducted by 
said company from said interest.” 


BONDED DEBT LIMITED TO $25,000 
per mile of road finished and accepted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


FORM OF BONDS. 
Coupons of $1,000 each, with privilege of registra- 
nm § of principal. Registered certificates of $5,000 
each. 


TRUSTEE. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


The bonds are secured by a first mortgage on the en- 
tire railroad equipment, franchises, and other prop- 
erty of the company acquired and to be acquired, 
including the land grant, with the exception of the 
lands east of the Missouri River, subject only to the 
Men of the Pend d’Oreille and Missouri Divisional 
bonds, to retire which an equal amount of these 
bonds are to remain in the hands of the trustee. 

The bonds are receivable in payment of lands at 
110 and interest. The proceeds of all the sales of land 
mortgaged, after payment of the interest on the 
bonds, must be applied to the purchase of the bonds, if 
below 110 and interest ; if above that price, the bonds 
will be drawn by lot for payment at 110 and interest. 

The bonds so purchased, together with any received” 
in payment for lands, will be held for sinking-fund 
purposes. 

The sinking fund begins in 1885, is accumulative 
and sufficient at its minimum to pay off this indebt- 
edness at maturity. 

The land grant of the company is very large and 
valuable, being at the rate of 12,800 acres per mile in 
the States and 25,600 in the Territories. The land east 
of the Missouri River is subject tothe right of the 
preferred stockholders to exchange their stock at par 
for purchase of these lands; but in the event of a 
default in the payment of the interest on these bonds 
the security of these lands would revert to the bond- 
holders. 

The main line of raflroad, when completed, will ex- 
tend from Lake Superior to two points on the naviga- 
ble waters of the Pacific Ocean—i. ¢., Puget Sound, W. 
T., and Columbia River, at- or near Portland, Or. It 
will be about 2,400 miles in length. The branches and 
connections now owned or under lease are 20814 miles 
in length, making total line about 2,600 miles. 

Of the main line there are now finished and run- 
ning 799 miles under construction and expect 


ed to be completed about July, 1881............. 200 
To complete the system there requires to be con 
GUUNGNOR: GRAB sc i cccccncesovcsiccsesscccctccesecces 1,400 


Of the 20814 miles of branch lines 192 are now 
finished, making at the present time total fin- 
OE I Eiic crcenbeencsnsescctesenccdncececesscatns 991 
With the proceeds of the present loan the Board of 

Directors have already taken steps to extend the 

building of the line in the most rapid manner com- 

patible with proper economy, and it is the intention 
of the company to have a through line at the earliest 
practicable period. In addition to the 200 miles above 
mentioned and under construction, vigorous measures 
will be taken for further prosecution of the work. 

The necessary rails, fixtures, and equipment for more 

than 500 miles have been already contracted for. 

The net earnings of the Company for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1880, as stated in the annual report, 


on 722 miles of completed road. 
The gross earnings of the Company from 
July ist, 1880, to December Sist, 1880 
(December estimated) were.,............. 1,687,924 19 
For the same period of 1879................. 1,295,813 61 


Showing increase for 1880, same period. ...$342,610 58 
on about the same mileage, the present additiona! 
new line having been only recently ready for use. 

Should there be at any time a deficiency of net 
earnings for the payment of the interest on these 
bonds, the proceeds of sales of lands of the company 
are first applicable for that purpose. 

The road passes through the grain-lands of Minnesota 
and Dakota, which have been demonstrated to be as 
good as any in the world. Those of Montana are 
being rapidly settled for grazing purposes. Montara 
has also large mineral wealth. 

The proceeds of the bonds now offered will furnish 
the company all the means required during the year 
1881, and no further amount of bonds will be offered 
until 1882. 

According to the estimate of the pany, the ex- 
penditure of about $40,000,000 will complete the line. 

The Divisional Bonds ($6,500,000) and the present 
issue will steadily diminish, by reason of land sales, 


and on the com ery of yA line the fixed charges 
will not excee per annum. 
Under the Former a organiza zation ot the qmpany more 
than $30. issued, which 
bones cnet =~ pA | ae present preferred 





arhe proceeds of these bonds are paid direct to the 
company, which makes its own contracts, there being 
no construction company. 





In virtue of our contract of purchase with 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, sub- 
scriptions will be received on and after the 
6th of January, 1881, by either of the une 
dersigned for the above bonds at 


102 and accrued interest, 


payable on or before February ist, 1881, at 
the option of the purchaser. 

Pending the preparation of the bonds by 
the company, negotiable receipts will be 
giver: exchangeable for the bonds when 


A simultaneous e will be made MESSRS. J. 
a MORGAN & OO. in Londen.” by “ 
of the bond and mortgage and further in- 





formation in detail concerning the Land Grant, etc. 
can be obtained at our offices in pamphlet form. 


Drexel, Morgan & Oo. 
Winslow, Lanier & Oo. 
August Belmont & Co. 


Subscriptions will also be received at the 
Offices of 


Drexel & Oo., 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Johnston Brothers & Co., 
BALTIMORE. 
Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Brewster, Bassett & Co., 
BOSTON. 





OFFICES OF 
MAY & KING, 83 Broad Street. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 12 Wall Street. 
SCOTT & LEAVITT, 24 Broad Street. 
We are authorized to receive subscriptions for a 
limited t (not ding $2,000,000) of the cap- 
ital stock of the 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 


in shares of one hundred dollars each. 


This Company is building and will have in readiness 
for the coming summer season a large fleet of iron 
steamboats, especially adapted for the requirements 
of passengers ; of great speed, constructed in the most 

t tible, and with nu 
merous water-tight compartments, which will render 
them incapable of sinking. Contrasted with the ordi- 
nary wooden steamboats, they cannot fail to com- 
mand, at highly remunerative rates, the patronage 
of the great majority of the traveling public. 

The Company has ent: 
over a term of years, under which it has acquired the 
exclusive right to convey passengers from New York 
and its*vicinity to the Iron Pier at Coney Island, and 
a similar exclusive right to convey passengers to 
Coney Islafd in connection with one of the leading 
railroads to that place. In view of the vast number 
of people who visit this famous summer resort, it is 
evident that a line of steamboats possessing these 
exclusive privileges, constructed in such manner as 
to command the highest degree of public confidence, 
and furnished in response to an urgent public dc 
mand, must at once prove very profitable. 

The contracts already entered into will insure to 
this Company from the outset a business limited only 
by ite capacity, and arrangements are in course of 
completion with the Erie and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Companies, under which it will acquire, in additicn, 
alarge and profitable excursion business. The Com- 
pany will extend its operations as rapidly as exelu- 
sive and profitabl ti can be 

During the winter months it is the intention of the 
Company to utilize its boats in Southern waters, so 
far as they can be profitably employed. 

The Company is organized under the laws of New 
Jersey, and subscribers to the stock will incur no 
ability beyond the obligation to pay the amount of 
their subscriptions. 

We recommend this investment as one promising 
large returns and well worthy the attention and con- 
fidence of the most careful investors. 

Each subscriber will receive for every $1,000 of 
stock allotted and paid for first mortgage bonds of 
the Company (bearing interest at 6 per cent.) to the 
amount of $250. 

The terms of the subscription are as follows: 

10 per cent. on allotment ; 

10 per cent. February 2d, 1881; 

10 per cent. March 24d, 1881; 

10 per cent. April 2d, 1881; 

10 per cent. May 2d, 1881 ; 
and the remainder in installments of not exceeding 10 
per cent. on twenty days’ notice previously given. 
Receipts will be given for each payment and the bonds 
and certificates of stock will be issued upon the pay- 
ment of the final installment. 

Subscriptions will be received at the offices of either 
of the y iach, es from December 28th inst. until 

January 198.9 


883 Broad St 
JAMESON SOMITE & COTTING 12 Wall St. 
& LEAVITT, 24 Broad St. 
NEw ver 44 $a. 1880. 


The unfesstqned. who are stockholders in and di- 
rectorsof the lron Steamboat Company, fully concur 

in the above statement and cordi recommend this 
stock to persons seeking a safe and profitable invest- 
ment: 

GEo. 8. Scott, of Scott & Leavitt. 

Lewis May, of _ & King. 
of Jemeecsn, eco. & Cotting. 
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Joum Sheaam of John Roach & 

C. E. Quincey, of Wm. Heath & Co.. Bankers. 

W. E. Connor. 

SAMUEL CaneantER, of Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Rorvus Hatc 

Curis. MaTEE, 114 Duane St. 

J. B. Houston, President Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
A. R. WHITNEY. 

N. G. MILLER, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Epwarp WIGHT. 

Cras. H. CRAMP, of Cramp | & Sons, » Philadelphia. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A General Banking Business transacted. 


Securities bought end sold on Commission, 
fer cash or on ma 


Advances made on a collateral at 
the market rate. 


Deposits received subject to check at sight. 


4-per-cent. interest allowed on all daily 
balances. 

Orders executed at London, San Franci 
Reston. Philadelphia, and Baltimore Bat 


ve 
Y Weekly Fi 1 
wt is yp Pe RL f charge on oe = on. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Hight Per Cent. 


TEREQTY SU ARANTEED. 
NATIONAL BANK a COMMERCE, 
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Eletris Lighting Ch 


DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINES 


AND 
Electric Lamps and Regulators, 


UNDER THE PATENTS OF 
FARMER, MAXIM, HEIKEL, OLMSTEAD, AND 
OTHERS. 

CHARLES R. FLINT, President. 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, Vice-President. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Vice-President, 

8S. D. SCHUYLER, General Manager, 
L. E. CURTIS, Secretary. 
G. R. WILLIAMSON, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES : 

CHARLES R. FLINT, MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, D.C. WILCOX, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, D. B. HATCH, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 8. D. SCHUYLER, 
HENRY B. HYDE, G. R. WILLIAMSON, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS H. HUBBARD, 

L. E. CURTIS. 


HIRAM 8. MAXIM, Mechanical and Electrical En- 


gineer. 
Prof. MOSES G. FARMER, Consulting Electrician. 





VOLTAIC-ARC LIGHTS, single and in series, and 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTS may be seen in operation at 
the Equitable Building, 


120 Broadway, New York City. 


Business Office, Room M, Equitable Building. 
City Factory, No. 414 Sixth Avenue. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN 0B. 


FIRST =MORTGAGE 
Gold Gs, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN. 
With Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful oxamina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS, A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 40 State Street, Boston. 
Atchison, 


Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G PER CENT, QUARTERLY COUPON BONDS, 


SECURED BY 
First—The direct obligation of leading railroad com- 











panies. 

Second—The capital stock of the Railroad Equipment 
Company, which pays dividends of 10 per 
cent. per annum. 

Third—ABSOLUTE OWNERSHIP OF THE ROLLING 
STOCK VESTED IN THE BONDHOLDER 
UNTIL FULLY PAID FOR. 

Car Trust Securities have been for many years & 
favorite form of investment in the conservative Phil- 
adelphia market, and there has never been a case of 
default, even during and after the panic of 1873. 
The bonds have, in addition to the ordinary Car 
Trust Security, the absolute pledge of 


The Railroad Equipment Company. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them as absolutely 


safe. 
CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


NO. &% PINE STREET. 





Commercial. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


THE Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
in consideration of a large land-grant made 
by the state, amounting to 2,814,143 acres, 
of which only 280,857 acres remain unsold, 
agreed in the terms of its original charter to 
pay into the treasury of Illinois seven per 
cent. annually of its gross earnings in lieu 
of all other taxes by the state. These 
payments have nearly extinguished the state 
debt, and will.complete the work in the 
course of two or three years, and then they 
will go toward the ordinary expenses of the 
state government. 

We take from The Public the following 
statement of these payments for a series of 
years: : 


April 30th, 1872....... 
October 31st, 1872 













177,453 

EE A Be Riicnrsnsiendoenceseesane 216,913 
BREE BEER, BOB. oc cccccocecsecccccccnccces 180,250 
Re BI, Be ce cic cccecnens scceticess 195,506 
April 30th, 1876...... . - 176,361 
October Sist, 1876...........0.ce00 eosee- 179,644 
SE Es SOG cccescecccsesscsees - 139,745 
October Sist, 1877... ee - 176,606 
MOT TID coccinea secensacessescscns 151,229 
CGI, BID. ook coins caccecsocdscs 169,202 
SR nnsccccsccccnspoecsessnats 149,635 
October 31st, 1879....... osseccececcs eseee 175,841 
April 90th, 1890. ...........0ccescceese sooo 165,787 


Resides making these semi-annual pay- 
ments into the treasury of Dlinois, which 
are to be continued “ as long as grass grows 
or water runs,” the Company has paid divi- 
dends on a stock capital of $29,000,000 at 
par, the aggregate of which dividends, to 
the close of the present year, will amount 
to the huge sum of $38,314,347. The Com- 
pany is one of the best railroad corporations 
in the country.. It made a good bargain 
for itself with ‘the state in the terms of its 
original charter, and the result proves that 
the state made a good bargain for itself 
with the Company. When the debt of the 
state is entirely paid off, as it will be in 
two or three years more, the seven-per-cent. 
payments of the Company will cover the 
larger part of the expenses of the state 
government and leave but a small part of 
the burden to be borne by a general tax 
upon the people. 





aE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





WE invite the special attention of cap- 
italists and business men to the advertise- 
ment, in another column, of the eminent 
banking houses of Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., and August Bel- 
mont & Co., in relation to the $20,000,000 
North Pacific Gold Bonds they now offer 
for sale. We believe these bonds to be good 
and safe. The Evening Post money column, 
says: 

“The bankers in charge of the Northern 
Pacific loan inform us that the subscription 
books will be opened in this country next 
Monday, and that full allotment will be 
made only on the first applications to the 
extent of $10,000,000; and that all -subscrip- 
tions received here in excess of $10,000, 000 


will be lumped with the subscriptions in 
London (for which the books there will 


remain open until the close of business on 
Wedn ) and will be subject to the 
London tment. 


‘“*We have received several inquiries 
respecting the relation of the new Northern 
Pacific loan to the stock of the Company, 
which will be answered by the following 

ent: 

ae The original share capital of the Com- 
pany was fixed in the articles of incorpora- 
tion at $100,000,000, of which $51,000,000 
was preferred stock and $49,000,000 com- 
mon stock. The preferred has been re- 
duced, so that at present the amount out- 
stand .. =. 677,537.27, the sum of 
$8,322, 

received in payment 
at present re 
When the 

of the present 


lands. This stock 
is D comultads as the result 
bond negotiation, the 


Ary been canceled as. 
or 
resents 991 miles of road. 
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state law, for precisely the reason assigned 
by Chief-Justice Marshall in the previous 
case. The Constitution itself, as expounded 
by the Supreme Court, exempts these notes 
from state taxation. 

Will, then, Senator McDonald please to 
tell us how Congress can authorize the 
states to tax the debt obligations of the 
United States, when the Constitution ex- 
empts them from such taxation? Can Con- 
gress repeal an exemption which the Con- 
stitution itself enacts? Manifestly not, and, 


hence, the Senator’s bill 
tional. 


is unconstitu- 





THE PRECIOUS METALS. 





THE mines of the United States, according 
to a recent stdtement of the Mint Bureau, 
have during the last seven years yielded 
about $280,000,000 of gold, $271,500,000 of 
silver, making an aggregate of $551,500,000. 
The average annual production of gold 
during this period is $40,000,000, and that 
of silver is $38,750,000, and that of both 
together is $789750,000. About 95} per 
cent. of the gold and 60% per cent. of the 
silver found their way to the mints and 
assay Offices of the United States, to be con- 
verted into coin or bars. The director 
of the Mint, after making careful in- 
quiry, estimates that the consumption of 





domestic bullion used in the arts and man 


Fancies are in irregular request, but prices 
are strong. 

Ginghams are steady and prices firm. 
Sales are made only for future delivery. 

Piqués and lawns are more sought after 
and best brands are generally sold up to 
production. 

Dress Goons are quiet, though consider- 
able orders have been placed for lace and 
plain buntings. 

Wooten Goops.—The continued cold 
weather has made a moderately increased 
demand for heavy overcoatings and heavy 
fancy cassimeres. Prices are firm and job- 
bers expect higher prices and increased 
business during the next year. 

Worsted coatings are steady, with but 
moderate production and slight demand. 

Flannels have been somewhat neglected. 
Quotations are firm. 

Blankets are in strong request for low 
grades and with only a short supply in 
market. 

Kentucky jeans are quiet and firm. Best 
brands are nearly sold out. 

CARPETS are quiet in agents’ hands, with 
a slight increased demand for such grades 
as have lately been reduced in price. 

HosteRY AND UNDERWEAR of heavy 
makes are in but little demand. For spring 
and summer goods there is increased in- 
quiry and best makes are sold ahead. 
Prices are steady and firm. 

Foreign Dry Goops.—The imports of 
foreign dry goods at this port for the week 
amount to $1,822,147, showing a decrease 
of $249,187 as compared with last week, but 
$191,562 increase as compared with the 
corresponding week last year. The total of 
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787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send 30 cents in tage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black ‘or Assorted C glors, about 800 


ay engt from one to ten 
broidery Bille in Assorted Col- 

ts per ounce. Send for Circular about 
nitting § Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway. N. Y. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 
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FOR SALE BY 


T. STEWART & 
ARNOLD,CONSTAL & CO. 
Anes MCCKEBRY & CO. 

+ ¥ C. JOHNSTON. 
B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS. 











FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


Price 90 cts. a Yard. 


inches wide; Satin finish both 
sides; very heavy ; ; soft as down ; 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or p 





and by all First- 
class Dealers 
throughout the 


rb to em-| nation. 
0 covers. 3 
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Husurance, 


PRESUMING UPON THE FUTURE. 





In previous articles we have shown that 
the Mutual Life—whose present mismanag- 
ers have seen fit to divert it from the known 
path of safety, arrogantly making compar- 
isons with other companies, as they do so— 
has been beaten, in respect to dividends 
paid, twice by one company, twice by two, 
four times by three, four times by four, and 
once by five companies since the war closed, 
and that it has stood at the head in only two 
of the fifteen years since then; that, never- 
theless, the plea that, by having paid less 
than others, it has now more reserve strength 
left is also made impossible by the fact that 
seventeen of the thirty-one companies now 
actively operating in this state outrank it 
in respect to surplus. Moreover, laying aside 
comparisons for the moment, we found 
that its ample dividends during the past 
fifieen years were preceded by a famine 
period of twenty-two years, during which 
it scarcely paid anything; so that, from the 
fairest estimate we were able to make (exact- 
ness not being possible), we could not 
credit it with an average annual payment 
of more than three or four per cent. over its 
entire thirty-seven years. The proposition 
that this long experience shows that 75 per 
cent. of the actual premium would have 
been enough is, therefore, utterly baseless, 
because it has only been during the last 
third of the term that 25 per cent. (or any- 
thing like it) has been paid. During fifteen 
years the accumulations of twenty-two non- 
paying years have been drawn upon. That 
is all there is of it. The process has been 
practically the distribution of a sort of Ton- 
tine Fund. 

This position which the Mutual’s mis- 
managers have been compelled to take 
(because, not to take it would expose them 
openly as knowingly taking a step not 
covered by past experience) is that the 
surplus premiums in 1870--1872 ‘‘correspond 
with the uniform experience of the Com- 
pany”; hence, that, dividends having been 
at least 25 per cent., a premium reduction 
of 15 per cent. is covered and justified. To 
this we reply, first, that the statement is 
false in fact; the resultscited for 1870—1872 
do not'so “correspond.” Far from it, as we 
have already proved. The management of 
this company assert that 75 per cent. of actual 
rates would have been enough. The burden 
of proof is theirs and we have shown their 
premise to be false. Their claim is, there- 
fore, unsupported personal opinion. 

Untrue though the assertion is that the 
Mutual’s experience lias shown its rates 
to have been 25 per cent. (or even any 
per cent.) needlessly high, we will con- 
cede it, for purpose of the argument. 
Conceding it before for the same purpose, 
we denied that it follows, therefore, that 
25 per cent. (or even 15) reduction will be 
safe hereafter. This involves the unproved 
and unprovable supposition (contradicted 
by all the present indications) that the fu- 
ture ts to be as favorable as the past has been. 
This is the fallacy which will surely bring 
the rebate scheme into asea of troubles. 
Observe distinctly what these empirics have 
done. First, they have falsified the facts of 
past experience; next, they have deduced 
from the false premise a conclusion with 
regard to the future which would not follow 
from that premise even if the premise were 
itself true. This is somewhat as if the gas 
companies of the city, after having earned 
average dividends of 15 per cent. during 
the last ten years, should say to themselves: 
‘We have now been earning 75 per cent. a 
year since 1870; therefore, we shall earn 75 
per cent until 1890.” 


Let us now test this presumptuous guess 
about the future by the present financial 
indications. The sources of surplus in life 
insurance are four: (1) lighter mortality 
than assumed in the tables; (2) larger in- 
terest than assumed ; (3) saving of a portion 
of the ‘‘ loading” added for expenses to the 
mathematical premiums; (4) gains from 
lapses. As to the first, while it is true that 
no now existing company has yet found its 
actual equal to its calculated mortality rate, 
and that sanitary science and the medical 
part of life insurance practice have greatly 
improved, in some part this improvement 
must be regarded (for some years to come) 





as discounted by errors in past practice. 
Changes which really lengthen average 
life (even of selected bodies of men) are 
of very slow movement, require a margin 
of allowance for them in all calculations, 
and are not to be assumed in an off-hand 
way. As to the third source, it is, doubtless, 
possible to reduce working expenses some- 
what, and the Mutual mismanagers assert 
that their expenses are already less than 
those of any other large company. Thisis not 
quite true; and why compare only with the 
*‘large” companies? Why, indeed, compare 
with any company, the Mutual being a law 
unto itself and located on far-off, unap- 
proachable, serene hights. The reductions 
in expenses which should accompany this 
rebate wandering have been anxiously 
looked for; but the Company’s expenses 
have been INCREASED in important items, 
and at the same time nearly two-thirds of 
the expense loading have been clipped from 
premiums and thrown away. 

As to interest, the average realized rate 
in the companies of this state has not much 
exceeded 5} per cent. for ten years past. 
The 4 per cent. assumed in the tables is 
now the government rate. Estimates for 
the future vary with the temperament and 
experience of individuals; but that the 
movement in general is an equalizing one 
downward will not be denied. On this 
point we need not dwell (for it is one of 
opinion); but no intelligent man looks for a 
rise in the average yield on investments, 
and certainly no business man, whose judg- 


ment has been attested by success, would ( 


commit himself, on long-term contracts, to 
the risk involved in the assumption that the 
rate of yield will continue equal to that of 
the past twenty years. 

As to gain from lapses, the Mutual was 
largely assisted, by the combined aid of 
lapsed policies and of deferred dividends 
which lapsed with them, in attaining the 
ability to pay dividends during fifteen 
years, after an accumulation-term of 
twenty-two years. That great help is past, 
and finally past. As to the future in re- 
spect to lapses, there is no room for esti- 
mates. The law has now made the appli- 
cation of non-forfeiture quite general, and 
no help to rebate from this quarter can be ex- 
pected. On the contrary, this source of 
surplus must be regarded as virtually 
dried up. 

Of the four sources of surplus, therefore, 
rebate can reasonably expect nothing from 
the first, and it has already thrown away 
part of the third by’ increased expenses. 
‘The third is more likely to diminish than to 
increase. The fourth is gone, rebate or no 
rebate. The hope that in these vital lines 
of experience the future will be as favor- 
able as the past has been is thus forbidden. 
On the other hand, there is a positive un- 
favorable factor to be considered—wnivise 
and even hostile legislation. Massachusetts 
has levied a tax of one-half per cent. on 
reserves; this state has levied one per 
cent. on all receipts except rents; and if 
thus in these two commercial states, what 
of other states, less intelligent and having no 
companies of their own? The extent to 
which legislation may go cannot be forc- 
seen; but the disposition is manifest and it 
involves a new unceit ‘nty. 

A prudent man foreseeth the evil; only the 
fool assumes to-morrow. What shall be 
said of the folly (or is it, instead, reckless 
and willful obstinacy?) which leads these 
men to imperil a colossal trust by not only 
keeping no margin for future contingencies, 
but throwing away much of the margin 
there was already; and, as a justification, to 
not only draw a false conclusion, but 
falsify the record itself? 





INSURANCE. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid in tm cash... ia 0 a8 


eserves for all liabilities. . 

NET SURPLUS 

Total Assets, July 1st, 1880..$1,741.94: 33 
B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 

1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 























For New Terms for 
1881 see page 25. 
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Money invested in an INOON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within. a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The y' ly renewable Mey ip 2 contress ot ones 
simple safe, and inex: av 

insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as 
a ~ h er actual current cost, year by i 
th accumulations in the has tee peliagbaldies 
jus ren bever 
Sab ch oti anaes Glen ths catens colead cap peer "s in- 


this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
a avoided and = reneeen of vu yy = 
ered upon a simple, fair, 
contract of fire Insurance. 
we for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
ons. 


t= GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


Lore Beco? features of this Com are ABSU. 


Yee inecaen. AG: and 
All Forms of poe. 9 


~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
™ —o “ako. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 
ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,072 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report, 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
ay Agents wanted in some of a best states. 


ts wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply Looe dinect. to this ey, 











Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


18265. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
folmeurmnes and all Lia- 
ilities. 


weeeeee eee ee eens 





seeker eo 11 


wu. 6. cxf PY SaaitSbn, wars one . Ase’t Bee, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2th 1880. 
Trustees, in ~ to the Charter raft Com 
pany, subm Statement 
affairs rots gh ype tof ‘December, 87 


received Marine Risks 
from ist January, 1870, to Sist De- 


The 


Gy SM anoscctsenesesennnenseciee ce 699,066 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist ow ” 

PE Mec cntinscemscétacaselbcbads 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been 
Ly a u vine discmeneea 


Premiums marked off from 3et January, 


1879, to 31st December, 1879........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser. $8.0,136 77 
The company has the following Assets, al 
United's tates and State of New York 

Stock, City, Te Jan Stocks.. seas $ 

,807,0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at..................... £00,000 00 

Fremium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 
pebtedanekecpunteses. cesedecces 231; 455 16 
Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 51 


Six per Cent. in erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, Se nen Seep 
in on the t red ible will cease. 
Sha nedteenetetbamutund dbdemeer payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















W. H. H. MOORE, JO. OTT, 
LEWIS CUR ALEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
SiMES LOW, ” » GRABLE MH MARSHAL: 
I, 
BORDON W. URNHAM, ROBERT LY 'sTU. c 
ps AR 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOR. v 
WM. STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LPH o CHARLES D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIA RYCE, 
J 1 WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING 
RO is FOU THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
F. YOUNGS, HORACE EK. THURBER, 
Cc. A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. SE EWLETT. . 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY C aS 
P. BURDETT, JOHN 


President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts tts bust under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. . 


—0o-—-—— 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 393 
Reserve, representing all other oe 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cash Capital. PTTTITITITIT TTT TTT tee 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies). ........+--+seseeeee 65.000 00 
Net Surplus............--sceceeseeees 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

State and si ee Bou Bonds at io 06 mantest wate. googie +4 

Cash o 240,685 68 

235,235 00 

673,600 00 

677,500 00 


neat ns eeeneereceeessses 


EE ptccooraaboor-cuennastuvensces 
i tate, office buildings in New York 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


= PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Geneiak ai Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec a Department, 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manz ~~ 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD 

















MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF NEW YORE, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which aye and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutval life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losaes. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the “ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. ou an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 im death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
nterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company aud in notable contrast with some. At the date above given ite 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its Habilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire caiculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr « 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep - 
his policy; in.the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its libera) construction of the policy contract in cases that might have Been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. © D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
Dy } “ (6mos.). in advance (pestage free) 1.50 
13 * (3mos.), ” “ 75 
4 ef (lmonth), “ * 35 
2 bas (weeks), “ « 20 
1 Number (! week), sa ba 106 
52 Numbers, after 3 hs, « 3.50 
52 9 after 6 months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERs are particularly requested to ote 


the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ensui th or without 


PY of the paper is a suMiciont receipt 


for money 
W subscriptions are in ited br 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change 
made either the first or second week efter the mone 
is recei But when a postage stamp is receiv 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, An m who takes a 
fice whether 


3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the it-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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Old and Young. 
TWO NEW YEAR'S DAYS. 


BY MARY BARR. 





Tuer Year was waiting for his great release, 
And I, who loved him, stood with him 
hand fast. 
Outside, the white, still world was all at 
peace, 

Only the pallid moon soft shadows cast 
Upon the snowy space; while hereand there 
There stood at intervals a tall black tree. 

It was an ivory temple, white and fair, 
Within whose courts were shafts of ebony. 


** Good-bye! Good-bye! We've seen life in its 


prime.” 
“Ah! friend,”’ I answered, ‘‘ thee no more 
I see !”’ 
“Not so! Notso! for, though men call me 
Time, 


I am a part of all Eternity. 

The years beyond the flood are part of me, 
The golden years which far away are set. 

I was, I am, and I shall ever be; 
We both shall meet, and neither shall forget." 


The air was stirred by wings: ‘‘ Again, good- 
bye!’ 
Ere I could speak, a voice, so young and 
glad, 
Cried out: ‘! All’s well! All's well! There is 
no need to aigh. 
Iam the good New Year; so be not sad. 
leome with both hands full, with sweet de. 
lights ; 
My feet shall shine across the wheat and 
dew ; 
I bring warm, sunny days and moonlit nights, 
And dreams for all—sweet dreams that 
shall come true !’’ 


And so I was content ; for all through life, 
When some loved joy a long ‘good-bye’? 
must tell, 
Then some young Hope, new-born, from 
grief or strife, 
Springs to my side and says: ‘‘ All’s well! 
All’s well! 
The Future {s no poorer than the Past, 
And God is where he was, whate’er men 
say. 
Let every trouble be behind thee cast, 
Cheer up! good heart; this is Thy New 
Year’s Day!” 


I — 
“NELL AND TOM.” 
A HOLIDAY STORY. 


BY MISS A. WHITNEY. 


** Wasareton Slur! New York Herald! 
Times! Tribune! and Baltimore American!’ 

The voice that uttered these common and 
familiar words in the car going up Pennsy}- 
vania Avenue was so unlike that usually 
heard to utter them that several persons 
looked up to see the speaker, who, encour- 
aged by the looks, turned from one to an- 
other, saying, pleasantly: 

‘Have a paper? Star! Times! Herald !” 

And several gentlemen did count over 
some of their loose pennies, and receive in 
exchange one of the papers; but a tall, dan- 
dified-looking fellow, who had been eyeing 
curiously the owner of the papers, called 
out, in a voice that could be heard all over 
the car: 

** Say, there! I don’t want a paper; but I'll 
give you tencents if you'll tell me whether 
you area girl or a boy.” 

It might, at first, have puzzled a casual 
observer to discover the sex of the owner 
of the papers, for the long boy’s overcoat 
almost reached to the bottom of the short 
skirts bencath it, and the cap that covered 
the top of the head was certainly a boy’s; 
but then the hair beneath—certainly there 
was no mistaking that, tucked away, as it 
was, as much out of sight as possible. It 
was light and curling at every loose end, 
and the face was one not easily for- 
gotten, especially after hearing the voice. 
So, at Icast, thought one old gentleman, sit- 
ting by the door and watching the whole 
proceeding. 

The young dandy jingled his loose money, 
and, picking out a ten-cent piece, handed it 
to the girl, as he spoke; but, instead of the 
laugh he bad expected to create, he saw on 
the faces of those about him looks denoting 
displeasure, while the girl herself, with a 
bright crimson spot on either cheek, flashed 
at Lim a look from her bright eyes that so 
combined scorn and dignity that, even 
young as she was, made him lower his eyes 
with a sense of shame and humiliation vis- 
ible to all those about him. 

The girl turned then, and was about to 





leave the car, when the old gentleman by 
the door said, in a low tone: 

‘I'd like a Herald, please.” 

She was about to hand it to him, when 
she noticed the money he was holding out 
to her—d silver dollar. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, looking up, with a 
bright smile; ‘‘ but I can’t change that.” 

“Change!” muttered the olf gentleman. 
“Who asked for chauge? I don’t want 
any. It’s alwaysin my way. I'd like my 
paper, though.” - 

‘‘ But, sir, you don’t mean to pay a whole 
dollar just for a ; per?” 

‘Well, .if it’s worth that to me, why 
shouldn't I? See here, my friend,” as she 
still hesitated, ‘‘I want that pape., and it’s 
worth more to me just now than that; and 
I don’t know why you couldn’t use it, you 
know. Haven't you got some one you like 
very much that you might buy a Christmas 
gift for?” 

The girl's face, that had become quite 
serious, brightened at this, and she handed 
the old gentleman the paper he wanted, 
took the money he offered; but the face 
that was turned to him as she left the car, 
though wearing a smile, supported a solitary 
tear, that made the old gentleman forget his 
paper and watch her as she went over to 
the pavement, He fancied a second tear 
followed the first, for she seemed for awhile 
to forget her papers; but, the car making 
one or two stoppages, he was enabled to 
keep her in sight for some little time, and 
at last came the words, sounding sweeter 
and more delicate than he had ever heard 
them: . 

‘*Washington Star/ New York Herald! 
Times! Tribune! and Baltimore Amer- 
ican !” 

He turned at this and, opening his paper, 
as though deeply interested, he muttered to 
himself: 

‘‘I thought so. Humph! I wish I’d 
made ittwo. It would have been worth it.” 

Then he tried to read; but that one tear 
seemed in some way to have been trans- 
ferred to the paper, and to blur the words, 
so that they lost all meaning. 

Somehow, all that day the face of the girl 
haunted him, and that night he dreamed 
that he saw her weeping over the loss of 
her papers, while the dandy stood behind 
and smiled exultingly; and the next day 
he found himself watching for a sight of 
her at the place where she had entered the 
car the day before. He had not long to 
wait before he heard what now sounded so 
familiar. 

‘Washington Star! New York Herald! 
Times! Tribune! and Baltimore American /” 

Yes, there she was, waiting to enter a car 
coming up the street; but as it approached 
she eyed it closely and then turned away. 

‘I wonder,” he said, half aloud, “ if that 
is the car she took yesterday, and if it’s that 
insolent young dandy!” 

He did not notice that the girl was coming 
in his direction until he turned to look for 
her and saw her standing before him. At 
the same moment she looked up and recug- 
nized him, and a bright smile broke out 
over her face. 

‘* Well,” said the old gentleman, “are 
you ready now to sell another paper for a 
dollar?” 

‘‘Oh! no, sir. You'll let me give you 
one now, won't you?” 

‘‘Humph! So you didn’t find any use 
for the money yesterday, did you?” 

‘Yes, sir. I put it away all by itself.” 

‘‘A kind of a miser, are you?” 

‘‘Oh! no, sir; but it will be such a nice 
surprise for Tom to-morrow, and it'll help 
pay the doctor.” 

** Who’s Tom?” 

‘‘Why, he’s Tom, you know; and he 
broke his leg, so I have to sell the papers 
now.” 

**Yes, I see. 
live?” 

‘“‘Why, Tom lives where I do; down the 
next street there to the left, with Mrs. 
Andrews. May I give youa paper, please?” 

‘Well, I don’t want the trouble of it 
now; but you might keep it for me till 
later. What are you going to do when you 
sell out?” 

‘Well, you see it’s Christmas Eve, and I 
might get some bundles to carry home.” 

‘‘That's so. Well, meet me here at five 
e’clock, and I'll have some for you to carry 
for me.” 


And where does Tom 





“All right,” said the girl, as she moved 
on with her papers, while the old gentle- 
man looked about him until he discovered 
a druggist, where he found out just where 
Mrs. Andrews, who lived on the next street 
to the left, was to be found; which lady he 
called upon and proceeded to interview, 
inquiring into the family history of a 
certain Tom, who had broken his leg. 

“And a sorry day it was for the girl 
when he was brought home ona stretcher,” 
said Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘ You see, he’d slipped 
sudden like and fallen down the stairs of 
the newspaper establishment; and they had 
to bring him here just so. It’s been nigh 
three weeks now; and he ain’t never said a 
word ‘bout the suffering—only "bout the 
girl.” 

‘* And the girl—his sister?” said the old 
gentlerhan, 

‘* Lor’ bless ye, she ain’t his sister neither. 
You see, it all came about like this. His ma 
took a room here when she’s at work in 
the Post-office Department. She could have 
lived like a lady as she was, only her hus- 
band was dead, and he had left some debts 
behind, that she worked and saved and 
scraped to pay, so that, when the boy grew 
up, he might meet the people his father 
owed and never have it flung out agin 
him. You see, they had come from 
some other place here, and no one knew 
them to talk about them, if they lived plain 
and quiet like; and I never thought a body 
could be so happy as she was when the 
receipts come in. Every one of them ia 
tied up in a little bundle for the boy. She 
was a-saving up so much every month tell 
she took the girl. You see, that come about 
this way. The mother had been in the Post- 
office with her; but she couldn’t stand it, 
and just wasted away, tell she had to leave. 
And then the money went for one thing and 
another, tell, when she died, there was no 
more than enough to bury her decent. Then 
the girl was fetched here. You see, the 
boy’s mother couldn’t turn the child off; 
and she promised the dying woman, who 
said she had no friends nowhere, that she’d 
tend to her, and so she just come here to 
go to school, like the boy. There weren’t 
no money to pay no debts that month, and 
it’s my ‘pinion that the money was used 
for the poor dying woman, so they could 
keep telling her she had enough left to pay 
for her burying. After that the debts be- 
gun to be paid again, tell they was all gone; 
but they wasn’t paid quite so fast, on 
account of the girl. But when they’s all 
gone we had a kind of a jubilee, and the 
poor mother, that had worked so hard for 
her boy, just flung her arms round his neck 
and cried like to break her heart. For a 
couple of months she was gay and happy, 
like a young girl; and then the worry and all 
somehow begun to show that it had been too 
much, and she begun to grow weak, until 
it all ended by her having the typhoid, and 
she never knew nothing till the end come. 
She just seemed to finish what she had 
set her mind on doing for the boy, and then 
going to meet the husband she’d helped 
along. Dear! dear! but it was sed for the 
boy and girl; and Tom told me as how, if 
I'd keep them and take care of the girl, 
he’d see that it was all right. And so he has 
done, sir; bless him! I ain’t never lost a 
cent by them, and yet I never could have 
turned the girl out. I could have kept her 
to help me in the house,and more than 
paid for her keep; but the boy set hia mind 
on having her go to school. The little bit 
of money that was left after the funeral 
was paid and the doctor that boy put in 
the bank, to grow, and to save in case he 
might die, so the girl could have some- 
thing; and the girl, knowing he’s keepin’ it, 
but not knowing what for, just set her foot 
down, and says it shan't be touched while he’s 
sick to pay the doctor, nor nothing. And so 
she goes out and sells papers, and such like, 
so’s to keep the boy’s money from going 
down too fast. I reckon she don’t like it 
much; but then it’s for Tom and he looks 
so pleased when she comes home. I declare, 
it makes my eyes water to think of them 
two.” 

‘‘Humph!” said the old gentleman. 
‘*Do you suppose Tom would care to have 
a visitor?” 

‘*T guess any one who lies in one position 
all day, and night too, doesn’t mind seeing 
one who is ready to give them a kind word 
or two.” 





“I didn’t say I had anything kind to 
say. He might take me for a meddlesome, 
inquisitive old fellow, better out of sight 
than in.” 

‘Lor’, sir, you can but give him a little 
kindness, and you won’t miss it.” And Mrs, 
Andrews led the way up-stairs to a room 
that, though it lacked some comforts and 
luxuries, that might have been acceptabie 
to an invalid, at least, admitted plenty of 
warm, bright sunshine. The boy had been 
moved to an old-fashioned lounge near the 
window, and the book in his hand indicated 
that he had been reading; but his head was 
turned to the door as it opened, and Mrs. 
Andrews admitted the old gentleman, say- 
ing, at the same time: 

‘‘Tom, if you’ve a mind to talk awhile, 
there’s a gentleman that might have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Tom looked inquiringly at the old gentle- 
man, who stepped forward and said, ab- 
ruptly: ‘‘ Bad hurt?” 

“‘Ob! no, sir. Not near so bad as it might 
be. The doctor says I can soon get about 
again; and he comes every morning and - 
moves me from the bed to this lounge, and 
at night some of the men from the next 
house come in and move me back. Every- 
one is very kind.” 

“‘Pretty tiresome staying here all the 
time alone?” 

‘Oh! no; for I have Nell here part of the 
time, and when she’s away and I don’t feel 
like reading I can watch for her to come 
home.” 

‘‘Humph! Is she the one that goes round 
selling papers, like a boy?” 

The boy turned quickly and said, earnestly : 
‘Please don’t speak so about Nell. She 
does look like a boy; but she didn’t have 
anything to wear so nice and warm as my 
coat and hat, and she won’t get anything 
either till the doctor is paid and I am well. 
Oh! sir, you should not speak so about 
Nell.” 

‘* Selling papers is not fit work fora girl.” 

‘Do you think I’d let her do it if I could 
help it? Don’t I know how the boys laugh 
and make fun of her? But she don’t mind 
that half so much as she would to stay here 
and do nothing; and I couldn't lie so 
quiet, as the doctor says, if she looked un- 
happy. And so I let her go; but I mean to 
make it up to her some day.” 

‘“‘Humph! You think so now; but the 
some day may never come. What kind of 
a blood-and-thunder story are you reading?” 

He held out his hand for the book; and, 
as Tom gave it to him, he said, gently: 

‘It’s not a blood-and-thunder story. The 
book belonged to my father.” 

‘‘Eh! Well, who's your father? Didn't 
he read blood-and-thunder stories?” 

‘My father’s name was Thomas Wheelér, 
sir; and I don’t think he ever read blood- 
and-thunder stories.” 

But the old gentleman scarcely heard 
what the boy said. He was looking as if 
spell-bound at the fly-leaf of the book, on 
which was written: ‘‘Thomas Wheeler, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.” 

“Thomas Wheeler, Pittsburgh!” repeated 
the old gentleman. 

‘*] didn't say Pittsburgh, sir,” said Toms 
“but,” seeing at what the old gentleman 
was looking, ‘‘ we did live there.” 

‘“‘And he was your father?” said the old 
gentleman, slowly and thoughtfully, still 
examining the name in the book. 

‘* Yes, sir; he was my father.” 

‘‘Humph!” said the old gentleman, look- 
ing up at the boy now. “Anything wrong 
or unusual about bim, about his appear- 
ance, you know?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, woaderingly. 
“Nothing wrong. He looked different 
from other people, because he had lost one 
of his arms—lost it in the war.” 

But the old gentleman had risen before 
Tom had finished and was on his way to 
the door. He turned, as he reached it, and, 
before opening it, said: 

“‘Who did you say was your doctor?” 

«I didn’t say; but he’s Doctor Reeder, 
just round the corner.” 

**Just round the corner, yes. You need 
not tell the girl I’ve been here.” 

Before Tom could say anything, the old 
gentleman was gone; and he turned his 
head and said, thoughtfully: 

‘“‘A strange old gentleman.” 

Tom would have thought him stranger 
still could he have followed him to Dr. 
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Reeder’s office and witnessed the interview 
that took place. 

“I am truly glad to see you, Mr. Wes- 
ton,” said the Doctor, shaking the old gen- 
tleman by the hand. 

‘* Well, well, Reeder! Yes, it’s some time 
since we met; but I’m in haste now, and 
I’ve come to see about that boy with the 
broken leg.” 

** Which boy?” 

‘* The one round the corner. 
wrong box.” 

“Tom? Has anything happened to him?” 

“Yes, he’s got into the wrong box. I 
want him moved just as soon as you can 
conveniently spare the time.” 

“* Where do you want him taken?” asked 
the doctor, who knew something of the old 
gentleman and his peculiarities and under- 
stood pretty well how to manage him. 

**To my own house, if you please.” 

‘* And what about the girl?” 

“‘ Well, I think the boy would rather stay 
where he is with her than goaway without 
her, and if it had not been for her I should 
never have found— See here, do you know 
anything of the girl’s family or antece- 
dents?” 

‘“‘Nothing. I have tried every way to 
discover her mother’s friends, and lave 
followed up every clue I could get; but in 
vain.” 

‘‘So much the better. There won’t be 
any one to interfere with my adopting her.” 
“Do you mean to adopt the boy, too?” 

“*i'd be a brute if I didn’t do all in my 
power for Thomas Wheeler’s child.” 

‘** You knew the father, then?” 

*‘See here, Reeder, my youngest boy 
was in the army during the war; and, once 
when his life was in danger and he knew it 
not, Thomas Wheeler did. My boy was 
saved and is now a wealthy Californian; 
while Thomas Wheeler went for the rest of 
hislife with butone arm. And that’s his boy 
with the broken leg, and Nell’s the girl 
that’s trying to pay his doctor’s bill. 

Dr. Reeder said nothing for a moment; 
but before they parted he had heard about 
his friend’s finding Tom through the girl 
and knew something of what he intended 
todo. It was arranged between them that 
the old gentleman was to go home and ac- 
quaint his family with the change he pro- 
posed to make in the family; and then he 
was to meet the Doctor and be with him 
when Tom was moved. 

The tears chased each other down Mrs. 
Andrews’s face when she found she was to 
lose the children, for she was truly fond of 
them; but, after the boy had really gone, 
she threw herself into a chair and caught 
her breath as a bank-note met her eye lying 
on the table. 

The removal of the boy was effected even 
better than they had hoped; but Tom him- 
self remained very quiet and looked much 
paler than he did in the morning. He 
could not quite understand it all, and hard- 
ly knew how to take it, though he had been 
assured he should not be separated from 
Nell. 

As the old gentleman parted from the 
Doctor to keep his appointment with Neil, 
a bank-note was placed in his hands, accom- 
panied by these words: 

‘*Use it for the girl, please. I'll see to 
the boy later.” 

** And you'll come up to-night?” 

‘Yes. I'll be back to-night, to see how 
they take it.” 

Punctually at five o’clock Mr. Weston 
met Nell where he had left her in the morn- 
ing; and, drawing her into the only quiet 
place he could find, he said, in his abrupt 
way: 

‘‘See here! I came across some one to- 
day who wants to make you a present of a 
good warm coat and hat. A friend of 
yours.” 

“Me! A friend of mine!” 
be mistaken.” 

“* Well, he’s a friend of Tom’s; and he 
thought, you know, that it would please 
Tom to have you come home with a new 
dress.” 

** Yes, it would please Tom; but—” 

**No butsin the case. I’ve got the money 
and it’s in my way. Come on, and let me 
spend it before I lose it. I hate to have 
other people’s money to take care of.” 

*‘Nell followed him, in a kind of dream, 
into an establishment where ready-made 
clothing was for sale; but when there 
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turned, as though’ she would fly from 
the place. But Mr. Weston spoke to her 
and said, kindly: 

“You don’t like it?” 

“Oh! I don’t think it can be for me. 
There must be some mistake.” 

‘‘No, there’s no mistake; 
please Tom, you know.” 

Then Nell remained quiet while he took 
one of the lady clerks aside and gave ner 
some instructions; after which he turt “<2! 
in her care, saying that he would ot vack 
in a little while. He waited, however, 
until the coat Nell had on was sent out to 
him; and then proceeded to a clothing store, 
where he ordered asuit of clothes to fit 
inside the overcoat. 

When he went back for Nell, he hardly 
recognized her in the extremely pretty gir:. 
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simple, but neat suit of dark blue. He 
smiled as he saw her, and said: 

‘Do you think Tom will know the Nell 
who left him a few hours ago?” 

“‘Oh! don’t say that, or I'll take them 
all off.” 

“Well, well, I can’t wait for that now, 
for it’s getting late; and I want you to help 
me buy some presents for my grandchil- 
dren.” ’ 

‘‘Oh!” said Nell, suddenly, when they 
had gone some distance from the store. 

‘“* Well.” 

**T left Tom’s coat and hat.” 

**It’s all right. I told them to send it to 
Tom.” 

Nell looked surprised; but the old gentle- 
man hurried her into a store, and she soon 
became interested in his purchases, for he 
appealed to her from time to time to assist 
in selecting something for a girl about her 
age or for a boy something like what he 
imagined Tom to be. 

‘‘And now,” he said, when they were 
nearly through, ‘‘ you see I didn’t pay you 
all that paper was worth yesterday; and I 
thought you might like some more of it 
uow, to buy something for Tom, you 
know.” 

‘Why, you paid a whole dollar, and that 
was a great deal more than it was worth.” 

‘‘Not tome. A thousand dollars would 
have been cheap. So you see you might as 
well take a little more of it; and it’s not to 
go to doctor’s bills, but must be spent now.” 

Nell took hesitatingly the five-dollar bill 
he handed her, and again a tear met his 
eye; but he soon removed that by interest- 
ing her in the disposition of her money. 
Tom came first, then Mrs. Andrews, and 
then a little sick chiid in the next house. 

When they reached Mr. Weston’s house, 
both he and Nell had their arms full of 
bundles; but Nell was frightened at the 
sight of children running here and there 
and calling loudly for ‘‘Grandpa! Grandpa!” 

‘Run! run! Run away,’ every one of 
you!” he replied: ‘‘ You don’t suppose I’m 
going to let you see even the outside of 
these bundles, do you, till the appointed 
time? Come, Nell, we must get these 
things up-stairs before they get hold of 
them.” 

Nell followed him; but kept very close to 
him until they entered a room, where she 
was told she could put them down. 
Scarcely had she done so when she sprang 
forward, and, throwing herself on the ficor 
by the side of a lounge, cried, excitedly: 

‘‘Why, Tom!” 

“Well, Nell. How nice you look!” 

‘But, Tom, what does it all mean?” 
asked Nell, bewildered. 

Then came the explanation, after which 
Nell said, with the tears in her eyes: 

‘Do you mean that this is really to be 
your home and mine, Tom?” 

‘Yes, Nell; and you won’t have to sell 
papers any more. Think of it!” 

But Nell was crying now; and the old 
gentleman, standing by the table, stopped in 
his work of unfastening the bundles to wipe 
his eyes, while the pleasant-looking lady 
who was assisting him looked attentively 
at the boy and girl before her. 

“Oh, Tom!” was all Nell could say. 
And when her cry was over the kind- 
looking lady led her away, to take off 
her wrappings and have something to eat; 
and then there were lots of children to 
see and get acquainted with, and then 
there was the Christmas-tree. Nell had 
never seen one lighted before, though 
Tom had; and to her it was all new 


and so delightful. Such lots of beautiful 
things for everybody, even for Tom’ and 
herself. How did it happen? It was just 
like fairyland; and the kind Doctor there 
too. Nell would have been afraid she 
would wake up and find it all a dream, if it 
hadn’t been that she could take hold of 
Tom every once in a while and know that 
he was flesh and blood. 

“Nell,” he said, when the excitement 
began to subside a little, ‘‘ how very pretty 
you are.” 

‘*Oh! Tom,” said the girl, blushing, ‘‘ you 
ought not to tell me that.” 

“T can’t help it, Nell.” 

‘Then tell me when you're going to say 
it and I’R stop my ears up.” 


But whe: Nell looked again at Tom, 
he was lookiny puzzled over a paper that 
Jed him, 
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“A receipted bill from the doctor; but I 
don’t understand it. Who paid him, Nell?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“You have paid me yourselves,” said the 
Doctor, quietly, ‘‘and_ it’s one of the pleas- 
antest payments I ever received.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Nell. 

‘‘Don’t try to understand until you are 
as old as I am.” 

“‘T haven’t told Tom,” said Nell, turning 
to Mr. Weston, “‘ about that dollar”; and in 
her own quiet way she showed it to Tom, 
and explained to him how she got it and 
what she was saving it for. 

“Tom,” she said, still keeping it in her 
hand, ‘I want to go to their graves to- 
morrow, and thank God right there for 
being so good and kind tous. May I buy 
some flowers with this?” 

‘‘Yes, Nell; and I hope God will let 
them know in some way what a happy 
Christmas he has given us.” 

Nell was looking at the old gentleman 
while Tom spoke, and something she saw 
about him made her go to him and put her 
arms about his neck, saying, tenderly: 

“J don’t remember my father and I don’t 
know how it seems to have one; but you'll 
let me tell you sometimes, won’t you, how 
much I love you for what you’ve done for 
Tom and me?” 

“Well, well, we'll see about it,” said the 
old gentleman, putting his own arms about 
her. ‘‘ But if you keep on in this way vou 
will make aruined man of me. That paper 
was worth more than I can tell you on 
Tom’s account; but now it’s beginning to 
be worth something on your own account, 
and—well, it’s time for us to say ‘ Merry 
Christmas to all and to all a good-night.’” 
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NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 


His pame was Tom, and he was from 
A neighborhood where folks were good 
And mostly did just as they should. 


Now he was small, though feeling tall, 
Which, it is true, seems nothing new 
*Mong lads of six, and older, too. 


“T’m most a man,’’ he vowed. 
Not I, I say, be trusted, pray, 
To make some calls on New-Year’s day ?” 


* And can 


But one who knows did him oppose 
In this rash act, and said the fact 
Was simply that his wardrobe lacked. 


Tom answered not, but ’gan to plot, 
In various ways, how he could raise 
Sufficient funds within two days 


To fill this need, which he, indeed, 
Had oft before conned o’er and o’er, 
And also often did deplore. 


But stocks were low, as you may know; 
Tops would not sell, and knives, as well, 
Were at a discount, I’ve heard tell. 


“T’ll borrow, then,” he vowed again, 
Nor did refrain to take a cane 
Belonging to his brother, Lane. 


Likewise some gloves—oh ! perfect loves, 
Of lemon shade, which he essayed 
To get inside of without aid. 


The fingers were, as you’ll infer, 
Exceeding long; and, though ’twas wrong, 
He twisted each into a prong. 


And, thus equipped, he lightly skipped 
Through cellar-door, and fences o’er, 
To ’scape the vials of wrath that pour 








Upon a lad, not always bad, 
Who sometimes may, to disobey, 
Be tempted, thus, to run away. 


Once in the street, his heart did beat ; 
But not with fear, as might appear, 
Yet why to him was never clear. 


Howe’er, at last, this feeling passed— 
He turned his face unto a place 
Imposing in its ‘‘ brown-stone” grace, 


A footman grim confronted him, 
Who did inquire, with eyes of fire, 
What that young person might desire. 


Why, don’t you know? It’s New Year’s; so 
I’ve called, and I would like some pie, 
And ice-cream, and such things. Oh, my!” 


With quick amaze, young Tom did gaze 
About ; forlo! slam bang! did go 
That door with most a mighty blow. 


Thus left alone unceremon- 
ious, although, it seemed, no woe , 
He felt ; no tears of grief did flow. 


But, trath to tell, his wrath did swell, 
Though soon ’twas spent ; because he went 
Next door and rang as if he meant 


To wake the dead, of which, instead, 
The living he did quickly see, 
When ushered in right royally. 
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I’ve come to call,” said he, “ on all. 
I’m hungry, too ; and so, if you 
Don’t mind, I’ll eat now and be throagh.” 


The hostess, fair, then led him where, 
Mid glass and plate, there did await 
A feast which much did him elate. 


Yet, Earthly Joy, how much alloy 
Is mixed with thee. How fittle we 
Can reckon on the things that be! 


Lo! opposite to him did sit © 
His brother, Lane, who'd searched in vain 
For lemon kids and missing cane. 


What happened, oh! I hardly know, 
For Gossip squints and Rumor hints ; 
So this is all I’ve gathered since— 


That he, named Tom, who hail¢d from 
A neighborhood where folks were good 
And mostly did just as they should, 


Oh ! sad to say, did end that day 
In a clothes-press, where, I confess, 
His relatives he did not bless. 





“ROCKY DUNDEE.” 





BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 





A TALL, slender lad of perhaps fifteen 
came running across the field opposite Mr. 
Grew’s farm-house in Sanford. He pulled 
off his cap, as he sank down breathless on 
the hammock between the cherry-trees, 

Miss Julia sat sewing on the piazza. 

‘Where are all the folks?” he asked, as 
soon as he could speak. ‘‘I came over to 
ask Frank and the rest of them to go up to 
Rocky Dundee with me to-day. We will 
take our lunch and our fish-lines, and make 
a day of it.” 

‘They have gone,” was the reply from 
the girl. 

Luke Ryder sprang to his feet again im- 
mediately. 

**Gone to Dundee?” he asked. 

‘‘Yes; it was a sudden start. They’ve 
not been off more than an hour. They 
wanted to get word to you; but thought 
you hadn’t come back from Brockton.” 

Ryder was across the road by the time 
the girl had finished speaking. He was 
going after them, A day with the Grew 
boys and girls was sure to be a jolly one, 
and he had only been to Rocky Dundee 
once during his stay in Sanford. It wasa 
strange, wild place, half-way up one of the 
mountains that were in the north part of 
the town. Suddenly the forests stopped, 
and, instead of trees, there was such a con- 
gregation of huge bowlders, of ledges, of 
loose rock as would have furnished forth 
a hundred Massachusetts farms. The whole 
aspect of the place was indescribably wild 
and strange. From the topmost rock there 
was a beautiful view of a half-dozen vil- 
lages, with their white churck-spires. Not 
a quarter of a mile away was a trout-brook. 

Luke Ryder did not stop his rushing run 
across the fields until he was a mile away, 
at the old brown house where he had been 
staying all the summer. 
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The farmer was in the yard, yoking up 
his oxen. 

‘Mr. Walker, may I have old Switchtail 
to-day?” asked Ryder. 

‘Don’t care if you do,” was the answer. 

So Ryder hurried into the lane, with a 
measure of oats in his hand, which heshock 
enticingly in the direction of a horse which 
was visible on a hill of the pasture. It was 
not many minutes before the horse, anaged, 
yellowish animal, had his nose in among 
the oats; and very soon the nose had been 
inserted in the bridle and the saddle put 
upon his back. Then, with his fishing-line 
and hooks in his pocket, Ryder went trot- 
ting upthe road. The steed on which he 
sat was most appropriately named. He bad 
a habit of lashing bis tail about to such a 
degree that driving him ina carriage was 
an incessant labor, for it required both skill 
and strength to pull the lines up from under 
his tail. Being upon his back, Luke had 
no such trouble. He had only to make up 
his mind to go leisurely, and Switchtail 
would finally succeed in reaching his des- 
tination. 

There were five of the Grews up at Rocky 
Dundee, and when they caught sight of 
Ryder they set up such a shoutof welcome 
as made the echo start into life. Down be- 
low, in the cart-path, Luke had found the 
old wagon which he knew belonged to the 
Grews and the gray horse; so he had 
hitched his own nag there and then scram- 
bled on up the hill. 

‘Hullo! What's this?” he shouted, as he 
nearly fell over something lying in the 
shade of one of the huge rocks. 

The something started up with a shrill 
ery, stuck its fat fists in its eyes, and said: 

‘‘l don’t want to be walked right over 
me!” 

This speaker was Mib Grew, the young- 
est of the Grew tribe, at this time aged five 
and monarch of the family. 

Luke, who thought Mib was the cutest 
little kid he ever saw, snatched her up, and, 
while giving her a good hug, he replied: 

‘*No; she shan’t be stepped on nor sat 
upon. I'll slaughter anybody who does 
it.” 

Mib was now fully awakened, and re- 
turned the embrace with interest, for Luke 
was one of her favorites. She informed him 
that she had been put in that shade to rest, 
and that her eyes would go together; that 
after lunch she was going every step that the 
rest did and that she would not stay behind 
with anybody. She also hoped there was 
lunch enough, as she was awfully hungry. 

There was a little fishing anda great deal 
of chattering and climbing about over the 
rocks done before lunch; and then, when 
the baskets were unpacked, it was discov- 
ered that everybody's appetite equaled 
Mib’s. As Julia bad had some experience 
as to the capacity of her brothers and sis- 
ters in the way of eating, there was food 
enough. 

After lounging about in the indolence of 
repletion, it was decided that the fishing 
should be tried again. 

Annie, who was ten years old, reluctantly 
consented to stay and amuse Mib, whose 
tongue would go too fast to make her an 
appropriate companion for trouting at- 
tempts. The older sister leaned back in 
the shadow, with rather a cross expression 
on her face, as she watched Mib, who was 
playing some sort of a game with some 
small, shining stones. Gradually Annie’s 
eyelids sank lower and lower, and then she 
was fast asleep. Nobody came near them 
for a long time, for the trouting was un- 
commonly good. 

After half an hour, Annie drowsily 
opened her eyes, and, not seeing Mib, she 
called her name. Mib answered imme- 
diately from a little below. 

“T am going to catch a fish myself,” 
said the child. 

‘*I don’t care if she does,” muttered 
Annie. ‘I can’t watch her all the time.” 
And she went to sleep again. 

It was almost sunset when Annie was 
awakened by hearing her name shouted 
from down near the brook. It was Frank’s 
voice, calling to her to come down to the 
wagon. She started to run down. She 
never thought of asking if Mib was with 
them. Of course, she was with them. 

In the hurry of getting the baskets and 
shawls into the wagon, they had been 
brought. down and thrown on the ground 
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near, by the boys, when they had started 
away after lunch. Mib’s absence was not 
instantly noticed. Then Frank exclaimed, 
‘*Where’s Mib?” looking at Annie, whose 
face grew pale as she stared about her, and 
said: 

“I thought she was with you.” 

‘But you were left to watch her,” said 
the elder brother, sternly, feeling a sudden 
sinking of heart, that almost took away his 
strength for the moment. 

Then there was shouting of the little one’s 
name; but there came no answer. In a 
‘few moments they had divided, and each 
had gone on a separate search in the vicin- 
ity. It was reckoned up that it had been 
four hours since Annie had spoken to Mib, 
and she had declared that she was going for 
a fish. Annie’s agony was so evident that 
the others forbore to reprove her. 

The reason for the sudden resolve to go 
home while the sun was still a couple of 
hours from its setting was that the sound 
of thunder had been heard in the north- 
west, and the muttering had continued to 
increase. Now, as the children parted to 
look for Mib, the west was one mass of 
blue-black cloud, down which the forked 
lightning ran. 

Frank and Luke, as being the two big- 
gest boys, took the most difficult routes, 
being right over Rocky Dundee, one going 
to the right and one to the left. It was 
Luke who took the way to the left, and it 
soon brought him to a part of the place 
where he had never been, and it seemed to 
him that the rocks were more immense 
than anywhere else. It was in vain that 
the boy called her name. Nothing but echo 
answered him. And now the peals of 
thunder came louder and more often. 
Ryder ran from rock to rock, looking be- 
hind them, thinking the child must have 
wandered off, and then, overcome by the 
sultry air, had fallen asleep somewhere. 
Luke took no thought of his footsteps, and 
twice he fell, the last time cutting his knee 
severely on a piece of sharp rock. But, 
though the blood ran freely, the boy hardly 
knew it. What if the tempest should 
burst upon poor Mib unprotected? The 
thought made his heart beat heavier yet. 

He had heard of a place at Dundee called 
the ‘‘ Nun’s Cave,” and that it was on the 
north side. He knew that it was a small 
aperture in the stony mountain; but he had 
never scen it, and what it was like he did 
not know. If the child had only happened 
to find that place and was now sheltered in 
it! But that was too much to hope for. 

A clap of thunder more terrific than any 
preceding it suddenly burst over his head, 
and, with an involuntary movement, Luke 
sprang back, his brain reeling, from the 
vividness of the lightning and the terrible 
noise. 

His foot slipped on a loose stone, and he 
went sliding down a few feet, until he could 
stop himself by catching hold of a stout 
huckleberry bush. As he regained his 
footing, he saw that he was directly before 
what appeared to be a hole in the mountain. 
As he bent to look in, as well as he could, 
the shower began, and the water. came down 
in floods, blinding, smiting. The boy 
stooped on his hands and knees and crawled 
into the hole. 

It was inky black within. As soon as 
Luke had recovered himself a little, he 
thrust his hand in his pocket for the match 
which is usually sumewhere about a boy. 

Outside there was such a rush 3d roar of 
water and of thunder that he could hardly 
think clearly. 

He found his matches and carefully lit 
one. 
‘Who knows but this is the ‘Nun’s 
Cave?” he asked himself. 

The glimmer of the match revealed a 
cave that was probably ten or twelve feet 
long by four or five wide. . 

‘It must be the place!” he thought. And 
then the match went out, before he could 
look any further. He had three more. 
With the next one he could satisfy himself 
whether little Mabel Grew were there. The 
torrents continued to come down with un- 
abated fury. 

He could not stand upright in the cave. 
He was crouching on one knee as he care- 
fully lit the next match. When it was 
kindled, he held it upright, so that it would 
last longer. The first glance now showed 
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small figure huddled up and fast asleep. 
It was Mib, worn out with her climbing. 
But instantly, upon the first feeling of 
thankfulness, came a thrill of horror. 
There, revealed by the uncertain flare of 
the little torch he held in his hand, close by 
the child’s half-bare arm, lay something 
coiled up, shining in the semi-darkness. 
Then it was dark again, save that at the 
moment the place was filled with a glare 
of bluish light, which was accompanied by 
such acrash of thunder as was stunning. 
Down the hill, a short distance away, one 
of the huge pines was cleft through the 
middle of it, and the fire went hissing out 
beneath the rain. 
But Luke did not think of the tempest 
now. He knew that he had had only a 
glimpse of the snake which was curled up 
by Mib’s side; but he had lived where he 
had seen rattlesnakes many times, and he 
was almost sure this was one. Luke Ryder 
was a brave lad; but he was frightened 
now and for a moment he trembled pit, 
iably. But it never entered his mind tho, 
he could run away and leave that child 
there. He shuddered at the possibility of 
her moving. If he did anything, he must 
do it directly. Perhaps it was not a rattle. 
snake; but he thought it was just the place 


for reptiles. 
He remembered the way he had seen a 


man treat such a spake, upon one desperate 
occasion. If he could not succeed in doing 
the same thing, perhaps both he and Mib 
would be bitten. He had stopped trembling 
now. How he wished it was light! How 
could he depend upon his two matches? 
But he must doso. There was nothing else. 
Every nerve in the boy was strung up pain- 
fully now. He crept forward in the dark- 
ness, nearer the child, and then he lit his 
third match. Now he saw plainly that it 
was a rattlesnake. Both child and snake 
seemed asleep. If he was to do it, no hesi- 
tation was possible. 

Holding the match in his left hand and 
bringing it nearer and nearer, Luke extend- 
ed his right hand, and the next instant it 
darted, firm and true, down to the snake’s 
neck. Close below its head the boy’s fin- 
gers clasped it, like fingers of steel; and 
then it was swinging in his grasp and gasp- 
ing itsforked tongue out and its dreadful 
rattle sounding. 

And now it was utterly dark again. 

Luke did not hesitate. He could not rise 
to his fect, and he never knew how he got 
out of the cave; when he was out, he did 
not mind the rain, which, indeed, had abated 
considerably. He stood upright and swung 
the snake with all his might against the 
rock; then flung it from him, dead. 

A pool of water was in the hollow of a 
rock near him. He put his hand in again 
and again, as if he never could get it clean. 

Then he suddenly bethought him that 
there might be more. The mate to this one 
might be near. He turned back to get 
Mib, when a small voice at the entrance 
asked : 

‘Was that asnake? Where'd you find 
it?” 

Luke could not answer. The reaction 
was upon him. He snatched up the child, 
who could stand upright at the cave’s 
mouth. 

‘No matter where I got him,” he said, 
and he ran down the hillside and did not 
pause until he reached the wagon. 

By that time the clouds had broken and 
the sunshine was coming. 

Not until next day eould Luke bring him- 
self to tell the story, though Mib spoke 
very freely, on the way home, of ‘‘that snake 
which Luke flapped on to the rock.” 

‘‘Heaven be thanked that you were 
there, Luke,” cried the mother, when she 
heard it. 

She went up to the tall lad and put her 
hands on his shoulders and kissed his cheek. 
Then she turned away, unable to say more, 
her eyes dim. 

“You are to spend next summer with us, 
Luke,” said Frank, a few days later. 
“‘ Mother says so, if your father is willing, 
and we'll have no end of fun.” 

“Nothing could be jollier!” cried Luke, 
eagerly; and, of course, Mr. Ryder con- 


sented. 
EOE 
Tus skaters of this country will be pleased 
to learn that during the present winter there 
will be no charge for admission to the air-holes 





him, at the further end of the cave, a 
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(Communications for this department should be ad 
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ANOTHER ‘‘ CLEVER PUZZLE.” 


In Puzzledom for July 24th, 1880, “‘A, A. M.,” 
fm the “ Clever Puzzle,” gives us fourteen 
words made, without changing the order of the 
letters, from a word of thirteen letters. Here 
is a word of only twelve letters that is more 
prolific. Thirty six words can be made from 
it without changing the order of the letters. 
Abbreviations were not used. The foundation 
word means a pun or alliteration and is com- 
posed of only six different letters. 

1 is the name of a musical tone. 

1, 2 is one or any. 

1, 2,3 is a girl’s name. 

1, 2, 8, 418 in the year. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, words similar in 
sound. 

, 4is a word of denial or refusal 

is the same as name. 

6 is a proper name. 

6, 7, 8, names of persons or things. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 is a naming. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 is the act of des- 


5 
5, 
5, 
5, 
5, 


ignating. 

4 is an interjection. 

4,5 is a heathen king. 

4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11 is a prediction. 

5is the name of a quadrate used in printing. 
5, 6 is a musical tone. 

5, 6, 7 is a girl’s nick-name. 

5, 6, 7, 8 is a kind of money. 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 is @ menace or threat. 

6 isa pronoun. 

6, 7 is a preposition. 

6, 7, 8 is a girl’s name. 

7, 8,9 is a man’s nick-name. 

7, 8, 9, 10 is being born. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11 is arace or tribe. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 is a people having the same 
govern ment. 

8 is an indefinite article. 

8, 9 is a preposition. 

8, 9, 10,11, 12 is a double suffix of being. 
9 is aterm for exactly. 

9, 10, 11, 12 is a state of being. 

10 is a word expressing self. 

10, 11 is an exclamation of triumph. 

10, 11, 12 is a chemical term. 

11 is an expression of surprise. 

11, 12 is in contact with. LP. M. 


QUINTUPLE LETTER PUZZLE. 


* 

* 
oe # & # 
* * 7 
* . * 
eneeoe e pe eee @ 
* * * 
. * * 
** *# 8H 
* 

* 


The first five letters of the perpendicular 
word is a dwelling-place. The cross-word to 
this is a part of a ladder. 

The last five letters of the perpendicular 
word has reference to age. The cross-word to 
this is a range of hills or mountains. 

The first five letters of the horizontal word 
is an action of the heart or blood-vessels. The 
cross-word to this is a peculiar taste. 

The last five letters of the horizontal word 
is one who consumes. The cross-word to this 
isa colorless fluid, destitute of taste and smell. 
The upper cross-word, combined with the 
lower cross-word, is an agricultural term relat- 
ing to plowing. 

The left-hand cross-word, combined with the 
right-hand cross-word, is a characteristic of 
the ocean. 

The perpendicular word of eleven letters is 
the master or chief of a family. The horizon- 
tal word of eleven letters is a small erticle of 


dress. LP. M. 
RHOMBOID, 
Fill blanks with consonants, 
aE SS 
a et 
a 
~§—3— 
—E-E— 


Lines Across : 1, a person afilicted with a 
loathsome disease; 2, more recently intro- 
duced; 8, not at any time; 4, to repeat; 5, 
horizontal. 

Descending : 1,® consonant ; 2, a prefix; 3, 
an inclosure; 4, a pitcher; 5, to act the 
bacchanalian ; 6, part of the name of a vag- 
abond ; 7, an abbreviation for a title given to 

: ; 9, a consonant. 
clergymen ; 8, a pronoun ; 9, & —_, 

[The above did not take the prize, but was 
one of the best received.—Eb.] 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am sentence of 24 letters appropriate to 


My 15, 8, 9 is a pronoun, 

My 12 is an article. 

My 6, 10, 14, 13, 7 is without trouble. 

My 16, 11, 18, 4, 24, 21, 22, 28, 20 is a holiday 





tm the ice. 


M. B. H: 
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FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTAI. 


FELIX, FELIX TER QUATERQUE ! 

SHout and sing, ye merry voices 
Of the mountain forest free ! 

What, but late, were jarring noises 
Now as music are to me ! 

Earth in bridal bloom rejoices, 
Heaven benignly bends to see! 

He, beloved of her his choice is, 
Blest of all the boys is he! 

Blest of all the world of boys is 
He that’s telling this to thee ! 

Shout and sing, ye merry voices! 
Fill the forest with your glee ! 

















REFLECTED HEAVEN. 
The mountain-tops above the mist 
Like summer islands lie : 
Now we together both were blest 
If thither we could fly. 
And you, while at 
Your feet I sat, 
Would gaze into the skies ; 
But I would be 
Content to see 
Their glory in your eyes. 





SUMMER IN WINTER. 

Winter is it? Summer splendor 

Never was 80 fair to see! 
All because a maiden tender 

Gave to-day her heart to me. 
Heaven a happy lifetime lend her, 

Long, and from all evil free ; 

For the graces that commend her 

Make her life the life of me. 

— Blackwood’ s. 


BLIND ANIMALS. 


Lieut, however dim, is essential to vision, 
and there are many species of anmials 
whose total blindness is to be accounted 
for by_the total darkness in which they 
live. Eyes are of no use to the mole, as it 
rushes along its subterranean galleries, 


- while, owing to their liabiiity to injury, 
n 


they,would be actually detrimental to it 
its burrowing operations. The eyes of the 
British mole have, accordingly, through 
disuse grown so small as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible, while those of the mole found in 
Southern Europe are wholly covered over 
with skin andfur. Although Nature’s law 
of parsimony thus leads to the gradual ob- 
literation of an organ no —— required, 
Nature’s balance is still maintained by a 
correspondingly greater development of 
such sense organs as are available. In 
moles, accordingly, the senses of sineiling 
and hearing are both remarkably acute. 

In this country there are occasionally ob- 
tained from wells—sore of them very vld, 
others only recently dug—little fresh-water 
shrimps, in which the eyes are either rudi- 
mentary or altogether gone. These are most- 
ly of that pale white color which usual- 
ly indicates in both plants and animals the 
absence of light, and they are said to perish 
on removal from their .congenial darkness. 
They are different specifically from those 
found in surface waters, and nay, therefore, 
be presumed to have lived in the subter- 
ranean waters which feed those wells for 
an indefinitely long period. The best-known 
examples, however, of blind species of 
animals are those to be found in .the great 
limestone caverns of Europe and America. 
In the Allegheny and Mississippi Valley 
regions of America alone the galleries of 
those caves are maay thousands of miles in 
length, and are diversified by subterranean 
rivers, lakes, and dry land, each with its 
own appropriate fauna. One of the most 
extensive and best known of these is the 
Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky, the galleries 
of which are upward of twelve miles in 
length, aud where a considerable number of 
blind animals belonging to the most diverse 
classes occur, the eyes of which are found 
to be in various stages of obliteration. 
There is the blind fish (Amblyopsis), in which 
the eyes appear to be totally gone; which 
also occurs in the equally extensive but 
less known Wyandotte Cave, in Indiana, 
where it was recently obtained by Professor 
Cope. He found that those blind fish, 
when not alarmed, came to the surface to 
feed, and swam in full sight, ‘‘like white 
aquatic ghosts.” Being perfectly blind, they 
can be readily captured with the hand, pro- 
vided the most perfect silence is maintained. 
Their sense of hearing, says Professor Cope, 
is evidently very acute; for at any noise 
they turn suddenly downward and hide 
themselves beneath stones in the bottom. 
Equally interesting are the blind cray-fish of 
these caves, in which, as Darwin remarks, 
the foot-stalk for the eye remains, though 
the eye is gone. ‘‘ The stand for the tel- 
escope is there, though the telescope, with 
its glasses, has been lost.” It is significant, 
however, of the mode of origin of those 
blind crustaceans that in the young the eyes 
are distinctly visible. Those American 
caves likewise contain several species of 
blind beetles, spiders, shrimp-like creatures, 
and centipedes. The largest cave in Europe 
is that of Adelsberg, in Carniola; and this 
has supplied natu with a considerable 
number of eyeless , the most remark- 
able of these being the Proteus, an amphib- 
ian, about a foot in length, of a pale, ghastly 


color, and having its rudimentary eyes [| 


covered over with skin. 

The recent investigations into the fauna 
of the deep seas has also disclosed the fact 
that the caves of ocean contain sightless 
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animals. At depths varying from a‘ few 
hundred to nearly 2,000 fathoms, the ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger” dredge brought up several species of 
stalk-eyed yet eyeless crustaceans, no trace 
of the stalks even on which the eyes are 
placed remaining. The darkness at such 
depths must be profound, and that it is the 
cause of blindness in those abyssal creatures 
would appear froma remarkable instance 
narrated = Sir Wryville Thomson, in his 
** Depths of the Sea,” of a crustacean, speci- 
mens of which, taken in shallow water, 
were found to have well-developed eyes; 
while others, taken from a depth of 110 to 
870 fathoms, had only the eye-stalks, the 
eyes at their ends being replaced by round 
calcareous knobs; while in others, still of 
the same species, obtained from a depth 
varying from 500 to 700 fathoms, the eye- 
stalks had completely changed their charac- 
ter, being no longer movable, and their ter- 
minations being joined together, so as to 
form a pointed rostrum. Strange to say, 
however, at equally profound depths other 
crustaceans were brought up in which the 
eyes were unusually well developed and 
“apparently of great delicacy.” This would 
seem to show that deep-sea existence in 
what must, after all, not be absolute dark- 
ness does not necessarily extinguish the 
organ of vision; whether it shall do so, or 
whether the eye shall, as in the owl and 
other nocturual animals, become adapted to 
the comparative darkness, depending, prob- 
ably, on a great variety of circumstances, 
‘Is it possible,” says Sir Wyville Thomson, 
‘* that in certain cases, as the sunlight di- 
minishes, the power of vision becomes more 
acute, while at length the eye becomes sus- 
ceptible of the stimulus of the fainter light 
of phosphorescence?” During recent dredg- 


.ings in the Caspian Sea, Dr. Oscar Grimm 


discovered a large number of new species 
of crustaceans, many of which were either 
blind or had defective organs of vision ; while 
at similar depths he found other species, the 
large convex black eyes of which, he says, 
‘‘certainiy absorb a sufficiency of light 
even inthe darkness of the depths.” He, 
however, found that in the case of the blind 
species the eyes were replaced by other 
highly-developed sense organs. 

n i.e theory that each species of animal 
has been separately created, all the blind 
forms found in caves and ocean-depths 
must be regarded as having been created 
blind. Probably in no case, however, 
can it be said that the rudiments of eyes 
are entirly wanting; while in the young, and 
especially in the —e they are usually 
much more apperent. e special creation- 
ist is, therefore, bound to give some reason- 
able explanation of the presence in crea- 
tures destined to live in total darkness of 
those useless rudiments. This, it cannot be 
said, has yet been done. Meanwhile, the 
evolution hypothesis offers the explanation 
that those rudimentary eyes are the result 
of the disuse of those organs, through the 
long residence in darkness of a succession 
of creatures which originally entered on a 
subterranean life in the full possession of 
eyesight. In short, the absence of rud- 
imentary organs in animals would, we ven- 
ture to say, be about as fatal to the doctrine 
of evolution as their presence undoubtedly 
is to that of special creation.— The Scotsman. 





A HATCHET-FACED woman, of about fifty- 
one summers, with a wealth of freckles in 
her face and a snuff-stick in her mouth, got 
into a crowded car on Galveston Avenue. 
There were half a dozen gentlemen on the 
car; but none of them offered to give her a 
seat. After she had waited a reasonable 
time, she said: ‘‘If eny of you galoots is 
watin’ for me to squat fh yer laps, you are 
barkin’ up the wrong tree; for I want you 
to understand I’m a lady.” 
she was not in earnest caused six gentlemen 
to leave the car. 
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JENNINCS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


JENNNCS. WATER CLOSE 


SINKS. URINAL 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 








DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 
ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH A 


Cough or Cold? 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


AND PREVENT CONSUMPTION, 


This valuable remedy is sold by all Druggists. 
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see page 25. 
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Dyspepsia, Liver 
Di seases, Fever & 
Ague, Kheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man | 


9,000,000 Bottles 


201.PD SINGE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston Sr., City. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
ey of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 

DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyepepaia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my st h in a conditi to 
a t food, thereby relieving me of those distress: ng 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first Zansed occasional dizziz.ess, this 
— disappeared on my continui its use. My 
set op is now almost perfect and I feel tly 


ted ours, WM. A. A} 
No. 383 West 38d St., .iew York City. 








CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West 9rn St., New York 
Dear Sr :—Bei: troubled with Catarrh, I com 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT 5 LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


, No. 617 OTH A’ , CITY. 
Dear Str :—I do not think I would be d: my duty 
without ha the know the beueficial re 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver and | dim. 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to testify that I am ‘ell. 
JENNIE LORD. 





HOLIDAY COODs. 
DAMPS 


FANCY 
Potter! 4s. 


ABSOLUTELY 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURA 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUIIFIER 


removes Tan 
Pimp) 








f haut 
(@ pat ient) 
A8 you ladies witluse them, « recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
least harmful of all the Skin 


Cream'as the prepara- 
tions.” Also P ou ~ = le ren.oves superfluous hair 
it to the skin. . 
Mme. M. BE GOURAUD. Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 
States, Canadus, and Euro 
City at R. H. M 


Fan b 
which are abroad. e@ Offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 

and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulten, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 


AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 
THE GREAT 
LONDON TEA CO. 


GOL Washingbon Siret, Baton, Mass, 


offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Premi- 
ums which we offer. 

uring the past four years that we have been estab- 
lished in Bos' we have sent out over seven thou- 


the many Premiums offered : 
er we send a Silver. Plated Caster. 
© Order we send an English China Tea 


, eces. 
With a 815 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish, and Butter Dish, or an English China 
Decorated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

Witha 920 Order we send a French China Gold 
pt Set of 44 pteces, or an English China Dinner 


ces. 
Fora e-List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 


ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 
Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SIASREECH LOADING DOUBLEGOUNS. 
Genuine Twist Barrels. 
$14 MUZZLE-LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
Genuine Twist Barrels. $10 Kentucky BAS 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world, 
Send for large Tlustreted Catalogue to 


136 and 138 Bee picsknree, Pe 
n . sbu 
ENTERPRisE GuN Wonxs, Established 14s 


WSSeiSClORTICONS 
With New LAN and ORICON 


MAGIC LANTERN 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia. 
Por convenience and efficiency, for private or lor 
public use, stand 


ULIVATLED. 


Olreulersfree. Catalogues, 
Betomticon Manual, éth E4 ,75 cents, 
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5 STRONGEST 
CLEANEST 
CHEAPEST 










Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 


or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 











FINE S'F Att. 


SANITARY GOTHIC FURNACE. 
Ro hry RN A 
"ELEx. a. LESLEY, No. 38 6th ean oe ork. 


‘er to Doctors 4 ey, Hudson ; Judges 
Bosworth, Curtis ; Bishops , Whittaker, Vail, 
Morris, Neely, and others. 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 

| HAND: AND SELF-INKING 
Se CS 

o4 a3. et. BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $175. Circulars 
tree. Book of 10 


cents. 40kinds of cards, 10 cents, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


aod. Was fi naton St Beaten aco., 
a we ps, we manufacture 
wholesale evi variet: 
Catalogs tres, ees : 


Kerosene Goods a be: 


OE 





















Parties Residing in New York or 


VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment plan will do well tocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLAREE, 747 Broadway, up-stairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices, 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


All st: Gold, Silver, and Nickel, #6 to 
150. cooky etc.,sent ©.0.D.,to beexam- 

Ae Write for Ca e to STANDARD 

URGH, Pa. 





American Warten Co., 









5 Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent >. o. d. for exzaminatica 


to $1,000 ;2 te $2 Stops. PIANO, 


125 u aper free. Address 
F. TTY, Washington, N. J. 


WE RECOMMEND | 


Onrter’s Iron Pills 














couraged ; oye! 
cold hands and feet 


strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
nerves. ve strength 
to the iy. induce re- 
freshing sleep, improve 
the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. - 
Carter's Iron Pitis 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
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farm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Editor will be.glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subseribers who feel specially interested. 





WINTER TROUBLES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Amonoa the difficulties that beset window- 
gardening in winter are: 

1. Lack of Room.—Most window-gardeners 
use by far too large pots. Four and five-inch 
pots will do for nearly all the plants usually 
grown. When the plants are lifted in the fall, 
cut back sharply. Remove nearly every leaf 
and all flower-buds; then reduce the ball of 
earth to three or four inches diameter and pot 
accordingly. Give the plant a cool, shady 
place till well started ; then place in your win- 
dow. Water oceasionalPy with weak liquid 
manure. Geraniums and roses intended for the 
garden in the spring can thus be kept in large 
numbers, but without expectation of profuse 
bloom. 

2. Lack of Flowers.—The only remedy is to 
keep just that number of plants that you can 
give full light and keep near the glass, with the 
temperature ranging from fifty to seventy or 
a little more. A few plants will bloom well 
somewhat back from the window; but helio 
tropes, geraniums, bouvardias, roses require 
abundance of sunshine. 

8. Abundance of Bugs.—There are natural 
scavengers provided, to prevent you from being 
poisoned by sick plants. They indicate false 
conditions of growth. The atfected plant is 
rotting at the roots, from standing water or 
lack of drainage, or it is sick from want of 
eunshine. Bugs abound out-of-doors where 
there is damp shade or a tree disturbed in its 
adjustment of @oot and branch. Doctor your 
plants, and the lice will generally vanish. Red 
spiders appeur only where the atmosphere is 
too dry. Dust and dirt on the leaves, closing 
the pores, also induces diseases and calls in the 
scavengers 

4. Damping-off and Mildew.—Thbis is due to 
a false system of watering, in connection with 
a low state of atmosphere. Great mistakes 
are made in watering. It seems nearly impos- 
sible to induce some plant lovers from trying 
to grow all their plants in a marsh. Few 
plants can endure standing in soil constantly 
drenched or in saucers of water. Less damage 
is done by drought than by overwatering. A 
good rule is to thoroughly drench the soil 
once in two days, using water but little warmer 


than the temperature of the room, Geraniums 
especially revolt from superfluous water. 
Ageratums and heliotropes just as decidedly 
protest against being in the least dried. The 
difficulties of damping-off and mildew are 
also fostered by the exccedingly rich soil some- 
times used. It should be remembered that a 
plant or tree can be made dyspeptic. I havea 
neighbor who has made a desert of his garden 


by manuring it so highly for a series of years 
that it is no better than a barnyard, ‘Take 
good soll and lightly mix it with old manure, 
it will suit most of your plants. Roses are 
gross feeders and require rich compost. If you 
have a wall-flower, be sure and give it only 
the worst of soil, including bits of plaster and 
gravel. 
Ciinton, N.Y. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS.* 


AN interesting little book has been sent us 
containing au account of the West Ewing Im- 
provement Association, al Greensburg, N.J., 
and the proceedings of the anniversary meet- 
ing. held last Septen ber. The Association isa 


village improvement society, that is doing 
much good in the State of New Jersey and is 
well worthy of imitation by communities in 
all sections of the country, The addresses by 


George E. Waring, Jr., of Rhode Island, which 


are given in full in the book before us, are 
well worth reading. From Prof. Northrop’s 
specch the following extracts we know will 


interest the public: 

“The first rural improvement association, 
60 far as 1 know, was formed in New Haven, 
in 1709, under the lead of James Hillbouse, the 
leading subscriber and manager. He called it 
the Village Green Association and secured a 
subscription of $1,500. One man, in the gen- 
erosity of his great heart, subscribed five gal- 
lons of rum—as good as gold, according to the 
theory of that day. You may be sure it was 
not benzine, as you cannot what you get now. 
What has been the result of that grand enter- 


prise? Why, all the majestic elms, nearly, of 





trees, has attracted great numbers of wealthy 
citizens, so that the annual taxes on the 
property there attracted by the existence of 
the great elms exceed by far all that the elms 
ever cost. 

‘As far asT can learn, the next voluhteer 
association was founded about fifty years ago, 
in Heidelberg. Suffice it to say the efforts of 
that association in rebuilding the old castle 
and repairing the magnificent driveway upto 
it is the secret, together with the planting 
their beautiful avewues and parks with fine 
trees, of the fact that you find, on an average, 
eight hundred English residents there,“to say 
nothing of the hundreds that flock there from 
other sources. To name two or three other 
European illustrations, many of you have seen 
how attractive Baden-Baden and Wiesbaden, 
in Germany, and Interlaken, in Switzerland, 
have been made by similar rural adornments. 
The Swiss understand making their homes 
attractive. Out of 485,000 households about 
465,000 in Switzerland are householders. You 
cannot match that in America. And there are 
no people on the face of this globe, unless it be 
the Japanese, who love their country more 
and are more devoted to its interests than are 
the Swiss. 

** More than a century ago a grand work was 
accomplished (though not by a rural improve- 
ment association) ina town in Connecticut, 
which was a subject of conversation at the 
dinner-table to-day, and thus was brought to 
my mind. It was the town of Stratford. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, once rector at Stratford and 
afterward president of Kings College (since 
the Revolution Columbia College), New York 
City, visiting England and the estate of Alex- 
ander Pope, at Twickenham, was struck with 
the beauty of the Syrian willow growing there. 
The tradition is that about a hundred and fifty 
years agoan English merchant, doing business 
in Aleppo and Smyrna, brought the poet a 
package of figs incased in a basket of unpeeled 
osiers. Noticing that one of the scions pene- 
trating into the moist figs was budding, Pope 
carefully planted it. Thence grew the famous 
Twickenham Willow, that became a favorite 
with the poet and finally with the English 
people. President Johnson brought scions to 
Stratford, whence it was widely spread through 
New England and New York. This incident 
intensified the interest of the Johnson family in 
tree-planting, who took the lead in this grand 
work in Stratford. No town of its size on the 
Shore Line between New York and Boston is 
adorned with so many stately, ancient trees 
as this. Much as this willow was admired 
for private grounds, with its long, drooping 
pendants, it was not deemed best for public 
strects, for which the elm, maple, plane, and 
other natives were wisely preferred. Now 
there is nothing but its broad avenues adorned 
with noble trees especially to distinguish Strat- 
ford from any other of a dozen places along 
the Shore Line; but, notwithstanding the 
nuisance of mosquitoes (bred in the adjoining 
salt-marshes), Stratford has attracted many 
wealthy men, through the exceeding beauty of 
its streets and avenues. No one goes there 
without offering up a sentiment of thankagiv- 
ing to old Dr. Johnson for the controlling in- 
fluence he exerted in the beautifying of the 
town. 

“But of more recent improvement associa- 
tions Stockbridge, Mass., was the pioneer; 
and that one was started by Mary Hopkins, 
the niece of President Mark Hopkins, of Wil- 
liams College. There was no general law of 
incorporation at that time; but a special act 
was passed, and that has been in operation 
some twenty-eight years, and what has been 
the result? When the associatlon began its 
work, Stockbridge was a wild, ragged place. 1 
remember it when,in my boyhood, I traveled 
through the Housatonic Valley. Now it is, 
by far, the most beautiful town in all 
New England. When Miss Hopkins, now 


. | Mrs. J. C. Goodrich, inaugurated this associa- 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, and Col. | 


tion (and it may be a good hint to continue 
this plan of having an annual festival), the 
idea was adopted of having on the fourth 
Wednesday in August a gathering of the peo- 
ple from all parts of the.town, on a common 
platform, without reference to party or denom- 
ination; and that idea has been carried out and 
kept up to this day. They claim that Nature 
has always smiled upon them, as she does 
upon you this afternoon, and that they have 
ginny heavens above them on anniversary day. 
They have had poems, addresses, and post- 
prandial speeches, and the reunions have done 
them good and stirred them to new enterprise 


| and energy. 


New Haven were planted then ; and it is due | 
to that Association, started at that time, that | 


New Haven is known throughout the land and 


dver the world as the ‘ Elm City,’ while its | 


beauty, acquired through these magnificent 


"Tae West Ewe IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION.” 
128 pages. Price in cloth, $1.25. For sale at office of 
Sanitary Enquirer, 140 William Street, New York. 
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‘*One of the grandest results of these asso- 
ciations, as it should ever be, is the prom«tion 
of fraternal feeling. In many country towns 
there is needless strife. Such alienations de- 
stroy the charm of country homes. Everything 
should be done to bind the people together in 
the ties of a common interest, and you can do 
that in no way so well as by bringing them to 
work together, as you are working for your- 
selves.”’ 

Many valuable hints and illustrations are given 
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inthe book in regard to drainage for health, 
heating, and ventilation, lawns, cellars, road- 
ways, sidewalks, etc., ete. The officers of the 
West Ewing Improvement Association are A. 
B. Green, president ; Wm. A. Hough and John 
H. Scudder, vice-presidents; John V. Green, 
secretary ; and Charles J. Fisk, treasurer. 





A POULTRY ACCOUNT.—FEED AND 
DRINE. 


I cannot give large figures on account of 
market, but consider my experience valuable. 
One year ago I promised a report, and, al- 
though I find it very inaccurate in some 
respects, it gives the aggregate very correctly. 
I had 20 hens and 2 cocks last December; and 
before March the hens were reduced to 18, 
and August 25th to 10. [ have raised 67 
chickens (nearly 30 were taken by rats) and 
have had 1,800 eggs. Giving those sold in 
August the same average, it would make the 
number over 2,000, making the profits and 
average much larger. Average number of 
eggs for five months, over 200; March, 307; 
average per hen for the year about 100. The 
price of eggs during the summer was 8c., at 
which a greater part were reckoned. The 
chickens brought 5} to 7c. per pound. The 
actual cost for feed for the year has been $13; 
the receipts were $26.50; and, in addition to 
the receipts, I have 9 chickens more than I 
began with and of a much better quality. 
My expenses have really been more than the 
above, for a few necessary fixtures and repairs 
were needed—about $3.50. The feed for the 
hens was mostly wheat-screenings; 1 bushel of 
oats and 1 of corn and corn-meal for the 
chickens. The hens have had scraps of beef, 
procured at the market, at least once a week, 
and in cold weather the food was sprinkled 
with red pepper. Pounded raw and burned 
bones were also given, the bones being kept 
before them all the time. My house is in the 
village; consequently, [ had to keep them shut 
up. 

ti advise poultry-raisers to feed bones, if they 
are to be had. To-day I tested my spring pul- 
lets’ bone-swallowing capacity, and found that 
a piece one-half inch square would disappear 
in an instant. Pieces three-fourths of an inch 
long and smaller around met the same fate. 
One thing more. Giving ‘water is the most 
neglected of all the wants of poultry. My 
poultry have all the water they want, always ; 
but this morning I gave water as usual, and 
stood by to watch proceedings. Possibly I 
waited two minutes, and in that time eight or 
ten of them had drunk at leastone pint. I had 
suspected that their trough leaked; but am con- 
vinced differently now. My father, a farmer, 
has fifty hens; and in the last two months, at 
least, I have beaten him greatly in the egg 
business, and he is nearly satisfied that corn 
the year round is not quite the thing. He 
keeps poultry for profit! Farmers unable to 
procure meat can partially supply the want with 
sunflower-seed, and at a mere trifle in expense 
to themselves. My breed is Dark Brahmas, and 
for villagers I consider them the best, as they 
are not wanderers. For farmers I would pre- 
fer Plymouth Rocks or Houdans, as they ma- 
ture much earlier.— Country Gentleman, 





NOW FOR YOUR ICE-HOUSES. 


THERE are very few farmers at the present 
time who conduct a mixed husbandry and are 
within reach of a metropolitan market or of a 
railroad station who has not provided himself 
with an ice-house of sufficient capacity to meet 
his wants throughout the year. He finds, too, 
that, in providing himself with what was 
formerly considered an almost insuperable 
attainment, an ice-house costs no more than 
many a good hog-pen. We had one built our- 
selves twenty-five years ago, which cost about 
$500; and we could now provide a far superior 
one, for its actual value, for fifty dollars. 
Ornamentation is quite out of place on an ice- 
house. It is not put in a conspicuous location, 
to be admired and commented on for its archi- 
tectural beauty ; but where it will be quite out 
of sight, if possible, and where it can be easily 
approached, to be filled, in a cold exposure, 
and where the drainage is perfect. The cost 
of a house in which ice ean be kept for say 
nine months in the year is very trifling. A 
frame building of rough boards and timber, 
raised from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
from the ground, double-walled with boards 
at bottom and sides, from eight to ten inches 
apart, and filled in with sawdust, well 
covered on top with straw and sawdust, is 
about all there is todo. The straw on the top, 
in addition, will answer as a substitute fora 
double roofing. The ice should be packed 
closely, in blocks, of course ; and on the com- 
pletion of every layer the small pieces of 
blocks lying around—and, if not enough, the 
smaller, irregular blocks should be broken for 
the purpose—should be thrown over, to fill up 
the ecreviees. The door or aperture of the 
house should be in parts, to slide down in a 
groove, one on top of the other, so that they 








can be taken out or put in as the process of 
filling or emptying may require. Ventilation 
is an important matter, and is, perhaps, best 
secured by allowing a strip of say three inches 
open around the’whole building directly at the 
top of the “‘square.”” The water dripping 
from the ice should be directly carried“ away 
from under the building. From twenty-five to 
thirty two-horse loads of solid ice are sufficient 
to supply a good-sized family for all it may 
need for every ordinary purpose ; but, if you 
follow the advice of the theorists, who tell you 
that from four to six loads are enough, you 
will not follow it more than once.—German- 
town Telegraph. 
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WATERING PLANTS AND TREES. 


SPEAKING of watering shrubs and trees, the 
Gardener's Chronicle says: ‘It is the inces- 
sant driblets that do the harm, for it frequently 
happens that the top soil looks sodden when the 
portion about the roots is almoet dust dry.” 
This remark is worthy of being recorded, al- 
though the season for out-door watering has 
passed. But it will apply well to house-plants, 
which must receive an artificial supply of water 
the year through. Their treatment, however, 
48 generally well understood. It is more fre- 
quent that out-door watering is wrongly per- 
formed, and very often the watering does more 
barmtban good. Some years ago an experiment 
was made on a row of newly-set cherry trees in 
a dry season. A portion was occasionally wa- 
tered; in another portion it was omitted; a 
third was mulched. The watering soaked the 
surface, which was afterward baked into a 
hard crust, excluding from the soil below all 
subsequent waterings and preventing the bene- 
fit derived from a mellow surface. Most of 
these watered cherry trees died the same sum- 
mer. Nearly all the unwatered ones lived; but 
they did not have a vigorous, healthy appear- 
ance. The trees which were mulched several 
inches deep with old hay, as soon as the hot 
weather of summer came, all lived, and the 
leaves had a green, healthy appearance. This 
contrast might not occur in moist seasons. In 
hot, dry weather nothing is more important 
for newly set cherry-trees than mulching. It 
appears to be less important for other trees, for 
which a clean, mellow surface for several feet 
appears to be the best. We have recommended 
on former occasions, when watering became 
necessary, the removal of the soil from the 
surface down to the roots, then pouring in the 
water copiously and replacing the earth. But 
unless this operation is repeated often enough 
to keep the soil about the roots constantly 
moist, it will be of little service. The greatest 
amount of watéris taken up by plants and trees 
in a thrifty, growing condition, with plenty of 
leaves; but these plants have already thrown 
out roots far enough to obtain the needed sup- 
ply, provided the soil has been kept loose and 
mellow and grass and weeds have not been 
permitted to pump the moisture from the earth 
below.— Country Gentleman. 


CYCLAMEN FOR THE WINDOW. 


FLorists cannot understand why the cycla- 
men has not been more extensively grown for 
window-gardening. There is scarcely a plant 
used for this purpose that can excel it in any 
of the features so necessary for show. It has 
a pleasant fragrance ; is graceful in bloom ; the 
colors are various and often unique; the 
foliage is very attractive ; and, to crown all, it 
is easily grown. Autumn is the proper time 
to sow the seeds, which should be thinly scat- 
tered over the surface of a pan of light, turfy, 
peaty soil. The covering must be carefully 
done and should be accomplished by shaking 
a little very light soil through a fine sieve, 
merely sufficient to partially protect the seeds 
from the air. Water well at first and never 
thereafter allow the eurface to become dry; 
but, on the other hand, do not deluge the soil, 
so as to rot the seeds. If the seeds are fresh, 
the young plants will soon make their appear- 
ance, with their little roundish leaves showing 
a tiny bulb at the base, when extra care must 
be exercised neither to rot nor yet to dry them 





"Pivhen firmly established, prick them off 
singly into the smallest-sized pots, and shift 
them into larger sizes as the roots require more 
room. During summer they must not be 
allowed to dry entirely ; but at that season the 
best situation for them is a cold frame, covered 
with a lathe shade. The ensuing winter they 
will begin to bloom ; but two-year-old plants 
give the most satisfaction, if well grown. 
Cyclamens do not need a strong heat, nor will 
they thrive in a very low temperature ; but, at 
the same time, extremes of either will not 
destroy the plants more readily than the 
majority of window vegetation. All winter 
long they continuously throw up their slender 
stems, surmounted with delicate white, red, 
end variegated nodding flowers, filling the 
surrounding air with their pleasant fragrance, 
as well as delighting the owner with the little 
care he or she is obliged to bestow upon them, 
—CROPrIB. 
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HAY IN HOLLAND. 


In various parts of Holland—as, for instance, 
in the Province of Friesland—many of the 
farmers keep a stock of from thirty to eighty 
head of cattle, which in winter time must be 
brought under cover and stall-fed. In conse- 
quence of this general practice, enormous sup- 
plies of hay are necessary. To provide these, 
the mown grass is allowed to lie for two days 
or more, with occasional turning over ; and is 
fhen placed for further drving in large barns, 
where it is piled in heaps from ten to thirteen 
yards high. Such piles often contain from 
100,000 to 200,000 kilogrammes of hay apiece. 
To render it specially auitable for cattle, it is 
subjected to a process of subdued fermenta- 
tion, which makes it more palatable and easier 
of digestion. This is brought about by bring- 
ing in the hay while not yet quite dry and 
treading it down firmly. As thus treated, it 
frequently acquires such a degree of heat as 
to fire spontaneously, and at the same time 
set the Darn in which it is stored in flames. 
This not uncommonly happens, unless the 
farmer is specially careful. Supposing all to 
go well, the hay thus treated acquires a pecu 
liar honey-like smell and a sweet flavor. 
Many of its organic constituent: undergo a 
change—as, for instance, its starch, which is 
converted into dextrine. The chemical analy- 
sis of fresh-made hay shows the following com- 
position: fourteen per cent. water, 6 per 
cent. inorganic salts, and 80 per cent. organic 
compounds. After successful fermentation it 
contains 5.4 parts of albuminates, 1 part of fat, 
and 41 partsof carbhydrates, the greater part 
of which is converted into dextrine. The re- 
mainder is indigestible fibrous matter, which 
is given off in the excrement. Hay put up iu 
ricks does not go through this favorable fer- 
mentation, because the outer surfaces of the 
stack are too much cooled by the air. On the 
flooring of stables and sheds hay scarcely ever 
ignites spontaneously, because it is never piled 
up in thick layers, and so cools far better than 
when stacked in ricks.—Herald, 
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WINTER PARSLEY. 


Tue demand for this delicious herb, used for 
the garnishing of dishes of meat and for the 
flavoring of soups, is constantly increasing. 
and it is now one of the staple winter pro- 
ducts of the market-gardener and is to be 
found in many private gardens. Its culture is 
very easy and simple, all that is required being 
a cold frame that will not freeze ora portion 
of a greenhouse bed. 

The roots are grown in summer in the gar- 
den, precisely as carrots, and when wanted for 
forcing should not be shorn of their tops un- 
til they are dug in October and planted in the 
bed where they are to be forced. They are 
planted quite thickly, in rows about six inches 
apart, and well watered,so as to encourage 
growth. When planted in a cold frame, the 
glass is placed over them as soon as frosty 
nights occur, giving air on bright days, and as 
the cold increases covering with mats and 
shutters, and banking up outside the frame 
with any good litter at hand, to prevent frost 
from entering. The sun’s heat is sufficient to 
keep up a moderate growth, and the crop can 
be gathered at anytime as needed. It will 
bear cropping two or three times in the 
course of the winter. It is cropped until a 
supply can be had from the field in May or 
June. The glass can be taken offin April, 
covering the bed with shutters on cold nights. 
—N. E. Farmer. 
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HOW SHEEP ARE FED IN ENGLAND. 


SHeeP in England are not given the ran of 
the entire pasture, as in America; but, by the 
use of movable fences or hurdles, are given a 
bit of fresh ground daily, in addition to the 
run of acouple of days back. This necessi- 
tates the use of a good deal of fence and some 
trouble ; but English farmers seem to believe 
it pays. Care is taken that there is no waste 
in feeding. The crop in springis generally 
winter rye, which is penned off; or rye and 
vetches (a leguminous plant of the genus 


Vicia) mowed and fed from racks. Later on, | 


spring-grown crops are followed by a second 
crop of clover; and by the time this is ex- 
hausted early sown white turnips are ready to 
feed, and a succession of these is kept up till 
Christmas and New Year’s, when swedes are 
fed until May. Hay is always fed twice per 
day when turtips are given, and is cut from a 
straw-thatched ‘‘ rick’ or stack in the field: 
but no more is ever fed than the sheep will 
consume at one time. The turnips are cut in 
slices before being put in the feeding-racks, 
and some ‘‘ extra nice ’’ sheep-owners order the 
roots washed before cutting. The sheep are 
thought to fatten much more rapidly because 
of the regularity with which they-are fed and 
the variety of food which is furnished them. 
Oil-cake is frequently fed to the fattening 
sheep, and the whole system is thought « great 
improvement upon the method of soiling in 
barns.— Michigan Farmer. 





HOW TO CULTIVATE WATER- 
LILIES. 


Everyrsopy is delighted with the fragrance 
and delicacy of the white water-lily, and we 
buy them at the railroad stations in Summer as 
good genii, which will dispel largely the ennui 
and lassitude, the depression and disgust of a 
hot day’s ride in the sultry and cindery cars. 
Very few but have, at one time or another, 
wished that they might be able to propagate 
80 sweet a flower. The following mode has 
proved successful: The roots, procured in the 
Fall, are kept damp during the ensuing Winter 
in flower-pots. In the Spring a half-barrel, 
with the hoops well secured, is procured (if 
painted, so much the better) and set on bricks 
in the garden, and one-third filled with a mix- 
ture of garden-earth, sand, and well-rotted 
manure. The roots are set in this and covered. 
Water is added gently and a little at a time, 
every day or two (so as not todisturb the earth), 
till the tub is filled In the Fall the water is al- 
lowed to dry off, and the tub is placed in the 
cellar and watered at loug intervals. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THE INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.00, or 2.00 each. *For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not atterid the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large asx possible. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers 2 and shippers. 


10 tenn tne en Tae sane magne 
BUTTER, 500 bbls. - 


«GAME and VENI VENISON as a Specialty. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Metchenss, 
_12 Broad Street, | New w York. — 


THORBURN’'S SEEDS. 


Our General Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD, and 


TREE SEEDS 


for 1881 will be ready for mailing in Jan 
uary. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.,,|; 


_ 15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Improved = Boilers, 





pacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 
For Boiling Feed for Steck, ¢ 


equaled in every respect and » used ony Mul bo boiling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, Time, “and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman Street, New York City. 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


BEST BOILER-FEEDER 


Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive 
BOILERS. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists, and for any in 
formation desired, to 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR CO., 


34 Beach Street, Boston. 


ALFRED AVERY, J. S. Bassett, 
Editor. Gen'l Advertiser. 


Late of ‘“‘ HOME AND FARM.” 


“SOUTH and WEST,” 


PUBLISHED AT 216 Prine STREET, St. Lovis, 
‘By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 


Sample Copies of “SOUTH AND 
w are F which is a first-class cultural and fam- 
ily per. — blis! pee semi-monthly, at the low 
a Certs Year. Politics are entirely ignored. 
General new news, “valuable information, and interesting 
reading matter are furnished. The best of corre- 
8 ments contribute from all sections of the country. 
seful premiums and liberal coments will be 
given to club-raisers. SAMPLE 


Address “SOUTH AND WEST,” 
216 Pine Street, St. Louis, Me. 
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BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 


Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, 
SOMETHING NEW! 
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READY MIXED PAINT, 


ba Inland, Marine Use, and Brace, Will resist wt 
changes 0 f Tem 4 8 Useful for 
Skilled or inskillen Hands. “ih order to give this 
pustetoo witer iggrodnction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, bu no more, at 25 per tt. discount from 
regular Jaen Send for Color Ci Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes, 
212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground @one, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established: in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted oat leteceon’. and durable. 
NEELY & CO., W w ent ‘Troy, Ne ¥. 


~ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C aoe 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee} En 
ings and the following blications, which wil be 
sent, postpaid, to a — address upon receipt of the 
very low prices nam 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE ‘FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
no PROCLAMATION," by Ritchie. Size 
hee’ 


8 SS Or ee 82 ww 
The Same 





in oe 8 Proof, signed and aptented 
y F. B. Ca nee the Artist, and A 
Rite hie, the | Ns Aint ieta nen neh aaaniels 20 00 
THE AUTHORS. vr THE UNITED STATES. 
 § - eer 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the pase PD onkdesaheniesnsenanensds 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX VICE PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL FAX. 
ee eee hae ach eakiiinke amnesia 100 
EDWIN m STANTON. Size, 16x20. oe lu 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, BE o0sakscee 1 00 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


“INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
ea vrens B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


g Price 
The * Bere {RE AND THE MEN.” 
CHOC. BOD PRA. 05. cccccccccccccccccceces cos 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Cuo., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘‘ THE LNDEPENDENT’” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usuai 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ig 


given below: 
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The Millom. Piste Companys 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
ro PEGS... 


NOW Lt BRS 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETO 


— 
13 Job » New 
130 Sarr Satter Stree i. Franciace, Cal. 
State Waosn Chicagve 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
THE 








J.Estey&Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Rend postal f for fees Tilustrated C: ntalogi 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Planes of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


THE REASON WHY 


the Robhina Washer 





and Rileacher is the 
best device ever invented for washing cloth- 
img ie: 

lat. It doce away with all labor, se thate 
mere child can do an ordinary washing. 

2d. It wijl do the work better, quicker, and 
cleaner than itcan be done inany other way. 

Bd. It will not wear or injure the moet 
delicate fabric, good seap and meft water 
only being used. 

4th, Itia perfectly simple in ita principle 
and cannot wear out or get out ef order; and 

Sth. Ithaa been auccesafully used during 


the paat sie years by thousands of families, 
in all parta of the United States. 


These are surely common-sense reasons, and no 
housekeeper In the land can afford to be without one 
of these wonderful machines. They arc truly Worth 


their Weight in Gold—as the evidence of the tens 
of thousands now using them fully attest. The 
atrongest evidence we can offer to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT that all our claims are strictly honest 
and trne is the fact that the publishers have 
from timeto time given us very flattering notices, 
and they are not the men to puff or recommend any 
thing unleas they know fully whereof they speak. 


If you have any spare time during these winter 
months, you cannot doa better thing than send fora 


sample, give it a trial,.and then act as agent for us. 
As we allow a liberal commission to agents, you can 
turn vour time to very profitable account by working 


for us 

We send the Washer by express—all charges paid— 
to your nearest railway express office, ip any part of 
the United States east of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers; also in Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
or Texas, on receipt of $8.50 In Registered Letter, 
P..O. Money Order, or Rank Draft. Wedo not send 
any orders C.0.D. Address 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


50 Barclay Street, New York. 
Reference : Mercantile National Bank, New York. 


| 
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THE uu patcannull 








We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 





ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: ° -COLUMBIA,” FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., 
MAKERS, Are made of fine soft Gingham, will not turn brown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & CoO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


No. 246 MARKET STREET, Nos. 498 and 5600 BROADWAY, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


Pho 95-Cent “ nife your Boyhood 
are 
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strong 2-blade, 75c. Pruners, ¢1. Ladies’ 2-b 
I trated list : 
a one sa atsed is wow caine out Ex mives. ‘Will you not @y as? 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


‘RUBBER PAINT. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colers. 


There is no Rmenutawares equal to it. It is Smooth, Gosay, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 











L.2.MA » 1340 Cheetn at Ot, Philadelphia. 


LINDE M AN Peper. 
PIANOS. UNRIVALLED 





} rhea Mg te 





MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST The GREAT CHURCH Lj ht! 
MANUFACTURED. Frink’s Patent Reflectors ig 


PEt oe Boe By rerful, the softest, cheapest, and 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. | Stax Pood, Seq tcc 


lL. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., NewYork. 
ae BICYCLE. 
A permanent, 








92 Bleecker St., Vv. Y. 


















Invauid RECLiIAIne 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


BmeT 
MAD. 
for 









Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO, NEW HAVEN, CT 





OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 
Is NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


80 varteties, is particularly worthy 
the poe hy ~ of | ce, buyers. 
Send for price- list. 





GEORGE W. READ & CO., 








186 to 200 Lewis §treet, New York. 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


CLEOPATRA. 


: FINE, 


‘Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R,. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO,., Wallingford, Conn. 











[SUPERIOR GARVERS 








(January 6, 1881. 





AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


SOHMER 


are popehsned, 3 te, at 


SPS aia ss Uae 


& co., 


a ec, 








ad 






FROM MINTON’S, MAW’S 
AND BOTTE’S. 


Buildings, Halls, Vestibules, ete 


Mantel Facings, 
Flower Boxes, Furniture, ay 











2DWARD BOOTE, 
Ne. 11 Bast 19th St., N. ¥. 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co. 


~ STEAM-COOKED 


Bean Meal and Pea Meal, 


These Meals are ready for immediate ux+ and make 
a delicious Soup 1 in fivet to ten minutes. 
Under the nt process yor ed by us in am 
ot Geamaaeee shell, or wood ‘fiber. 
pag removed.  Feaving only the the “absolute Food 
substance, which w: 





This insures a rich nutritious, ach healthy food, 
conily a byw eak stomachs and 


invaluable as 
apd builder up of system. The 
time required in cooking dried Beans a 


Righest 


Award at the American Ingti- 
tute Fair, 1880, 


4 aBeqoud punod oug ‘wed 
pay suveg uvq) sedweyo cw soup 


“suosi0g 0G 403 dnog equw 





These Meals received the 


Mepat or ExXce.ience. ° 
a Meg. Sey ee for seishentns aay 


3 also gravies 
cutlets, etc. Sold by all Grocers at cents per 
Prepared under Letters Patent, dated May 13th, 1879. 


P. HAULENBEEK, 


170 ‘Duane Street, N.Y. 


0, D, CASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


WALL PAPERS 


FIRE SCREENS. 













Best in the 
YN World for 
Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN,” 
Conn. 
and 87 John St.. New York; 
PUMPS, 








Inperarpert'' Pazss, Sos. ‘31 axp 23 Ross Sraces. 















